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LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 


NOTICE PRELIMINARY AND EXPLANATORY. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


WueEN some years ago we took the liberty, in a certain volume of our 
so-called “ Confessions,” to introduce to our readers’ acquaintance the 
gentleman whose name figures at the head of this paper, we subjoined a 
brief notice, by himself, intimating the intention he entertained of giving 
to the world some further insight into his life and opinions, under the title 
of “ Loiterings of Arthur O’Leary.” 

From that hour to the present one, however, nothing of the kind has 
transpired ; nor could we ascertain by the strictest inquiry among “ the 
trade,” that such a proposition had ever been made to Messrs. Colburn 
or Curry, or indeed been even heard of in the Row. The worthy traveller 
himself had wandered away to pastures new—heaven knows where—and 
notwithstanding repeated advertisements in the Times newspaper, assuring 
“ A. O’L. that if he would inform his friends where a letter would reach, 
all would be forgiven him,” &c. the mystery of his whereabouts remained 
unsolved, save by the chance mention of a north-west-passage traveller, 
who speaks of a Mr. O'Leary as having presided at a grand bottle-nosed 
whale dinner, in Behring’s Straits, some time in the autumn of 1840; 
while we find, in the newly-published volume of Chevalier de Bertonville’s 
Discoveries in Central Africa, an allusion to an “ Irlandais bien original,” 
who acted as sponsor to the son and heir of Prince Balliwallaboo, in the 
Chiechaw territory. That either or both should have been our respected 
friend, is not only possible, but highly probable; indeed to us, who are 
somewhat familiar with his habits, the information conveyed less surprise, 
than if we heard of his ordering his boots from Hoby, or his coat from Stultz. 

Meanwhile, time rolled on—and whether Mr. O’Leary had died of the 
whale feast, or been himself eaten by his godson, no one could conjecture; 
and his name would speedily have been lost among the rust of ages, had 
not the volume announced by him attracted the attention of certain book- 
sellers in remote districts, and their “ country orders” now and then kept 
dropping in for these “ Loiterings,” which the publishers were obliged to 
confess had never been written. 

It was on a gloomy morning of last November, when a dark leaden sky 
stretched its sad-coloured mantle over the good city of Dublin, and the 
rain descended in long straight lines, splashing in dreary monotony in the 
Vor. XXI.—No 121. B 
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muddy streets, that we entered Curry’s. The gloom without was reflected 
in the sadness within. The India news were depressing—the China 
worse—the French were more insolent than usua!—the prices were falling 













































under the new tariff—pigs looked down—sheep were heavy—not even fleas 
were lively—nothing prospered save the O’Connell tribute. In matters 
literary it was even worse. No one read any thing now save the “ ope- 
ration of the tariff” in the 7%mes—and the great frauds in pork, which 
turned out to be pickled negroes and potted squaws. We attempted to 
seem at ease, and even tried to affect the jocular; and, taking up “ The 
Commissioner,’ observed— 

“ Capital weather for these kind of things.” 

A dull shake of the head was the reply. 

“ Well, how is this doing ?” said we, pointing to a bright green cover 
tastefully and nationally bordered with shamrocks. 
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Another shake. There was a third “ monthly’ near, whose epidermis t 
seemed to flush scarlet at our neglect; but the “amen” stuck in our 
throat, and we could not ask for “The Mess.” Not so our informant, c 
who speedily assured us, that it fared like its fellows, and that there was ¢ 
absolutely nothing doing whatever. A dead silence ensued, and we both | r 
stood looking out upon the melancholy street, where some miserable | n 
covered-car passed occasionally, or some drabbled servant-maid, with St 
petticoats over head, splashed moodily forward. a 
Suddenly a thin spare little man, in a brown surtout and a glazed hat, l 
stopped at the door, and, depositing his umbrella outside, entered. t! 
“Severe day, gentlemen,” said he, shaking his dripping beaver. p 
A grunt and nod was the reply. ( 
“The country will be ruined if we have much more of this wea- 
ther.” 
Ditto, ditto. l 
“T have got an order for a book of yours,” resumed he, with some- u 
thing of importance in his look. “Our book-club in Castlebar wish to it 
have what the deuce is the name of it ? that new thing, you know, 0 
just come out.” e 
“Coombe Abbey,’ sir ?” 
“ No—it’s another thing. How stupid to forget it.” fi 
“<« Traits and Stories *—‘The Commissioner ?’—‘ The Mess ?— n 
‘ _ re ” 
“ No, no—we don’t want these. It’s a book of travels.” 
“* Wilde’s Madeira ?’” 
“ No—not that either.” o! 
“«Rambling Recollections?” b 
“No; but it’s something like that. I have it—‘ The Loiterings of pl 
Arthur O’Leary ;’ that’s it.” he 
“ Not published,” was the reply. di 
“How! not out yet? Why, it was announced three years ago.” Je 
“Very possibly, sir; but not published.” w 
“ Well, I must say, this is a very scandalous way to treat the public. af 
You have no more right to advertise a book you haven’t got, than a hotel fe 
keeper to give a bill-of-fare with nothing in the house In my estimation he 
your conduct is worse; for the latter, if he has not got a chicken, why, he le 
has a mutton-chop.” i 
“Yes, sir; and we have abundance of books here, if you will only th 
please to look about you.” in 
“What does that signify? Am Ito put up with such balderdash as an 
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this?” Here the little man took up a volume of “ Charles O’Malley,” and 
threw it down again with the most abject contempt. We sprang forward, 
mechanically ; and only caught ourselves in time to assent to his dictum, 
as with a smile and a bow. “Yes,” resumed he, “you agree with me, 
ers —I see you do. And once more I beg to say, this proceeding appears 
pe- to me inexcusable. Why, sir, if I was a bookseller, and the author dis- 
ich appointed me, I’d hire another fellow to write the book—ay, the same 
to day.” So saying, the little man frowned fearfully, buttoned up his coat, 
‘he seized his cotton canopy in a burst of indignation, and vanished. 
“ A spicy little fellow that,” said we, as he disappeared. 
My companion was silent. At length, after about ten minutes, he 
said— 
| “ There’s something, too, in his last observation. You remember 
George the Third’s exclamation—that he would go down the Strand, and 


ver 


mis take twelve honest men to govern the nation with him.” 
our « Yes,” said we; “but we trust you see some difference between secretaries 
ant, of state and gentlemen of the press. Lord Aberdeen would make rather 
was | droll work of a light article—and what think ye of Sir Robert for a touchy 
oth review of the last new novel?” Our friend stood rebuked; and we conti- 
able nued—* Not but on principle I think that a litterateur ought to be au 
with fait to any thing in his walk, from a sermon to a sonnet—trom a joke to 
a jeremiade. And we can as well understand a physician, whose know- 
hat, ledge is limited to the lungs or the liver, as an author who can only ‘do 
ed. the polities,’ the light papers, the short poetry, or the long reviews of a 


periodical. We'd back ourselves to write these same ‘ Loiterings of Arthur 
O’Leary,’ and be ready in January 

wea- “Eh! ready with two volumes r” 
“No, we didn’t say that. We mean ready to open the series in the 
University. O’Leary was a humbug—we knew him well. He absolutely 





»me- understood nothing of the countries he travelled in. He met every one, 
h to it is true; and somehow the oddity of his appearance, and the originality 
now, of his manner, obtained admission for him into circles where you'd never 


expect to meet him; but, after all, what was he ?” 

“ Well, no matter, the book has been often asked for—we have at least 
fifty orders for it; so set about it at once, and I'll draw up an advertise- 

eo ment announcing its appearance on New Year’s Day.” 

“ Agreed,” said we. 

We shook hands on our bargain and parted. 

Now, although at first we confess it did strike us as savouring somewhat 
of bookmaking, a thing we detest, this authorship to order—yet we had 
before us the illustrious example of Alexander Dumas, in France, whose 

gs of practice it is to amuse the world with certain “ Souvenirs de voyage,” which 
he has never made, not even in imagination, but which are only the 
dressed-up skeletons of other meu’s rambles, which he buys exactly as the 
Jews do old uniforms, and court-suits, for exportation to the blacks. And 
while some thousand readers are sympathising over the suffering of the 


ublic. aforesaid Alexander, in his perilous passage of the great desert, or his 
hotel fearful encounter with Norwegian wolves, little know they that their 
1ation hero is snugly established in his entre sol, in the Rue d’Alger, lying full 
ny, he length on a spring-cushioned sofa, with a Manillo weed on his lip, and 
George Sand’s last bulletin of vice and wickedness half cut before him— 

only these “ Souvenirs de voyage” being nothing more than the adventures and 
incidents of Messrs. John Doe and Richard Roe, paragraphed, witticised, 

ish as and spiced for public taste by Alexander Dumas, exactly on the 
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principle on which cheap taverns give gravy and ox-tail—the smallest 
modicum of meat, to the most highly-seasoned and _hot-flavoured 
condiments. 

If, then, we had scruples, here was a precedent to relieve our minds— 
here a case perfectly in point, at least so far as the legitimacy of the 
practice demanded. But, unhappily, it ended there: for although it may 
be, and indeed is, very practicable for Monsieur Dumas, by the perfection 
of his cuisine, to make the meat itself a secondary part of the matter ; 
yet do we grievously fear that a tureen full of O’Leary might not be an 
acceptable dish, because there was a bone of Harry Lorrequer in the 
bottom. 

With all these pros and cons, our vain-glorious boast to write the work in 
question stared us suddenly in the face; and, really, we felt as much shame 
as can reasonably be supposed to visit a man whose countenance has been 
hawked about the streets, and sold in shilling numbers. What was to 
be done? There was the public, too; but, like Tony Lumkin, we felt we 
might disappoint the company at the Three Jolly Pigeons—but could we 
disappoint ourselves 7 

Alas! there were some excellent reasons against such a consummation. 
So, respected reader, whatever liberties we might take with you, we 
had to look nearer home, and bethink us of ourselves. After all—and 
what a glorious charge to the jury of one’s conscience is your “ after all !” 
—what a plenary indulgence against all your sins of commission and 
omission !—what a make-peace to self-accusation, and what a salve to 
heartfelt repinings !—after all, we did know a great deal about O’Leary: 
his life and opinions, his habits and haunts, his prejudices, pleasures, 
and predilections: and although we uever performed Boz to his Johnson, 
still had we ample knowledge of him for all purposes of book-writing ; 
and there was no reason why we should not assume his mantle, or rather 
his Macintosh, if the weather required it. 

Having in some sort allayed our scruples in this fashion, and having 
satisfied our conscience by the resolve, that if we were not about to record 
the actual res geste of Mr. O’Leary, neither would we set down any thing 
which might not have been one of his adventures, nor put into his mouth 
any imaginary conversations which he might not have sustained. So that 
in short, should the volume ever come under the eyes of the respected 
gentleman himself, considerable mystification would exist, as to whether 
he did not say, do, and think, exactly as we made him, and much doubt lie 
on his mind that he was not the author himself. 

We wish particularly to lay stress on the honesty of these our intentions— 
the more, as subsequent events have interfered with their accomplishment; 
and we can only assure the world of what we would have done, had we been 
permitted. And here let us observe, en passant, that if other literary 
characters had been actuated by similarly honourable views, we should 
have been spared those very absurd speeches which Sallust attributes to 
his characters in the Cataline conspiracy ; and Mr. Charles White, with 
still greater daring, assumes the Prince of Orange ought to have spoken at 
various epochs in the late Belgian revolution. 

With such prospective hopes, then, did we engage in the mystery of these 
same “ Loiterings,” and with a pleasure such as only men of the pen can 
appreciate did we watch the bulky pile of MS. that was growing up before 
us, while the interest of the work had already taken holdof us, and whether 
we moved our puppets to the slow figure of a minuet, or rattled them along 
at the slap-dash, hurry-scurry, devil-may-care pace for which our critics 
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habitually give us credit, we felt that our foot beat time responsively to 
the measure, and that we actually began to enjoy the performance. 

In this position stood matters, when one early morning in December 
the post brought us an ominous-looking epistle, which, even as we glanced 
our eye on the outside, conveyed an impression of fear and misgiving to 
our minds. If there are men in whose countenances, as Pitt remarked, 
“ villany is so impressed, it were impiety not to believe it,” so are their cer- 
tain letters whose very shape and colour, fold, seal, and superscription have 
something gloomy and threatening—something of menace and mischief 
about them. This was one of these: the paper was a greenish sickly 
white, ‘a kind of dyspeptic foolscap; the very mill that fabricated it 
might have had the shaking ague. The seal was of bottle-wax, the 
impression a heavy thumb. The address ran, “ To the Editor of the 
University Magazine, at Curry’s, or any where else.’ The writing a 
species of rustic paling, curiously interwoven and gnarled, to which the 
thickness of the ink lent a needless obscurity, giving to the whole the 
appearance of something like a child’s effort to draw a series of beetles and 
cockroaches with a blunt stick ; but what most of all struck terror to our 
souls, was an abortive effort at the words “ Arthur O’Leary” scrawled in 
the corner. 

What! had he really then escaped the perils of blubber and black men? 
Was he alive, and had he come back to catch us in delicto—in the very 
fact of editing him, of raising our exhausted exchequer at his cost, and 
replenishing our empty coffers under his credit? Our suspicions were but 
tuo true. We broke the seal and spelled as follows— 


“ Sir—A lately-arrived traveller in these parts brings me intelligence, 
that a work is announced for publication by you, under the title of ‘The 
Loiterings of Arthur O’ Leary,’ containing his opinions, notions, dreamings, 
and doings during several years of his life, and in various countries. Now 
this must mean me, and I should like to know what are a man’s own, if his 
adventures are not? His ongoings, his ‘begebenheiten,’ as the Germans call 
them, are they not as much his, as his——-what shall I say; his flannel 
waistcoat or his tobacco-pipe ? 

“If I have spent many years, and many pounds (of tobacco) in my 
explorings of other lands, is it for you to reap the benefit? If I have 
walked, smoked, laughed, and fattened from Trolhatten to Tehran, was it 
that you should have the profit? Was I to exhibit in ludicrous situations and 
extravagant incidents, with ‘illustrations by Phiz,’ because I happened to 
be fat and fond of rambling ? Or was it my name only that you pirated, so 
that Arthur O’ Leary should be a type of something ludicrous, wherever he 
appeared in company? Or worse still, was it an attempt to extort money 
from me, as I understand you once before tried, by assuming for one of 
your heroes the name of a most respectable gentleman in private life ? 
To which of these counts do you plead guilty ¢ 

“Whatever is your plan, here is mine: I have given instructions to my 
man of law to obtain an injunction from the chancellor, restraining you 
or any other from publishing these ‘ Loiterings. Yes; an order of the court 
will soon put an end to this most unwarrantable invasion of private rights. 
Let us see then if you'll dare to persist in this nefarious scheme. 

“ The Swan-river for you, and the stocks for Curry, may; perhaps, 
moderate your literary and publishing ardour—eh! Master Harry? Or do 
you contemplate adding your own adventures beyond seas to the volume, 
and then make something of your ‘ Confessions of a convict’ I must 
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conclude at once: in my indignation this half hour, I have been 
swallowing all the smoke of my meershaum, and I feel myself turning 
round and round like a smoke-jack. Once for all—stop! recall your 
announcement, burn your MS., and prostrate yourself in abject humility at 
my feet, and with many sighs, and two pounds of shag (to be had at No. 
&, Francis-street, two doors from the lane), you may haply be forgiven 
by yours, in wrath, | Artaur O’LEary. 


« Address a line, if in penitence, to me here, where the lovely scenery 
and the society remind me much of Siberia— 
“ Edenderry, ‘ The Pig and Pot-hooks.’”’ 


Having carefully read and re-read this letter, and having laid it before 
those whose interests, like our own, were deeply involved, we really for a 
time became thoroughly nonplussed. To disclaim any or all of the in- 
tentions attributed to us in Mr. O’Leary’s letter, would have been per- 
fectly useless, so long as we held to our project of publishing any thing 
under his name. Of no avail to assure him that our “ Loiterings of Arthur 
O’Leary” were not his—that our hero was not he. To little purpose 
should we adduce that our Alter Ego was the hero of a book by the 
Prebend of Lichfield, and Charles Lever given to the world as a socialist. 
He cared for nothing of all this ; tenax propositi, he would listen to no 
explanation—unconditional, absolute, Chinese submission were his only 
terms, and with these we were obliged to comply. And yet how very 
ridiculous was the power he assumed. Was any thing more common in 
practice than to write the lives of distinguished men, even before their 
death, and who ever heard of the individual seeking legal redress against 
his biographer, except for libel? “Come, come, Arthur,” said we to our- 
selves, “this threat affrights us not. Here we begin Chap. XIV.— 
‘Mr. O’Leary’s Adventures in the Monastery of Molk.’ ” 


“When Mr. O’Leary looked from the window of his narrow cell, and saw the 
Danube rolling some hundred feet below him ss 


Just as we got so far, our worthy publisher entered our studio. His 
brow was dark and clouded, and he looked for all the world as though it 
were magazine day, and yet no periodical ready. 

“What has happened?” said we hastily, as we looked upon his pale 
and care-worn countenance: “ has the Row stopped payment—has bank- 
ruptey fallen upon Amen Corner—are the Chinese pirating our publica- 
tions—is Phiz not punctual, and are we dished for want of plates—eh ?” 

“ Look here,” said he, in a tone sepulchral, unfolding an ominous 
document, purporting to be of all epistles the least polite, an attorney’s 
letter, “this is from your friend O’Leary’s lawyer—we must abandon 
that book.” 

We turned our eyes mechanically towards the pile of manuscript at our 
elbow, and could not help admiring the philosophy with which he spoke 
of condemning to the flames the fruit of our labour. It was evident now 
that Mr. O’Leary’s was no brutum fulmen, but very respectable and 
downright thunder; and that in fact we should soon be where, however 
interesting it may make a young lady, it by no means suits an elderly 
gentleman to be, viz.—in Chancery. 

“ What's to be done?” was the question, which like a tennis-ball we pitched 
at each other. “ We have it,” said we. “ We'll start at once for Edenderry, 
and bring this with us,” pointing to our manuscript. “ We'll show O’Leary 
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how near immortality he was, and may still be. If not loaded with 
obstinacy, we'll read him a bit of our droll, and some snatches of our 
pathetic passages. We'll show him how Phiz intends to represent him. 
In a word, we'll enchant him with the fascinating position to which we 
mean to exalt him; and before the evening ends, obtain his special per- 
mission to deal with him, as before now we have done with his betters, 
and—print him.” 

Our mind made up, no time was to be lost. We took our place in the 
Grand Canal passage-boat for Edenderry ; and, wrapping ourselves up in 
our virtue, and another thin garment they call a Zephyr, began our 


journey. 


We should have liked well, had our object permitted it, to have madesome 
brief notes of our own loiterings. But the goal of our wanderings as well 
as of our thoughts was ever before us, and we spent the day imagining 
to ourselves the various modes by which we should make our advances 
to the enemy, with most hope of success. Whether the company them- 
selves did not afford any thing very remarkable, or our own pre-occupa- 
tion prevented our noticing it, certes, we jogged on, without any con- 
sciousness that we were not perfectly alone, and this for some twenty 
miles of the way. At last, however, the cabin became intolerably hot. 
Something like twenty-four souls were imprisoned in a space ten feet 
by three, which the humanity of the company of directors kindly limits 
to forty-eight, a number which no human ingenuity could pack in it, 
if living. ‘The majority of the passengers were what by courtesy are 
called “small farmers,” namely, individuals weighing from eighteen to 
six-and-twenty stones. Priests with backs like the gable of a chapel, and 
a sprinkling of elderly ladies from the bog towns along the bank, who 
actually resembled turf clamps in their proportions. We made an effort 
to reach the door, and having at length succeeded, found to our sorrow 
that the rain was falling heavily. Notwithstanding this, we remained 
without as long as we could venture, the oppressive heat within being far 
more intolerable than even the rain. At length, however, wet through 
and cold, we squeezed ourselves into a small corner near the door, and 
sat down. But what a change had our unpropitious presence evoked. 
We left our fellow-travellers a noisy, jolly, semi-riotous party, disputing 
over the markets, censuring Sir Robert, abusing the poor-rates, and 
discussing various matters of foreign and domestic policy, from Shah 
Shoojah to sub-soil ploughs. A dirty pack of cards, and even punch, 
were adding their fascinations to while away the tedious hours ; but now the 
company sat in solemn silence. The ladies looked straight before them, 
without a muscle of their faces moving ; the farmers had lifted the collars 
of their frize coats, and concealed their hands within their sleeves, so as 
to be perfectly invisible; and the reverend fathers, putting on dark and 
dangerous looks, spoke only in monosyllables, no longer sipped their 
liquor in comfort, but rang the bell from time to time, and ordered 
“another beverage,” a curious smoking compound, that to our un- 
Mathewed senses savoured suspiciously of whiskey. 

It was dark night when we reached the “Pig and Pot-hooks,” the 
hostelry whence Mr. O’Leary had addressed us; and although not yet 
eight o’clock, no appearance of light, nor any stir, announced that the 
family were about. After some little delay, our summons was answered 
by a bare-legged handmaiden, who, to our question if Mr. O’Leary 
stopped there, without further hesitation opened a small door to the left, 
and introduced us bodily into his august presence. 
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Our travelled friend was seated “more suo,” with his legs supported 
on two chairs, while he himself in chief occupied a third, his wig being 
on the arm of that one on which he reposed; a very imposing tankard, 
with a floating toast, smoked on the table, and a large collection of pipes 
of every grade,’ from the haughty hubble bubble, to the humble dudeen, 
hung around on the walls. 

“ Ha!” said he, as we closed the door behind us, and advanced into 
the room, “and so you are penitent. Well, Hal, I forgive thee. It was 
a scurvy trick, though; but I remember it no longer. Here, take a pull 
at the pewter, and tell us all the Dublin news.” 

It is not our intention, dear reader, to indulge in the same mystification 
with you, that we practised on our friend Mr. O’Leary—or, in other 
words, to invent for your edification, as we confess to have done for his, 
all the events and circumstances which might have, but did not take place 
in Dublin for the preceding month. It is enough to say that about 
eleven o'clock Mr. O’ Leary was in the seventh heaven of conversational 
contentment, and in the ninth flagon of purl. 

“ Open it—let me see it. Come, Hal, divulge at once,” said he kicking 
the carpet-bag that contained our manuscript. We undid the lock, and 
emptied our papers before him. His eyes sparkled as the heavy folds fell 
over each other on the table, his mouth twitched with a movement of con- 
vulsive pleasure. “ Ring the bell, my lad,” said he; “the string is beside 
you. Send the master, Mary,” continued he, as the maiden entered. 

Peter Mahoon soon made his appearance, rather startled at being sum- 
moned from his bed, and evidencing in his toilette somewhat more of zeal 
than dandyism. 

“Is the house insured, Peter?” said Mr. O’Leary. 

“No, sir,” rejoined he, with a searching look around the room, and a 
sniff of his nose, to discover if he could detect the smell of fire. 

“What’s the premises worth, Peter 7” 

“ Sorrow one of me knows right, sir. Maybe a hundred and fifty, or 
it might bring two hundred pounds.” 

“ All right,” said O’Leary briskly, as seizing my manuscript with both 
hands he hurled it on the blazing turf fire; and then grasping the poker, 
stood guard over it, exclaiming as he did so—*“ ‘Touch it, and by the 
beard of the Prophet [ll brain you. Now there it goes, blazing up the 
chimney. Look how it floats up there! I never expected to travel like that 
anyhow. Eh, Hal? Your work is a brilliant affair, isn’t it >—and as 
well puffed as if you entertained every newspaper editor in the kingdom ? 
And see,” cried he, as he stamped his foot upon the blaze, “the whole 
edition is exhausted already—not a copy to be had for any money.” 

We threw ourselves back in our chair, and covered our face with our 
hands. ‘The toil of many a long night, of many a bright hour of sun and 
wind, was lost to us for ever, and we may be pardoned if our grief was 
heavy. 

“ Cheer up, old fellow,” said he, as the last flicker of the burning paper 
expired. ‘“ You know the thing was bad: it couldn’t be other. That 
d d fly-away harum-scarum style of yours is no more adapted to a 
work of real merit, than a Will-o’-the-wisp would be for a light-house. 
Another jug, Peter—bring two. The truth is, Hal, I was not so averse 
to the publication of my life as to to the infernal mess’ you'd have made 
of it. You have no pathos, no tenderness—damn the bit.” 

«“ Come, come,” said we: “it is enough to burn our manuscript; but, 
really, as to playing the critic in this fashion , 
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“Then,” continued he, “all that confounded folly you deal in, laugh- 
ing at the priests. Lord bless you, man! they have more fun, those 
chaps, than you and ascore like you. There’s one Father Dolan here 
would tell two stories for your one; ay, better than ever you told.” 

“We really have no ambition to enter the lists with your friend.” 

“ So much the better—you’d get the worst of it; and as to knowledge 
of character, see now, Peter Mahoon there would teach you human nature ; 
and if I liked myself to appear in print = 

“ Well,” said we, bursting out into a fit of laughter, “that would certainly 
be amusing.” 

* And so it would, whether you jest or no. There’s in that drawer 
there the materials of as fine a work as ever appeared since Sir John 
Carre’s travels; and the style is a happy union of Goldsmith and Jean 
Paul—simple yet aphoristic—profound and pleasing—sparkling like the 
can before me, but pungent and racy in its bitterness. Hand me that oak 
box, Hal. Which is the key? At this hour one’s sight becomes always 
defective. Ah, here it is—look there !” 

We obeyed the command, and truly'our amazement was great, though 
possibly not for the reason that Mr. O’Leary could have desired; for 
instead of any thing like a regular manuscript, we beheld a congeries of 
small scraps of paper, backs of letters, newspapers, magazines, fly-leaves 
of books, old prints, &c., scrawled on in the most uncouth fashion; and 
purporting, from the numbers appended, to be a continued narration of 
one kind or other. 

“ What’s all this 7” said we. 

“ These,” said he, “are really ‘The Loiterings of Arthur O’Leary,’ 
Listen to this. Here’s a bit of Goldsmith for you— 

“*]T was born of poor but respectable parents in the eounty—— 
What are you laughing at? Is it because I didn’t open with—‘ The 
sun was setting, on the 25th of June, in the year 1763, as two travellers 
were seen,’ &c. &c.? Eh? That’s your way, not mine. A London 
fellow told me that my papers were worth five hundred pounds. Come, 
that’s what I call something. Now I'll go over to the Row.” 

“Stop a bit. Here seems something strange about the king of 
Holland.” 

“ You mustn’t read them, though. No, no. That'll never do—no, 
Hal; no plagiarism. But, after all, I have been a little hasty with 
you. Perhaps I ought not to have burned that thing; you were not to 
know it was bad.” 

“Eh! how ” 

“ Why, I say you might not see how absurd it was; so here’s your 
health, Hal: either that tankard has been drugged, or a strange change 
has come over my feelings. Harry Lorrequer, ll make your fortune, 
or rather your son’s, for you are a wasteful creature, and will spend the 
proceeds as fast as you get them; but the everlastingly-called-for new 
editions will keep him in cash all his life. [ll give you that box and its 
contents; yes, I repeat it, it’s yours. I see you are overpowered ; there 
taste the pewter and you'll get better presently. In that you'll find—a little 
irregular and carelessly written perhaps—the sum of my experience and 
knowledge of life—all my correspondence, all my private notes, my 
opinions on literature, fine arts, politics, and the drama.” 

But I will not follow my friend into the soaring realms of his imaginative 
flight, for it was quite evident that the tankard and the tobacco were alone 
responsible for the lofty promises of his production. In plain English, Mr. 
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O’Leary was fuddled, and the only intelligible part of his discourse was, 
an assurance that his papers were entirely at my service; and that as in 
some three weeks time he hoped to be in Africa, having promised to spend 
the Christmas with Abd-el-Kader, I was left his sole literary executor, 
with full power to edite him in any shape it might please me, lopping, 
cutting, omitting—any thing but adding or interpolating. Such were his last 
orders, and having given them, Mr. O’Leary refilled his pipe, closed his 
eyes, stretched out his legs to their fullest extent, and although he con- 
tinued at long intervals to evolve a blue curl of smoke from the corner of 
his mouth, it was evident he was lost in the land of dreams. 

In two hours afterwards we were on our way back to Dublin, bearing 
with us the oaken box, which, however, it is but justice to ourselves to say, 
we felt as a sad exchange for our own carefully-written manuscript. On 
reaching home, our first care was to examine these papers, and see if any 
thing could be made of them, which might prove readable ; unfortunately, 
however, the mass consisted of brief memoranda, setting forth how many 
miles Mr. O'Leary had walked on a certain day in the November of 1803, 
and how he had supped on camel’s milk with an amiable family of Bedouins, 
who had just robbed a caravan in the desert. His correspondence was for 
the most part an angry one with washerwomen and hotel-keepers, and 
some rather curious hieroglyphic replies to dinner invitations from certain 
people of rank in the Sandwich Islands. Occasionally, however, we chanced 
on little bits of narrative, fragments of stories, some of which his fellow- 
travellers had contributed, and brief sketches of places and people that 
were rather amusing ; but so disjointed, broken up, and unconnected were 
they all, it was almost impossible to give them any thing like an arrange- 
ment, much less any thing like consecutive interest. 

All that lay in our power was to select from the whole certain portions, 
which for their length promised more of care than the mere fragments about 
them, and present them to our readers with this brief notice of the mode 
in which we obtained them—our only excuse for a most irregular and 
unprecedent liberty in the practice of literature. With this apology for 
the incompleteness and abruptness of the O’ Leary papers—which happily 
we are enabled to make freely, as our friend Arthur has taken his departure 
—we offer them to our readers, only adding, that in proof of their genuine 
origin, the manuscript can be seen by any | one so desiring it on applica- 
tion to our publishers; while, for all their follies, faults, and inaccuracies, we 
desire to plead our irresponsibility as freely as we wish to attribute any 
favour the wérld may show them, to their real author; and with this last 
assurance, we beg to remain, your devoted and obedient servant, 


Harry LorreEQueR. 
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Fragment I1—The Attwood. 


LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 


FRAGMENT ONE—-THE ATTWOOD, 


Oxp Woodcock says, that if Providence had not made him a justice 
of the Peace, he’d have been a vagabond himself. No such kind interference 
prevailed in my case. I was a vagabond from my cradle. I never could 
be sent to school alone like other children—they always had to see me 
there safe, and fetch me back again. The rambling bump monopolized my 
whole head. I’m sure my god-father must have been the wandering Jew, 
or a king’s messenger. Here I am again, en route, and sorely puzzled to 
know whither? ‘There’s the fellow for my trunk. 

“ What packet, sir ?” 

“Eh? What packet ? The vessel at the Tower stairs *” 

“ Yes, sir; there are two with the steam up, the Rotterdam and the 
Hamburgh.” 

“ Which goes first ?” 

“ Why I think the Attwood, sir.” 

“ Well, then, shove aboard the Attwood. Where is she for ?” 

“ She’s for Rotterdam. He’s a queer cove too,” said the fellow 
under his teeth, as he moved out of the room, “and don’t seem to care 
where he goes.” 

A capital lesson in life may be learned from the few moments pre- 
ceding departure from an inn. The surly waiter that always said 
“coming” when he was leaving the room, and never came, now grown 
smiling and smirking; the landlord expressing a hope to see you again, 
while he watches your upthrown eyebrows at the exorbitancy of his 
bill; the boots attentively looking from your feet to your face, and back 
again ; the housemaid passing and repassing a dozen times, on her way 
no where, with a look half saucy, half shy ; the landlord’s son, an abor- 
tion of two feet high, a. kind of family chief remembrancer, that sits on a 
high stool in the bar, and always detects something you have had, that was 
not “put down in the bill”’—two shillings for a cab, or a “brandy and 
water ;” a curse upon them all; this poll tax upon travellers is utter 
ruin; your bill compared to its dependencies, is but Falstaff’s “pennyworth 
of bread,” to all the score for sack. 

Well here I am at last. “ Take care I say !‘you’ll upsetus. Shove off, 
Bill; ship your oar,” splash, splash. “Beara hand. What a noise they 
make,” bang, crash, buzz; “what a crowd of men in pilot coats and caps ; 
women in plaid shawls and big reticules, band-boxes, bags, and babies, and 
what higgling for sixpences with the wherrymen.” 

All the places round the companion are taken by pale ladies in black 
silk, with a pale man in spectacles beside them ; the deck is littered with 
luggage, and little groups seated thereon; some very strange young 
gentlemen with many-coloured waistcoats are going to Greenwich, and one 
as far as Margate ; a widow and daughters, rather prettyish girls, for Herne 
bay; a thin, bilious-looking man of about fifty, with four outside coats, and 
a bear-skin round his legs, reading beside the wheel, occasionally taking a 
sly look at the new arrivals. I’ve seen him before ; he is the Secretary 
of Embassy at Constantinople; and here’s a jolly-looking, rosy-cheeked fel- 
low, with a fat florid face, and two dashing-looking girls in black velvet. 
Eh! who’s this ?—Sir Peter, the steward calls him; a London Alderman 
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going up the Rhine for two months—he’s got his courier, and a strong car- 
riage, with the springs well corded for the pavé ;—but they come too fast 
for counting: so now I'll have a look after my berth. 

Alas! the cabin has been crowded all the while by some fifty others, 
wrangling, scolding, laughing, joking, complaining, and threatening, and 
not a berth to be had. 

“ You’ve put me next the tiller,” said one; “I’m over the boiler,” 
screamed another. 

“TI have the pleasure of speaking to Sir Willoughby Steward,” said 
the captain, to a tall, gray-headed, soldier-like figure, with a closely- 
buttoned blue frock. Sir Willoughby, your berth is No. 8.” 

“Eh! that’s the way they come it,” whispers a cockney to his friend. 
“ That ’ere chap gets a berth before us all.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” says the baronet mildly, “I took mine 
three days ago.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean any thing,” stammers out the other, and 
sneaks off. 

“ Laura Mariar—where’s Laurar?” calls out a shrill voice from the 
aft cabin. 

“ Here, Ma,” replies a pretty girl, who is arranging her ringlets at a 
glass, very much to the satisfaction of a young fellow in a braided frock, 
that stands gazing at her in the mirror with something very like a smile 
on his lip. 

There’s no mistaking that pair of dark-eyed fellows with aquiline 
noses and black ill-shaven beards—Hamburg or Dutch Jews, dealers in 
smuggled lace, cigars, and Geneva watches, and occasionally small money- 
lenders. How they scan the company as if calculating the profit they 
might turn them to! ‘The very smile they wear seems to say, Comment 
ce’st doux de tromper les Chretiens. But, holloa! there was a splash! 
we are moving and the river is now more amusing than the passengers. 

I should like to see the man that ever saw London from the Thames; 
or any part of it, save the big dome of St. Paul’s, the top of the monument, 
or the gable of the great black-wharf, inscribed with ‘Hodson’s pale Ale.’ 
What a devil of a row they do make. I thought we were into that fellow. 
See here’s a wherry actually under our bow; where is she now? are they 
all lost already? Lo! there they go bobbing up and down, and looking 
after us, as if asking why we didn’t sail over them. Ay! there comes an 
Indiaman, and that little black slug that’s towing her up against the 
stream, is one of the Tug Company’s craft ; and see how all the others at 
anchor keep tossing and pitching about, as we pass by, like an awkward 
room-full of people, rising at each new arrival. 

There’s Greenwich! a fine thing Greenwich. I like the old fellows 
that the first lord always makes stand in front, without legs or arms; a 
cheery sight: and there’s a hulk, or an hospital-ship, or something of 
that kind. 

“ That’s the Hexcellent,”’ saith a shrill voice behind me. 

“ Ah! I know her, she’s a revenue cruiser.” 

Lord, what liars are the Cockneys! The plot thickens every moment ; 
here come little bright green and gold things, shooting past, like dragon- 
flies skimming the water, steaming down to Gravesend. What a mob of 
parasols cover the deck, and what kissing of hands and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs to anonymous acquaintances nowhere. More steamers—here’s 
the “ Boulogne boat,” followed by the Ostender, and there rounding the 
reach comes the Ramsgate; and a white funnel, they say is the Cork 
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packet ; and yonder, with her steam escaping, is the Edinburgh, her deck 
crowded with soldiers. , 

“‘ Port—port it is—steady there—steady.” 

“Do you dine, sir?” quoth the steward to the pale gentleman. A faint 
“ Yes.”? “ And the ladies, too?” A more audible, “ No.” 

“T say, steward,” cries Sir Peter, “what’s the hour for dinner ” 

“ Four o'clock, sir, after we pass Gravesend.” 

«‘ Bring me some brandy and water, and a biscuit, then.” 

“Lud, Pa!” 

“ To be sure, dear—we shall be sick in the pool. They say there’s a 
head wind.” 

How crowded they are on the forepart of the vessel! six carriages and 
eight horses, the latter belong to a Dutch dealer, who, by-the-by, seems a 
shrewd fellow, who, well knowing the extreme sympathy between horses and 
asses, leaves the care of his to some Cockneys, who come down every half 
hour to look after the tarpaulins, inspect the coverings, see the knee-eaps 
safe, and ask if they want “’ay;” and all this, that to some others on board 
they may appear as sporting characters, well versed in turf affairs, and 
quite up to stable management. 

When the life and animation of the crowded river is passed, how vexatious 
it is to hear for the thousandth time the dissertations on English habits, 
customs, and constitution, delivered by some ill-informed, underbred fellow 
or other, to some eager German—a Frenchman happily is too self-sufficient 
ever to listen—who greedily swallows the farago of absurdity, which, 
according to the politics of his informant, represents the nation in a plethora 
of prosperity, or the last stage of inevitable ruin. I scarcely know which 
I detest the more: the insane toryism of the one, is about as sickening as 
the rabid radicalism of the other. The absurd misapprehensions foreigners 
entertain about us, are, in nine cases out of ten, communicated by our own 
people; and in this way I have always remarked afar greater degree of 
ignorance about England and the English to prevail among those who 
have passed some weeks in the country, than among such as had never 
visited our shores. With the former the Thames Tunnel is our national 
boast ; raw beef and boxing our national predilections ; the public sale of 
our wives a national practice. 

“ But what’s this? our paddles are backed. Any thing wrong, steward ?” 

‘No, sir, only another passenger coming aboard.” 

“ How they pull, and there’s a stiff sea running too, A queer figure that 
is in the stern sheets; what a beard he has!” 

I had just time for the observation, when a tall, athletic man, wrapped in 
a wide blue cloak, sprang on the deck—his eyes were shaded by large green 
spectacles and the broad brim of a very projecting hat; a black beard, a 
rabbi might have envied, descended from his chin, and hung down upon his 
bosom; he chucked a crown-piece to the boatman as he leaned over the 
bulwark, and then turning to the steward, called out— 

“Eh, Jem! all right ?” 

“ Yes, sir, all right,” said the man, touching his hat respectfully. 

The tall figure immediately disappeared down the companion-ladder, 
leaving me in the most puzzling state of doubt as to what manner of man 
he could possibly be. Had the problem been more easy of solution I should 
scarcely have resolved it when he again emerged—but how changed! The 
broad beaver had given place to a blue cloth foraging cap with a gold 
band around it ; the beard had disappeared totally, and left no suecessor 
save a well-rounded chin; the spectacles also had vanished, and a pair 
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of sharp, intelligent grey eyes, with a most uncommon degree of knowing- 
ness in their expression, shone forth; and a thin and most accurately-curled 
moustache graced his upper lip, and gave a character of Vandykism to his 
features, which were really handsome. In person he was some six feet two, 
gracefully but strongly built; his costume, without any thing approaching 
conceit, was the perfection of fashionable attire—even to his gloves there was 
nothing which D’ Orsay could have criticised ; while his walk was the very 
type of that mode of progression which is only learned thoroughly by a 
daily stroll down St. James’s-street, and the frequent practice of passing to 
and from Crockford’s at all hours of the day and night. 

The expression of his features was something so striking, I cannot help 
noting it: there was a jauntiness, an ease, no smirking, half-bred, 
self-satisfied look, such as a London linen-draper might wear on his trip 
to Margate; but a consummate sense of his own personal attractions and 
great natural advantages, had given a character to his features which seemed 
t0%say—it’s quite clear there’s no coming up to me: don’t try it—nascitur 
non fit. Hiswery voice implied it. The veriest commonplace fell from 
him with a look, a smile, a gesture, a something or other that made it tell ; 
and men repeated his sayings without knowing that his was liquor that 
was lost in decanting. ‘The way he scanned the passengers, and it was 
done in a second, was the practised observance of one who reads character at 
a glance. Over the Cockneys, and they were numerous, his eyes merely 
passed without bestowing any portion of attention; while to the lady part 
of the company his look was one of triumphant satisfaction, such as 
Louis XIV. might have bestowed when he gazed at the thousands in the 
garden of Versailles, and exclaimed, “ Oui! ces sont mes sujets.” Such 
was the Honourable Jack Smallbranes, younger son of a peer, ex-captain in 
the Life Guards, winner of the Derby, but now the cleared-out man of 
fashion flying to the Continent to escape from the Fleet, and cautiously 
coming aboard in disguise below Gravesend, to escape the bore of a bailiff, 
and what he called the horror of bills “ detested.” 
is: We reada great deal about Cincinnatus cultivating his cabbages, and we 
hear of Washington’s retirement when the active period of his career had 
passed over, and a hundred similar instances are quoted for our admiration, 
of men, who could throw themselves at once from all the whirlwind 
excitement of great events, and seek in the humblest and least obtrusive 
position an occupation and an enjoyment. But I doubt very much if your 
ex-man of fashion, your ci-devant winner of the Derby—the adored of 
Almack’s—the enfant cheri of Crockford’s and the Clarendon, whose equipage 
was a model, whose plate was perfection, for whom life seemed too short 
for all the fascinations wealth spread around him, and each day brought 
the one embarrassment how to enjoy enough--I repeat it, I doubt 
much if he, when the hour of his abdication arrives—and that it will arrive 
sooner or later not even himself entertains a doubt—when Holditch 
protests and Bevan proceeds; when steeds are sold at Tatersall’s and 
pictures at Christie’s ; when the hounds pass over to the next new victim, 
and the favourite for the St. Leger, backed with mighty odds, is now 
entered under another name; when in lieu of the bright eyes and honied 
words that make life a fairy tale, his genii are black-whiskered bailiffs and 
auctioneers’ appraisers—if he, when the tide of fortune sets in so strong 
against him, can not only sustain himself for a while against it, and when too 
powerful at last, can lie upon the current and float as gaily down, as ever 
he did joyously up, the stream—then, say I, all your ancient and modern 
instances are far below him: all your warriors and statesmen are but poor 
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pretenders compared to him, they have retired like rich shop-keepers, to 
live on the interest of their fortune, which is fame ; while he, deprived of all 
the accessories which gave him rank, place, and power, must seek within 
his own resources for all the future springs of his pleasure, and be satisfied 
to stand spectator of the game, where he was once the principal player. 
A most admirable specimen of this philosophy was presented by our new 
passenger, who, as he lounged against the binnacle, and took a deliberate 
survey of his fellow-travellers, seemed the very ideal of unbroken ease 
and undisturbed enjoyment: he knew he was ruined; he knew he had 
neither house in town or country; neither a steed, nor a yacht, nora 
preserve ; he was fully aware, that Storr and Mortimer, who would have 
given him a mountain of silver but yesterday, would not trust him with a 
mustard-pot to-day; that even “the legs” would laugh if he offered the 
odds on the Derby; and yet, if you were bound on oath to select the 
happiest fellow on board, by the testimony of your eyes, the choice would 
not have taken you five minutes. His attitude was ease itself; his legs 
slightly crossed, perhaps the better to exhibit a very well-rounded instep, 
which shone forth in all the splendour of French varnish; his travelling 
cap jauntily thrown on one side so as to display to better advantage his 
perfumed locks, that fluated in a graceful manner somewhat lengthily on 
his neck ; the shawl around his throat had so much of negligence, as to show 
that the splendid enamel pin that fastened it, was a thing of little moment 
to the wearer: all were in keeping with the nonchalante ease and self satis- 
faction of his look, as with half-drooping lids he surveyed the deck, 
caressing with his jewelled fingers the silky line of his moustache, and 
evidently enjoying in his inmost soul the triumphant scene of conquest his 
very appearance excited. Indeed a less practised observer than himself 
could not fail to remark the unequivocal evidences the lady portion of the 
community bore to his success: the old ones looked boldly at him with that 
fearless intrepidity that characterises conscious security—their property 
was insured, and they cared not how near the fire came to them; the 
very young participated in the sentiment from an opposite reason—theirs was 
the unconsciousness of danger ; but there was a middle term, what Balzac 
calls “la femme de trente ans,” and she either looked over the bulwarks, or 
at the funnel, or on her book, any where in short but at our friend, who 
appeared to watch this studied denial on her part, with the same kind of 
enjoyment the captain of a frigate would contemplate the destruction 
his broadsides were making’on his enemy’s rigging—and perhaps the latter 
never deemed his conquest more assured by the hauling down of the 
colours, than did the “ Honourable Jack,” when a let-down veil convinced 
him the lady could bear no more. 

I should like to have watched the proceedings on"deck where, although no 
acquaintance had yet been formed, the indications of such were clearly 
visible: the alderman’s daughters evincing a decided preference for walking 
on that side where Jack was standing, he studiously performing some 
small act of courtesy from time to time as they passed, removing a seat, 
kicking any small fragment of rope, &c.; but the motion of [the packet 
began to advertise me that note-taking was at an end, and the best thing 
I could do would be to “ compose” myself. 

“ What’s the number, sir?” said the steward, asI staggered down the 
companion. 

“TJ have got no berth,” said I mournfully. 

“ A dark horse, not placed,” said the Honourable Jack, smiling peety 
as he looked after me, while I threw myself on a sofa and the sea. 
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POLYHYMNIA 3 OR, SINGING FOR THE MILLION.* 


How we wish that Rousseau could just 
rise for a few hours from his grave, 
and hear one of Hullah’s or Mainzer’s 
vast vocal armies—those “ greges mil- 
Harii;” who combine their thousand 
discordant voices into one grand and 
harmonious whole. He would as- 
sufedly be compelled to admit that 
music was not an accidental discovery 
of the Egyptians, but that it is part 
and parcel of human nature. The 
first stave of “Rule Britannia,” re- 
sounding from two thousand voices 
through the great room of Exeter 
Hall, would dissipate his narrow 
theory, and force him to seek, for the 
science of sweet sounds, some origin 
more catholic than the whistling of the 
winds through the reeds upon the 
banks of the Nile. 

Some sapient dialecticians have de- 
fined man to be “a biped without fea- 
thers.” Others, who very properly 
conceived it derogatory to the dignity 
of the lord of creation thus elaborately 
to prove him no turkey-cock or pea- 
fowl, have more nobly described him as 
“4 rational animal.” Bishop Walton, 
in the first of the far-famed Prolego- 
mena to his great work, the Polyglott 
Bible, has followed the definition given 
by the most distinguished rabbinical 
writers, and terms man “ animal lo- 
quens,” a speaking animal. We are in- 
clined to think thata logician of the pre- 
sent day would seek elsewhere for the es- 
sential difference of man. | The musical 
épidemic which has spread from Ger- 
many over the Continent, has at length 
reac! our shores, Af harmonious 
contagion rages through every class of 
society. The halls of our public build- 
ings are converted into great concert- 
rooms. And were we—with this new 
development before our eyes, and in 
our ears—cwere we called on to define 


man, according to the rules of logic, 
by genus and essential difference, we 
should really be almost tempted to 
pronounce love of music to be the es- 
sential property which discriminates 
our species from our inferior fellow- 
creatures. “ A singing animal” would, 
without any doubt, be our definition. 
Or should any jealous stickler for the 
honour of humanity suggest that such 
a definition would confound the classes 
of Hullah with the songsters of the 
grove, we should not object to borrow 
an emendation from the schools, and 
call ourselves singing animals without 
feathers. 

No reflecting mind can contemplate 
this great national movement without 
considerable interest. We call it, ad- 
visedly, a great national movement ; nor 
do we; in the least degree, admit that 


we are enthugigsts for entertaining 
such an opinion Plato and Aristotle, 


differing, as thay did, from each other 
in almost every other part of their po- 
litical systems, both theoretic and prac- 
tical, in one point, nevertheless, were 
coincident. They both agreed that 
music might be made a mighty instru- 
ment in the regulation of their ideal 
republics. The philosophic mind might 
find in that divine science materials for 
the profoundest contemplations—types 
and symbols of the order and harmony 
of the universe itself. And, then, for 
the ruder masses—the millions—what 
means so likely to attract them to civi- 
lization, and win them over to refine- 
ment! Which of the arts eotild for 
one moment compete with music, in 
appropriating as peculiarly its due the 
poet’s commendation— 


** Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes. 
Emmollit mores, nec sinit esse feros,” 


/ Nor’ was the judicious and pro- 


* Singing for the Million. A Practical Course of Masical Instruction, adapted 
from its pleasing simplicity and rapid effect, to render Musical nas and 
o 


Singing familiar to all ages, capacities 


Mainzer.. London: 


sanction of the Committee of Priv 


and conditions. Sixth edition. By 
Simpkin & Marshall. 1842 
ilhem’s Method of ‘Teaching Singing, 
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m adapted to English use. Under the 


uncil on Education. By John Hullah. 


Forty-fifth thousand. London: J. W. Parker. 1842. 
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foundly-meditative Hooker a less zea- 
lous advocate for music. We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of citin 
the following noble and truly philoso- 
phical sentences:— 


* Touching musical harmony, whether 
by instrument or by voice, it being but 
of high and low in sounds a due propor- 
tionable disposition; such, nothwith- 
standing, is the force thereof, and so 
pleasing the effects it hath in that very 
part of man which is most divine, that 
some have been thereby inclined to think 
that the soul itself by nature is, or hath 
in it, harmony. A thing which de- 
lighteth all ages, and beseemeth all 
states ; a thing as seasonable in grief as 
in joy; as decent being added unto ac- 
tions of greatest weight and solemiity, 
as being used when men most sequester 
themselves from action. The reason 
hereof is an admirable facility which 
musie hath to express and represent to 
the mind, more inwardly than any other 
sensible mean, the very standing, rising, 
and falling, the very steps and inflections 
every way, the turns and varieties of all 
passions whereunto the mind is subject ; 
yea, so to imitate thei, that whether it 
resemblé unto us the same state wherein 
our minds already are, or a clean con- 
trary, we are not more contentedly by 
the one confirmed, than changed and led 
away by the other. In harmony, the 
very image and character of virtue and 
vice is perceived, the mind delighted 
with their resemblances, and brought, 
by having them often iterated, into a love 
of the things themselves. For which 
cause there is nothing more contagious 
and pestilent than some kinds of har- 
mony ; than some, nothing more strong 


and potent unto good. And that there ourmanuficturing districts. 


is such a difference of one kind from 
another, we need no proof but our own 
experience, inasmuch as we are at the 
hearing of some more inclined unto sor- 
row and heaviness, of some more moli- 
fied and softened in mind; one kind 
apter to stay ard settle us, another to 
move and stir out affections: there is 
that draweth to a marvellous, grave, and 
sober mediocrity; there is also that 
carrieth, as it were, into ecstacies, filling 
the mind with a heavenly joy, and for 
the time, in a manner severing it from 
the body ;—so that, although we lay 
altogether aside the consideration of 
ditty or matter, the very harmony of 
sounds being framed in due sort, and 
earried from the ear to the spiritual fa- 
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culties of the soul, is, by a native 
puissance and efficacy, greatly available 
to bring to a perfect temper whatsoever 
is there troubled ; apt as well to kindle 
the spirit as to allay that which is tod 
eager; sovereign against melanchol 
and despair; forcible to draw fort 
tears of devotion, if the mind be such 
as can yield them; able both to move 
and moderate all affections.”* 


We are wont to talk very big of 
“this nineteenth century,” and to 
imagine that our country, England at 
least, is a magister arttum ingeniqué 
largitor, whose chief office should be; 
to waft civilization and humanization 
on the waves that bear her conitmeres 
to the earth's remotest bounds. 


‘Change wide and deep, and silently 
performhed, 
This land shall witness; and as days 

roll on, 
Earth’s universal frame shall feel thé 
effect, 
Even till the smallest habitable rock; 
Beaten by lonely billows, hears the 
songs 
Of humanized society, and blooms 
With civil arts that send their fragrance 
forth, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
From culture, unexclusively bestowéd 
On Albion’s noble race, in freedom born; 
Expect these mighty issues.” 


We are not quite as sanguiiie as 
Mr. Wordsworth in our expectations 
of thése magnificent results of our 


foreign relations. At present, hows 
ever, we wowld-eonfing.. 

home view.{| Look at the masses of 
In what 
state are the “ civil arts” amongst 
our cotton-spinners, and pottety then, 
and colliers? Is society among them 
really humanized? Alas! alas! is not 
humanity itself almost extinct within 
them? Even though they can write a 
little and work the rule of threeeven 
though they are dexterous and efficient 
in their several occupatiofis—yet; are 
their minds in the least degree culti- 
vated, their feelings developed, their 
tastes refined? Have they eve? been 
taught the meaning of the term 
“‘ beautiful ?” Are they not all their 
lives accustomed to be treatéd, even 
by their parents, as things; valuable 


cemctprrectietaremecsdesiectinhaapacatntliesttt pentane earareiipinenciciccrctpaatepilmestetiasitaiiinntiegmnaintmnlnitles 
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chiefly for the work they can produce, 
not as persons, formed in God's own 
image, and carrying within them 
hearts, whose ineffable and innume- 
rable tendernesses are no mean em- 
blem of his infinity? Pass from our 
manufacturing to our rural population, 
and shall we find them raised very many 
degrees above the lusty steers that toil 
beneath their ploughs and waggons? 
How seldom does one meet a peasant, 
whose emotive nature has been suffi- 
ciently developed to render it less than 
mockery, to invite him to share the 
rapture which a lovely landscape kin- 
- dles in each cultivated bosom! From 
earliest childhood he has been familiar, 
but he has never learned to converse, 
with nature. He has never been 
taught to feel, for feelings must be 
educated, the beauty of those objects 
amidst which his life is past. He has 
never learned to look with admiration 
on the rising or the setting sun, or so- 
lace himself with the songs of birds or 
the music of falling waters. He goes 
through his routine of daily toil as 
unimpressed by nature as his own 
spade and harrow. The force of 
habit renders him progressively yet 
more callous and impenetrable—until, 
at last, the unhappy boor becomes as 
incapable of any refinement of feeling, 
or elevation of taste, as the hogs and 
oxen that stock his farm. Surely in 
such classes of our population music 
has a field to exercise its magic powers 
of humanization, where it is as much 
needed as it ever was amongst the 

’ savage Thracians. 


“ Silvestres homines sacer interpresque 
deorum, 

Caedibus et victu foedo deteruit Orpheus, 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque 
leones : 

Dictus et Amphion, Thebane conditor 
arcis, 

Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece 
blanda, 

Ducere quo vellet.” 


These mythic fables veiled a deep 
and ewe truth, which Aristotle, 
and Plato, and other profound thinkers 
of olden time, were able to uncover, 
and reveal ina clear visible form, 
They designed to intimate that music 
has a mighty power to influence man- 
kind, when degraded so low that it 
would be utterly hopeless by any 


other avenue to reach those sen- 
sibilities, which, even though un- 
developed and uncultivated, still lie 
at the bottom, deep-buried, of 
every human heart. We are quite 
prepared for the contemptuous smile 
with which many a clever man—for 
the clever man of the present day is 
often a mere literary machine who 
thinks no more than an automaton— 
would receive the suggestion that the 
cultivation of music among our “ mil- 
lions” might tend very materially to 
meliorate their condition—to teach 
them, when no other instruction could 
gain any access—to strike the cords of 
humanity within them, and make them 
feel of themselves and their com- 
panions, that they are somewhat more 
than living machines—to open to them 
a new and constant source of pure en- 
joyment, which, while it attracted them 
frgm the Chartist cabal, from the cock- 
pip amd the boxing-ring, and from still 
oWer depths than thpst, would like- 
wise educate their feelings, develope 
their emotions, and call forth those 
tastes—that love of harmony, that ad- 
miration of what is beautiful—which 
were implanted in our breasts that we 
might not bury all our thoughts in this 
low, grovelling world, but rise in heart 
and mind to our native skies, to Him 
who is the antitype of every perfection 
we discern in these his lowest works, 
the “first good, first perfect, and 
first fair!’ This tendency of music 
to evolve the religious principle was 
seen by the ancients with a very re- 
markable degree of clearness. Their 
Orpheus, the personification of music, 
is a sacred character. He not merely 
civilizes men, but he makes them reli- 
gious. He is not only a musician, but 
a priest. He is “Thracius vates,” 
or “ sacer interpresque divorum,”, or 
** Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos.” 
This is an age in which a reason is 
asked for any thing. The age of au- 
thority and of sentiment, as well as of 
chivalry, isgone. Reason is the uni- 
versal goddess. The tendency of our 
pa theology is, to remove religion 
erself from the heart, and enthrone 
her in the intellect, amid abstract pro- 
positions and brain-splitting metaphy- 
sical theories. In such an age, then, 
the authority of the mighty dead is at 
a discount ; and appeals to what we 
actually feel within us (strange delu- 
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sion !) are regarded as weakness or en- 
thusiasm. We would, then, ask a 
hearing from pure intellect, while we 
endeavour to show that this power 
of melody is not a dream, but a fact, 
and to explain the rationale why music 
possesses such an influence to cultivate 
and refine, where no other education 
could hope for the least success. 

We claim these matchless powers, 
then, for the divine science of harmony, 
because music is, as has been beauti- 
fully said, “the bridge from sense to 
soul.” It is a source at once of sen- 
sual pleasure and of spiritual enjoy- 
ment. And it is from the circumstance 
that there is so much of mere sensual 
pleasure communicated by it that its 
influence over half-civilized masses is 
derived. The love of sweet sounds is 
almost as much a part of our animal 
constitution as the love of sweet tastes, 
or the desire of rest, or any other bo- 
dily appetite that can be mentioned. 
To men, therefore as men, no matter 
how degraded or debased, music will 
come home with pleasure, because it 
is the supply of a natural want, and 
the gratification of a natural propen- 
sion. They will be attracted by it, 
because it is an instrument of pleasure. 
Those who are sunk very low will find 
no pleasure from the sister arts of 
poetry or painting, for they can afford 
no delight except to tastes which have 
been already educated. The sensual 
element in them is too subtil to be per- 
ceived by those who are “ enclosed in 
their own fat,” and buried in carnality. 
They address themselves little to the 
fleshly man. They produce pleasure,not 
so much by their power of calling forth 
simple natural emotions, as by their 
power of suggestion. And they must 
therefore be comparatively inoperative 
upon an uncultivated and uneducated 
population. 

But no human being is too unedu- 
cated or too low in the scale of being 
to receive pleasure from sweet music. 
The most brutalized of our race can 
enjoy a good taste, nor should we sup- 
pose them less capable of receiving 
pleasure from a silvery sound. Thus 
admitted through the outward ears, 
a softening influence steals impercepti- 
bly over the spirit. Here is just the 
meaning of those allegories which re- 
presented Orpheus and his mystic 
confraternity, as taming lions, mollify. 
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ing tigers, and moving the woods and 
impenetrable rocks. hat was first a 
purely animal and sensual enjoyment, 
soon becomes an elevated and spiritual 
delight. The sounds which at first 
only gratified the ears, now touch the 
heart, elicit the feelings, purify the 
affections, and call forth the tenderest 
sensibilities of our nature. 

Such, we might hope, may be the 
beneficial effects of musical instruction 
upon the lower orders of society. Nor 
can we overlook the innocent lurury 
which a taste for music would bestow 
upon the poor. We cannot but feel 
very deeply that a vast deal of heart- 
lessness and harshness are evinced 
towards our humbler brethren by those 
who are in the main both well inten- 
tioned and benevolent. The friends 
of the poor have for the most part 
exerted themselves to debar them from 
dangerous, rather than supply them 
with, innocent enjoyments, There is 
a vast deal of zealous and conscientious 
endeavour to close the beer shops, and 
shut the railroads, upon Sunday ; and 
“horror sits plumed” upon many a 
rigid countenance, as its owner dilates 
upon the absolute necessity of keeping 
every poor person under our authority 
from the theatre and the show, from 
the race-course and ball-alley. All 
this may be very necessary and very 
right—but we should like to see a 
little more tenderness of feeling evinced 
than we have generally observed. 
We should like to hear the friends 
of the poor showing their kindness by 
something more than negations, and 
checks, and restrictions. We should 
like to hear some anxiety, if possible, 
to provide some positive enjoyment for 
those whose majority of hours must be 
passed in a dull monotony of toilsome 
drudgery. We are aware that this is 
an extremely difficult point. Every 
one who has had the charge of ser- 
vants, or any other dependents, and 
who has been actuated by a conscien- 
tious interest about their welfare, 
knows full well how hard a matter it 
is to discover any amusement for them 
which is free from some positively dan- 
gerous tendency. How important then 
must be a pursuit, which, while it 
delights the senses, softens the heart, 
and raises the affections, and which, 
without losing a particle of its fasci- 
nating power over the animal nature, — 
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can be sublimated into the highest and 
purest devotional exercise. 

Nor is it only, or perhaps even prin- 
cipally, amongst the lowest classes that 
we should anticipate a great moral 
improvement from the diffusion of 
musical taste. Look at our men of 
business-—see how they toil like galley 
slaves, fast bound in the chains of their 
tyrant mammon. See how the wither- 
ing spirit of the world has dried up 
their very soul, and indurated their 
minds with a coarse shell of insensibi- 
lity. How much pleasure, to take no 
higher ground—how much pleasure do 
such men lose in their passage through 
this world, by this desertion of what 
is natural, this bondage to what is ar- 
tificial. How seldom has a man actively 
engaged in any busy walk of life, the 
eourage plainly to ask himself, is what 
what I am engaged in really for my 
happiness? Alas! true self-love is very 
rare among our men of business, how- 
ever common selfishness maybe. There 


are no masters so cruel as wordly men 
are to themselves, JWe wistrome lovely 
sonnet of Wordsworth’s were engraved 


in golden letters over every desk in our 
banks, and counting houses, and law 
courts; 


The world is too much with us! late 
and soon 

Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers, 

Little there is in nature we call ours, 

We have oo away our hearts —a 
sordid boon! 

That sea which bares its bosom to the 


moon, 

Those clouds that will be weeping at all 
hours, 

And are upgathered now like summer 
flowers, 

For this—for every thing—we are out 
of time! 

They move us not! O God, I'd rather be 

A pagan, cradled in a creed outworn, 

So might I—standing on this pleasant 
lea— 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn! 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the 


sea, 
Or hear Old Triton blow his many- 
wreathed horn. 


hese, indeed, are words which strike 
very heart. 

é cultivation of 
musical taste act as an antidote to this 
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worldliness — this withering worldli- 
ness of spirit which is so peculiarly the 
bane of this shop-keeping age. There 
is an influence in music which is pre- 
eminently unworldly. Its accents are 
addressed to the heart. Its tendency 
is todevelope exactly that portion of 
our constitution to which the utilita- 
rian atmosphere of the day is so uncon- 
genial and unfriendly—the emotions, 
the sensibitities, the feelings which 
can comprehend and admire ther 
xasgx—Wwhat is lovely in morals and 
beautiful in nature. \ 
Again, as an improvement in the 
social pleasures of the upper classes, 
who can contemplate without the most 
delightful anticipation the prospect of 
our really becoming a musical nation. 
There is no disputing the fact that as 
a nation, (we include English, Scotch, 
and Irish, in the charge,) we have not 
the art of agreeable conversation. We 
doubt if two or three of our formal 
dinner parties would not have made 
Maimonides reconsider his definition 
of man as a “speaking animal.” Do 
we often pay a morning visit, except 
to particular friends, without much 
reluctance? Are we often much dis- 
appointed at finding the “ family not 
at home.” Have we often failed dur- 
ing the progress of an evening party 
to think of purgatory ? Have we often 
been invited to meet a party of emi- 
nent literary men, without ending the 
evening with some such soliloquy as 
this, “after all how extremely stupid 
I have been.” The truth cannot be 
denied that we have not yet learned in 
these countries the art of making our 
social meetings agreeable. We do not 
understand in the least degree the 
feelings with which a Frenchman looks 
forward through the toils of the day to 
the luxury of a social evening. How- 
ever we may delude ourselves, the real 
verity is that our intercourse with 
society instead of being an elevating 
enjoyment, is generally an irksome and 
unpleasant, thing, which must be gone 
through because it is the custom. It 
is all very well when we are young, 
and find pleasure in every thing, but 
give it time, and society will sicken us 
at last. Let us become well acquainted 
with it, and we shall find out its dull- 


ness. See how anxiously the com- 
mencement of dancing is looked for in 
a large room of company, because it 
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Sélieves so many from the embarrassing 


‘predicament of having nothing to say. 
/ And yet, after all, it is very degrading 


to human nature, that an assembly of 
our best educated classes should find 
it so hard to furnish each other with 
any mental entertainment for an hour 
or two, that they are driven for mental 
amusement to kick: their heels about 


\ the floor. 


Now, unquestionably, good musical 
‘ormances would be a wonderful 
improvement upon our “ dull, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable” assemblies. 
Conversation would flow much more 
agreeably and easily when diversified 
Fy some harmonious interludes. And 
if we were properly edueated, every 
room of company would furnish the 
materials for a delightful concert. 
Every time we mingled with society 
would be an opportunity for improving 
ourselves in the most graceful of ac- 
complishments. Imagine what a new 
tone would be given to our dinners 
and evening parties if the choral com- 
nme of Handel and Hayden, 
eethoven, and Mozart, formed a 
— of the entertainment. Conceive 
OW & morning visit would be relieved 
by being made use of to practise some 
new duet, or trio, or quartette. Fancy 
how much it would elevate our country 
gentlemen if a few hours were stolen 
each day from the sports of the field 
to bestow upon vocal and instrumental 
music. How many hours might thus 
be rescued from ennui. How many 
wide-opening yawns and deep-drawn 
sighs might thus be saved. How many 
softening influences and elevating 
thoughts, mighé thus be insinuated into 
minds unprepared to receive good in 
any more didactic and less fascinating 
form. 

But it is chiefly from its bearings 
upon our ecclesiastical system that we 
look upon the present musical develop- 
ment asa deat interesting andimpor- 
tant movement. There is a growing, 


and, however some amiable enthusiasts 


may transgress the line of wisdom, a 
most wise desire, to work the external 
machinery of the church more effec- 
tively—to make her solemnities more 
impressive and affecting—to exemplify 
in practice the via media which she has 
chosen for herself, as far removed from 
the nakedness of Puritanism 


exer-burderrett-veremanials of Romer 
And of those subsidiary means, by which 
the church would enlist the sympathies 
of the youthful mind, and attract all 
her worshippers of every age, she re- 
gards her music as the chief. Her 
liturgy is constructed on the supposi- 
tion that a great part of it is to be 
sung. For many years indeed, in most 
of our churches, this most essential 
part of God's solgmn service has been 
totally neglected )€here has been either 
no singing at all, or, more grievous 
alternative, such singing only as was 
produced by the nasal* organs of that 
anomalous animal, the parish clerk 
We know that there are many so 
disposed by nature or by habit to pu- 
ritanize, that they feel extremely jea- 
lous of any considerable improvement 
in our church music. They profess 
that they find from their own expe- 
rience something unfriendly to devo- 
tion in our cathedral service, while 
they perceive a peculiar adaptation, in 
nasal twangs and stentorian braying, 
to glerify God, and honour his holy 
name. They deliver themselves of & 
number of cant phrases, in which, for 
the life of us, we never could discover 
the least glimmer of meaning, such as 
“the heart is the great point, and the 
music signifies but little.” « I like te 
hear a person singing whether they 
have a voice or not.” “ It matters not 
so much about the singing, devotion is 
the thing.” All these ‘ pleas for dis- 
cord,” as it seems to us, must be 
grounded upon either of these two 
principles—either that bad music is in 
itself peculiarly suited to give wings to 
our devotion, or that it is peculiarly 
fitted for the service and praise of the 


* A witty friend of ours once remarked that he had constantly observed that it 
‘was the uniform practice of parish clerks to use their pocket-handkerchief before 
7 began the psalm, Our friend being of a philosophic turn, puzzled himself to 
find out a reason for this phenomenon. At length he hit upon an explanation which 
completely satisfied him—namely, that the parish clerks always sing through theit 
nose, and hence the necessity they experienee of clearing their. musical organ before 


@ performance ! 
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Most High. We shall leave these 
propositions to be dealt with by our 
r 


rs. 

In the platform of the Jewish church 
an important and prominent position 
was occupied by sacred music. We 
find in the reign of David (1 Chron. 
xxiii.) no Jess than four thousand Le- 
wites devoted exclusively to the choral 
service of the temple, “ to praise the 
Lord with the instruments,” “ for song 
in the house of the Lord, with cymbals, 
psalteries, and harps, for the service 
of the house of God.” And in the 
descriptions of the church above, on 
which the beloved disciple so delights 
to dwell, music seems the favourite 
occupation of that blessed society. 
Does the Lamb stand on the Mount 
of Sion? An innumerable choir sing 
a new song before his throne, Does 
he receive from Him who sits upon the 
throne the mysterious book. Saints 
and angels, their number ten thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands, unite their voices in one 
stupendous chorus, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and_/strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 
The choral symphony never dies away 
in the celestial temple, for they cease 
not day nor night crying, Holy, Holy, 
Holy! In short, almost every time 
that the Revelation removes the inter- 
vening clouds and introduces us to the 
glorious society of the church trium- 

hant in heaven, we find that music is 
their delightful employment, we hear 
ir praises and their prayers rising 
in holy melody before the throne of 
God! 

These divine examples the Christian 
church in every age has thought it 
meet to imitate and follow. The ca- 
tholic church, militant here in earth, 
has ever loved to join her voice with 
the harmonies of heaven. The custom 
of singing the Psalms from side to side, 
as it is done in our cathedrals, may be 


traced to the apostolic age. Socrates ~ 


records that it was practised in the 
church at Antioch when Ignatius the 
disciple and friend of the blessed apos- 
tles, was the bishop. It does not seem 
to have been so early introduced into 
the western church, but in the fourth 
century we find traces of the custom 
both at Rome and Milan, when Dama- 
sus and Basil were respectively the 


bishops of those sees. St. Basil men- 
tions in one of his epistles, (Ep. ad 
Clerum Neoces, Ep. 63,) “that the 

ople in his time rising before it was 
ight, went to the house of prayer, and 
there in great agony of soul and in- 
cessant showers of tears, made confes- 
sion of their sins to God; and then 
rising from their. prayers, proceeded 
to singing of Psalms, dividing them- 
selves into two parts, and singing by 
turns.” And who can pretend to esti- 
mate how much religion owes to these 
soul-elevating hymns which have thus 
been rising for eighteen centuries ? 
Who can say, in ages and countries 
where the light of true doctrine was 
shaded by clouds of error, how many 
hearts have been touched, how many 
sacred affections raised, by the music 
of the church? Who will number all 
the tears of penitence, the offerings of 
praise, the overflowings of thanksgiv- 
ing, the kindling emotions of love and 
joy, which have on by the 
chanting of the Psalms of David. 
“ The Prophet David,” again to quote 
from the immortal Hooker, “ having 
singular knowledge, not in poetryalone, 
but in music also, judged them both to 
be things most necessary for the house 
of God ; left behind him to that pur- 
pose a number of divinely indited 
poems ; and was, further, the author 
of adding unto poetry, melody in pub- 
lic prayer, melody both vocal and in- 
strumental, for the raising up of men’s 
hearts, and the sweetening of their af- 
fections towards God. In which con- 
sideration the church of Christ doth 
likewise at the present day retain it as 
an ornament to God’s service, and a 
help to our own devotion. They must 
have hearts very dry and tough from 
whom the melody of the Psalms doth 
not sometime draw that wherein a 
mind, religiously affected, delighted. 
St. Basil saith: ‘ whereas the Holy 
Spirit saw that mankind is unto virtue 
hardly drawn, and that righteousness 
is the least accounted of by reason of 
the proneness of our affections to that 
which delighteth, it pleased the wisdom 
of that same Spirit to borrow from 
melody that pleasure, which, mingled 
with heavenly mysteries, causeth the 
smoothness and softness of that which 
toucheth the ear to convey, as it were 
by stealth, the treasures of good things 
into man’s mind. To this purpose were 
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those harmonious tunes of Psalms de- 
vised for us, that they which are either 
in years but young, or touching per- 
fection of virtue as‘yet not grown to 
ripeness; might, when they think they 
sing, learn. Oh, the wise conceit of that 
heavenly teacher,’ which hath by his 
skill found out a way, that doing those 
things wherein we delight, we may also 
learn that whereby we profit.’ ”* 

It was evidently the intention of the 
compilers of our liturgy that music 
should be ly employed in the pub- 
lic services of the Church of England. 
Besides the Psalms at morning and 
evening prayer, the hymns which fol- 
low the first and second lessons are 
permitted to be sung. The solemn 
confessions of her faith, the Apostles’, 
Athanasian, and Nicene creeds, the 
church orders to be “ sung or said,” 
thus evidently intimating that the pre- 
ferable mode, wherever practicable, is 
to sing them, allowing us to say them 
when that alternative is necessary. In 
the most fervent of our supplications 
she desires to raise her devotion to the 
highest point by the aid of music, com- 
manding her litany to be “sung or 
said,” thus again giving the preference 
to singing. One example more. “ The 
Order for the Burial of the Dead.” In 
this last office which the church per- 
forms over the graves of her children, 
she calls in the aid of music to heighten 
the effect, and deepen the impres- 
sions of that solemn occasion; and 
' ibes that when practicable, a 

@ proportion of the service shall 


‘en 


theoretically, music forms a 
most important element in the services 


of the Church of England. And we 
verily believe, until this element is 
practically evolved, that the church 
cannot make fair trial of her powers. 
Will any man of common sense tell 
us that the droning of a solo clerk, or 
the screaming of a few discordant tre- 
bles, ay, and the bad taste and vul- 
garity of some of those modern hymns 
which are so often substituted for the 


music of the church, will not go far to | 
neutralize, or banish the solemn, and | 


yet elevated devotion which our liturgy 
is so calculated to produce? Will any 
One tell us that such disgusting bur- 
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lesques suit well the tone and spirit of 
our noble collects? Will any one main- \ 


tain that they are really calculated to \ 
raise our devotional feelings, and elicit \ 


emotions meet for those whose feet 
stand in the house of their God. And, 
in the name of reason, what else can 
be the use of church music? The mere 
opus operatum of mouths being opened 
and sounds produced cannot be the 
thing designed. If music be prescribed 
as part of the worship of God, what 


absurdity to substitute for music ez- / 


actly the thing most exactly opposite 
to it, namely, discord, as a fulfilment 
of this command. , 
Yes, the music of the church, even 
tolerably cultivated, would tell potently 
upon the religion of our country. How. 
many who now sit listless and unin- 
terested in our country churches, how 
many who never enter a church, would 
be attracted by fine music, and learn 
instruction from those sounds which 
they first listened to only as a luxury. 
How many who could cast no other 
gift into God's treasury, might “ lay 
up in store for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come,” 
by consecrating their voice to his praise. 
How many children would call the Sab- 
bath a delight, principally because they 
were early trained to take their ‘part 
in the sacred chorus. How many 
happy asociations would bind the heart 
of each village choir to the church 
where they had first been thrilled by 
the organ’s swell, and where with their 
earliest friends and companions they 
had been taught to sing the of 
God with joyful lips. With what in- 
terest would each recurring festival be 
regarded, even to imbecile old age, 
which brought with it the remem- 
brance of the Easter or the Christmas 
anthem, in which we were wont to join 
our own with voices long since silent ! 
music of the church would gather 


| round the church itself, and thus raise 
| and sanctify all those tender feelings 
| which our national lyrist has depicted 


in these exquisite lines :— 


When through life unblest we rove 
Losing all that madé life dear, 


| Should some notes we used to love 


In days of boyhood, meet our ear. 


' * Eccles. ‘Pol. Book. v. 
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Qh, how welcome breathes the strain ! 
Waking thoughts that long have slept, 
Kindling former smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have wept ! 
Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of ecleuial flow’rs, 
Is the grateful breath of song, 
That once was heard in happier hours. 
Filled with balm, the gale sighs on, 
Though the flowers have sunk in 
death ; 
So when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music’s breath. 


We are convinced that the music of 
the church would attach the hearts of 
children by ties that never could be 
broken. And not merely would the 
music of the church thus bind her chil- 
dren to herself, it would likewise form 
such an elegance of taste, as would 
drive them back to her bosom, by a 
repulsive power, from the meeting- 
house and the conventicle. We defy any 
person who has been trained to the 
music of the church, whose early tastes 
have been formed to the regular chant- 
ing ofthe Psalms, and the compositions 
of our standard English school of ca- 
thedral music, the anthems and services 
of Clarke and Aldridge, of Green 
and Travers, of Crotch and Blow— 
we defy any one so trained, oxcept 
some second Midas, to tolerate that 
ineffable compound of vulgarity and 
eant which go to make up, along with 
stentorian and sincere (we do not mean 
unmingled) dissonance, a good meet- 
ing-house performance. 

Who can read without some degree 


of sympathy the following lines from 
the pen of one whom we can never 
think of without sorrow, the elegant- 
mainded, the enthusiastic, the unfor- 


tunate Hazlitt, “I remember once 
straying along the margin of a stream, 
in one of those low, sheltered valleys 
on Salisbury plain, where the monks 
of former ages had planted chapels, and 
built hermits’ cells. There was a lit- 
tle parish church near, but tall elms 
and quivering alders hid it from my 
sight, when. all of a sudden I was 
startled by the sound of the full or- 
gan, pealing on the ear, accompanied 
y rustic voices, the willing choir of 
village maids and children. It rose 
like an exhalation of rich, distilled per- 
fumes. The dew from a thousand 
pastures was gathered in its softness ; 
the silence of a thousand years spoke 
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in it, It came upon the heart like the 
calm beauty of death—fancy caught the 
sound, and faith mounted on it to the 
skies. It filled the valley like a mist, 
and then poured on its endless chant, 
and still it swells upon the ear, and 
wraps me in a golden trance, drowning 
the noisy tumult of this world,” We 
do not mean to stamp with our unqua- 
lified approval, the sentiment, the me- 
taphors, or the diction of this passage. 
But who can read it without perceiv- 
ing in it the marks of just that sen- 
sibility of mind which might haye been 
powerfully attracted by a full deyelop- 
ment of the church system, and inde- 
libly impressed in childhood by the 
music of the church. If Hazlitt, when 
a child, had learned to love our ser- 
vices, and himself to bear a part in 
sacred melody, would that heart which 
wasso lastingly struck by these passing 
sounds, have continued unimpressed ? 
would he himself probably have turned 
out a sceptic or a revolutionist ? 

We ourselves can record, from our 
own experience, a circumstance some- 
what similar to that described by Mr. 
Hazlitt. .In the course of our pere- 
grinations last summer, we found our- 
selves one Friday morning in the little 
town of Fethard, which is situated ip 
the heart of Tipperary, horrendum no- 
men! We were at once delighted and 
surprised to hear a fine chime of bells 
ringing out their merry peals from the 
old grey church tower, for the musi¢ 
of bells is rarely heard in the wilds of 
Munster, We were attracted by the 
sound to the church itself, and on en- 
tering it we were charmed to find our- 
selves in a fine Gothic structure, far 
more like a cathedral than most of our 
cathedral structures in Ireland. But 
our pleasure and surprise was still fur- 
ther heightened when we listened to 
the performance of the village choir. 
They were aided, indeed, not by the 
swelling tones of the organ, but by 
the humble strains of a piano-forte! 
Notwithstanding this deficiency, we 
have often heard the Psalms worse 
chanted in some of our most cele- 
brated cathedrals, The trebles were 
absolutely beautiful. One contra tenor 
voice struck us as peculiarly fine, and 
the two bassi were a means despi, 
cable. The whole effect was admirable. 
We well remember the very chants, 
They were three; one of Aldridge’s 
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| one of Langdon’ 8, one of our own 
Stevenson’s. We could not help feel- 
ing very deeply and lastingly impressed. 
Wethought with ourselves how mighty 
the effect would be upon the country if 
the service of all qur village churches 
was so conducted. How useful must 
such music be in preparing the minds 
of the congregation to listen to the 
evangelical and eloquent discourses of 
their distinguished and apostolic pas- 
tor,* under whose fostering care this 
village choir has been raised up! 
Holding, as we do, such views as 
we have endeavoured to sketch out, 
respecting the important effect of music 
cultivation upon the general manners 
of society, and. particularly upon our 
ecclesiastical system, we hail it as a 
most interesting and auspicious cir- 
gumstance that tha subject has at 
Tength attracted the\attention of the 
legislature. The unreflecting world- 
ling may smile with contempt at the 
idea of a British minister\pusying him- 
self, about crotchets and quavers, but 
the philosopher, who looks a little 
below the surface for the eauses of 
national character and national great- 
ness, will perhaps be inclined to doubt 
whether any of Sir Robert Peel’s mas- 
terly financial measures will so power- 
fully affect the future history of the 
English people, as that simple arrange- 
ment which has made musical instruc- 
tion a portion of the teaching of the 
national schools. 
The committee of council on educa- 
tion, from the reports of their in- 
ctors, were made acquainted with 
the fact that the cultivation of vocal 
music was totally neglected in the 
elementary schools of Great Britain. 
Their lordships were nevertheless con- 
vinced that the population of the sister 
island are naturally gifted with musical 
taste, from the manner in which the 
children, without any instruction, 
quickly = up, by imitation, the 
psalm and hymn tunes employed in 
divine worship, and frequently sing 
them for amusement at their homes. 
The committee of council became 
so strongly impressed with the neces- 
sity of remedying this deficiency, that 
they turned their attention, with a 
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most laudable anxiety, to the best 
method of introducing musical in- 
struction into the elementary schools. 
They were, however, stopped in limine 
by the want of any system adapted 
for the purpose. ‘ Among the impe- 
diments,” we quote from the minute 
of the committee of council, prefixed 
to the work of Mr. Hullah, published 
under their lordships’ superintendence, 
“among the impediments to the intro- 
duction of a more general cultivation 
of vocal music among the lower orders 
of Great Britain, has been the want 
of a method of instruction facilitating 
the teaching of vocal music in the ele- 
mentary schools. As a preliminary to 
the preparation of such a method, their 
lordships had directed their secretary 
to collect or procure from various 

rts of Europe, where vocal music 

ad been cultivated in elementary 
schools, the books in most general use 
in normal schools, and in the schools 
of the communes and of the towns. 
The manuals of vocal music were ac- 
cordingly collected in Switzerland, 
Holland, the German States, Prussia, 
Austria, and France. 

* The chief common characteristic 
of these works is, that they are gene- 
rally framed in the synthetic order, and 
proceed from the simplest elements, 
with more or less skill, to those which 
are more difficult and complex. The 
synthetic method appeared to be de- 
veloped with the greatest skill and 
care in the work published by M. 
Wilhem, under the sanction of the 
minister of public instruction in Paris. 

“The accounts which their lord- 
ships received of the success of this 
method in Paris, induced them to di- 
rect. their secretary to procure for 
them the assistance of Mr. Hullah, 
who was known to have given much 
attention to the subject, and to have 
been already engaged in making trials 
of the method. They were directed 
to proceed to Paris, to examine in de- 
tail the expedients resorted to in the 
practical application of this method to 
elementary schools; and also to com- 
municate with the minister of public 
instruction, and with M. Wilhem, 
previously to the preparation of this 


* The Rev. Henry Woodward, the Rector of Fethard, is well known to our 
Teadera as an eminent writer, and one of our first pulpit orators, 
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method for the use of elementary 
schools in England.” 

Certainly no higher practical testi- 
mony could be given to M. Wilhem’s 
method than that he has succeeded in 
teaching the volatile Parisians. He 
must have the art of making his in- 
structions very amusing, or he would 
not allure hundreds of Parisian youths 
each evening to his class rooms from 
the cafés and gardens, from the Bou- 
levards, and the thousand divertisse- 
mens of the city of pleasure. And yet 
such is the pleasing fact. Mr. Kay, 
the secretary of the committee of coun- 
cil, found not less than four hundred 
artisans assembled in the Halle-aux- 
draps, receiving evening instruction 
from M. Hubert, the most distin- 
guished of M. Wilhem’s assistants. 

In accordance with the directions of 
the committee of council, Mr. Hullah 
proceeded, after a careful examination 
of the various continental systems, to 
compile a manual of musical instruc- 
tion suited to the use of English ele- 
mentary schools. . Of his intended 
work only the first part has been pub- 
lished, which is designed for beginners. 
He proposes shortly to bring out a 
second part, containing more of the 
science of music, and suited to give in- 
formation to those who are not content 
with singing at sight, but desire to un- 
derstand something of the science, as 
op to the art, of music. 

his first part, whose title stands at 
the head of this article, is most admi- 
rably executed. Following the syn- 
thetic method, it proceeds from the 
gamut to intervals, and from intervals 
to simple airs, arranged for one, two, 
and three voices. A catechetical form 
has been adopted, which tends very 
much to facilitate the teacher’s busi- 
ness, while it impresses his instructions 
upon the learners. The entire is ar- 
ranged in so simple and methodical a 
manner, that, with the aid of Mr. 
Hullah’s book, and the papers which 
are referred to in it, and printed in a 
cheap form, any person moderately 
skilled in music could undertake suc- 
cessfully the instruction of a class. 

It is in fact a good grammar of 
music, and nothing more. The manual 
evolutions, which to the uninitiated 
appear so much the essence of the sys- 
tem, are in trath a very insignificant 
part, and might be perfectly dispensed 
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with. Neither M. Wilhem nor Mr. 
Hullah, have made any discovery in 
music. They have merely arrangeda 
very convenient method of teaching 
children what, it is needless to say, 
every musician knew before. A great 
deal of mystification, as it appears to 
us, prevails on this point. Many peo- 
ple speak of the “new system,” as if 
they thought some wonderful secret had 
been discovered of making all the 
world musicians. The “new system” 
is nothing more than a good mode of 
teaching ; but the best technical mode 
cannot make proficients without dili- 
gence in the instructor, and diligence 
in the scholars. Mr. Hullah’s system 
is in teaching music just what the Lan- 
casterian system is in teaching a paro- 
chial school. They are both good 
methods of communicating instruction 
and nothing more. We are the more 
anxious clearly to explain this point, 
as we have known very injurious effects 
to result from a misconception of it. 
We know more than one instance 
where persons took up the “ new sys- 
tem” with enthusiasm, expecting that 
they had really possessed themselves of 
a magic power to transmute those who 
never saw a musical note into good 
singers by the easy process of a few 
weeks’ instruction. Such unreasonable 
expectations were, of course, utterly 
disappointed. The plan was then given 
up in disgust as afailure. The system 
of instruction was expected to supply 
the place of teacher’s diligence, pupil's 
attention, and time’s indispensable as- 
sistance. Such a load of absurd ex- 
pectations not even the Atlantean 
shoulders of Hullah’s system could sus- 
tain. It sank beneath the load, and as 
it fell was scouted by its quondam ad- 
mirers as a most decided and justly 
prostrate humbug ! 

Although many of the teachers of 
Mr. Hullah’s system seem disposed to 
encourage the notion, that there is 
something mysterious, something never 
before heard of, in their instructions ; 
yet we are gratified to find the real 
state of the case plainly and honestly 
laid down in the “ Minute of the Com- 
mittee of Council,” prefixed, by their 
lordships’ authority,. to his work :— 
“This method is at once simple and 
scientific—it contains no new and 
startling theories; makes no attempt 
at the very questionable advantage of 
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new musical characters ; and rests its 
only claims to novelty upon a careful 
analysis of the theory and practice of 
vocal music, from which the arrange- 
ment of the lessons results, and which 
ascend from lessons of the simplest 
character, on matters adapted to the 
comprehension of a child, through a 
series of steps, until those subjects, 
which it might otherwise be difficult 
to understand, are intruduced in a 
natural and légical order, so as to ap- 
pear as simple and easy as the earliest 
~~ of the method.” 

e cannot help expressing our dis- 
sent from the following theory of 
musical universalism, although it is 
broached by authority of the com- 
mittee—“ Persons must be informed 
that every individual, in a state of 
average bodily health, is capable of 
producing musical sounds unless the 
vocal organ has been the subject of 
some specific disease. ‘ Every ear,’ 
says an ingenious writer on this subject, 
‘in a healthy state, is a musical ear ; 
No voice means a voice never exercised ; 
no ear means an ear whose power of 
attention has never been trained.’ 
Frequent and well-directed practice 
will mend the least tuneful voice ; and 
attention to the correct intonation of 
others will improve the most obstinate 
ear.” This breathes strongly the spirit 
of wholesale theorizing so prevalent in 
our day. -We believe a bad ear to be 
an “immedicabile vulnus.” It is as 
much a natural defect as purblind 
vision, or want of a good palate. How 
many professional musicians have we 
known who, with all their “ frequent 
practice,” and “ attention to the cor- 
rect intonation of others,” could, after 
all, scarce execute five bars consecu- 
tively without grating on any tolerable 
ear 


The whole apparatus necessary for 
communicating instruction, according 
to the system, to a class of forty per- 
sons, may be had for about two pounds. 
All that is required for the purpose is 
Mr. Hullah’s Manual of Instruction 
for Teachers, a set of exercise books 
for the pupils, a large black board, 
ruled with large staves, and supported 
by an easel, a second large black board 
and easel, for the reception of such 
figures as may be required to illustrate 
the lesson, a sponge, some chalk, a 
small wand with which to’ point and 


beat time, and a tuning-fork, soundin 
the note Do (C). The cost of ail 
these articles, chalk, sponge, and all, 
will be somewhat under two pounds 
sterling. 

The great difficulty, of course, will 
be to find persons qualified to teach 
our parochial schools. “Every school- 
master ought to be able, but hardly 
any are able. To supply this great 
want a singing school for schoolmas- 
ters has been opened in Exeter Hall, 
and already the masters, under tuition 
of Mr. Hullah, have made a rapid 
progress. ‘ Every schoolmaster of a 
rural parish,” again to cite the lan- 
guage of the committee of council, 
“ought to instruct the children in 
vocal music, and to be capable of con- 
ducting a singing class among the 
young men and women. The instruc- 
tion thus communicated would enable 
him, with such assistance as he might 
receive from the clergyman, to form a 
respectable vocal choir for the village 
church. This, in itself, would tend to 
increase the attendance on divine wor- 
ship among the uneducated, and would 
spread an interest in the services of 
religion, which might prove the first 
to more important benefits.” We 
earnestly trust that. the committee of 
our own excellent Church-Education 
Society will do something to bring 
about a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished for.- Surely it would not be 
very difficult to establish a singing 
school for schoolmasters in connec- 
tion with the metropolitan model and 
training schools. We are convinced 
that the zeal and energy which are 
lavished by our clergy upon such a 
multiplicity of objects, many of them 
foreign, many of them at least not 
necessary, could not be turned into 
any channel more useful.and more le- 
gitimate than the improvement of the 
music of their parish churches. 

We cannot draw to a conclusion 
without expressing how much we have 
been gratified by the tone and spirit of 
the songs arranged or composed by 
Mr. Hullah for the use of schools. 
They are all of a directly good ten- 
dency, while they are totally free from 
that revolting phraseology which de- 
forms so many of our — hymns, 
and which exercises so deleterious an 
effect upon the simple minds of chil- 
dren. We cannot refrain from afford- 
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ing our readers one specimen. How 
unsophisticated, how cheerful, and 
how edifying are the words! The air 
is sweetly armonised for first and 
second voices. We commend the 
* The Lark” more especially to our 
fair readers. Alas! that we cannot 
leave our study table and ponderous 
tomes behind us, and follow our own 
pages‘into some of those elegant bou- 


doirs to which they, happy leaves, will 
penetrate, and smooth the wrinkles of 
our thoughtful brow, as we looked on 
some of the many, very many, pretty 
mouths, which, we flatter ourselves, 
will part their rosy lips, and send forth 
their most dulcet notes, to give its 
best effect to a piece of music actually 
recommended to them by the grave au- 
thority of the Unitversiry Macazine ! 


THE LARK. 


Composed by John Hullah, 


From his low and gras-sy bed, See the warb-ling lark a - 
Small his gifts com-par'd with mine, Poor my thanks with his com - 


risée! By his grate-ful wish-es led, Through the clear bright morning 
par’d! Yet I have a soul di-vine; An-gels’ gifts with me are 


skies! Songs of thanks and praise he pours, Fill-ing all the arch of 
shar’d! Wakemy soul, to praise.as- pire! Rea -son, all thypow’rs ac - 


;Sing-ing as ho high - er soars, T’wards the throne of heav’n 


cord! Help to tune this tremb-ling lyre, 


That would glad -ly praise t 
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Anthologia Germanica. —No. XVIII. 


XVIII. 


FREILIGRATH'S POEMS.* 


Poems !—Ay, in good sooth, and Pic- 
tures too!—only so atrociously vivid 
and Chinese in their colouring—so like 
a chandler’s dipping-vault, all glare, 
without even the suspicion of a shade 
—that we almost fear to look upon 
them, lest 


ae blasted with excess of light, 
We close our eyes in endless night !” 


What a “ waste” of sun!—and what 
still more extensive wastes of sand! 
And then such snow and ice !— 


“‘Tce and snow, above, below, 

Peaks of ice, valleys of snow; 

Never a vestige of azure or vernal, 

But the snows are old and the ice is 
eternal.” 


We beg to acquaint our friend Freili- 
grath, in the emphatic language of 
Jeffrey to Wordsworth, that this 
will never do.” As Shelley indignantly 
remarks, 


“ It is so bright that the high noon doth 
breed 
No shadow in the sky beside one’s own !” 


and one becomes almost opthalmic by 
anticipation. Surely an artist, when 
he paints Indian landseapes, ought to 
use a little Indian ink. He should 
afford some “ relief” to his own white 
and yellow, though he may care no- 
thing about relieving other people’s 
eyes. 

Ah! slender is our chance of pre- 
vailing with Ferdinand, and slight 
our hope of making an irfipression on 
Freiligrath. You would suppose, 
reader, from a survey of him as (with- 
out his “ proud courser from Alexan- 
dria”) he toils onward yonder, knee- 
deep in the sands of the great Syrian 
Desert—that he had got enough and 


* Gedichte von F. F.—Dritte, vermehrte Auflage. 


to spare of all this hard bright barren- 
ness—this meridian glow and glare.. 
Behold him, worn and woe-begone as 
he is,—looking like the Anatomie Vi- 
vante 2 l’Arabe, “like a man made 
after supper of a cheese-paring,” or 
like Peter Schlemihl’s shadow in 
search of Peter, — compelled, from 
sheer exhaustion, like the refugee 
Brown in the woods of Canada, to use 
one foot in order to push on the other 
—and inhaling at every breath some- 
what less than an avoirdupoise ounce 
of that sand which sweeps fifty ways 
at once, as though Young’s hypothesis 
were about to be realized, and 


“_____ each atom, 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form an universe of 
dust !” ¢ 


Blind, brokenwinded, bewildered,— 
blinking like an owl—broiling like a 
herring — almost ready, like Mungo 
Park in the wilderness of Queira, to 
lay himself nez 2 terre, and gasp his 
last without inconveniencing the apo- 
thecary,—how faint, according to your 
notions, are his prospects of ever again 
replenishing a hookah within the pre- 
cincts of the Golden Horn! See,— 
the sun is going down—you would 
stake the queen’s crown to a hucka- 
back turban that Ferdinand goes down 
along with him! Bah! you know 
nothing about the matter—or the man. 
Ferdinand drops not, droops not, yet! 
There be many lives in the bosom of 
that spectral pedestrian wayfarer ! 
Heatd you not the tramp of hoofs? 
Look !— 


** What steed to the Desert flies frantic 
and far?” .« 


It is his own—his Alexandrina—who 
goes upon six feet instead of four—and 


Poems, by Ferdinand 


Freiligrath. Third edition, enlarged. Stutgard and Tabingen, 1840. 


+ ‘‘ Has matter innate motion? 
Asserting its aan 


Then, each atom 
right 


To dance, would form an universe of dust!” 


Youne’s Night- Thoughts. 
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concerning whom you may, or rather 
must, read more on page 34 of our 
present article. In the twinkling of 
a tomaun he is on the back of the 
fiery but faithful animal, and, feeling 
himself once again, like Sir Andrew 
Ague-Cheek, 


* As tall a man as any in Illyria,” 


gallops off, and in a comparatively 
short period from that fortunate mo- 
ment (thirty minutes, by one of Tommy 
Moore’s time-dials, the Balbec pil- 
lars*) is discovered smoking, (en at- 
tendant the coffee-pot) in dignified 
silence, an absurdly tortuous tchee- 
book, on a gold-fringed ottoman, by 
the side of His Ever-Serene and now- 
and-then Tempestuous Highness, Mu- 
hummud-Ibn- Alee-Sooleemaun - Baba, 
the six-tailed Pasha of Shem, alias 
Damascus. 


[Jan. 


Let him alone then,—leave him to 
cry, “ Sand, ho!” to the end of the 
chapter. He is after all a man of dis- 
tinguished genius, and a genuine poet, 
in the true sense of that often-profaned 
word. We are but little disposed to 
prepossessions in favour of new ac- 
quaintances, whether in literature or 
life—yet we confess we have been much 
struck by the extraordinary vigour and 
originality exhibited in many of his 
productions. Take, for example, the 
following poem, with which the volume 
before us opens. It bears the date of 
1826; and its author was then but six- 
teen years of age—yet what wonder- 
fully graphic power it manifests! We 
recommend it as a study to Herr 
Kopisch—the Salvator Rosa redivivus 
of Berlin. 


Lecelanv-fMloss Cea. 


Old even in boyhood, faint and ill, 
And sleepless on my couch of woe, 
I sip this beverage, which I owe 

To Geyser’s depths and Hecla’s hill. 


In fields where ice lies layer on layer, 
And lava hardens o’er the whole— 
And the Circle of the Arctic Pole 

Looks forth on snow-crags ever bare— 


Where fierce volcanic fires burn blue 
Through many a meteor-lighted night, 
*Mid springs that foam in boiling might, 

These blandly-bitter lichens grew. 


Where, from the mountain's furnace-lair, 
From thousand smoke-enveloped cones, 
Colossal blocks of red-hot stones 

Are night by night uphurled in air— 


(Like blood-red Saga-birds of yore) 
While o'er the immeasurable snows 
A sea of burning resin flows 

Bubbling like molten metal ore— 


Where from the Jokulst to the strand 
The dimmed eye turns from smoke and steam 
Only to track some sulphur-stream 

That seethes along the blasted land— 


* « Joyless, she sees the sun look down 
On that great temple, once his own, 
Whose coer columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials which the wizard, Time, 
Had raised to count his ages by!” —Zalla Rookh. 


+ Ice-hills, 
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Where clouds lie black on cinder-piles, 
And all night long the lone Seal moans, 
As, one by one, the mighty stones 

Fall echoing down on far-off isles— 


Where, in a word, hills vomit flame, 
And storms for ever lash the sea, 
There sprang this bitter moss for me, 

Thence this astringent potion came. 


Yes! and my heart beats lightlier now, 

My blood begins to dance along: 

I now feel strong—O, more than strong ! 
I feel transformed I know not how! 


The Meteor-lights are in my brain— 
I see through smoke the Desolate Shore— 
The raging Torrent sweeps once more 
From Hecla’s crater o’er the plain. 


Deep in my breast the Boiling Springs 
Beneath apparent ice are stirred— 
My thoughts are each a Saga-bird, 

With tongues of livid flame for wings! 


Ha !—what if this green beverage be 
The Chalice of my future Life— 
If now, as in yon Isle, the strife 

Of Snow and Fire be born in me! 


Oh, be it thus! Oh, let me feel 

The lava-flood in every vein! 

Be mine the Will that conquers Pain— 
The heart of rock—the nerves of steel! 


Oh, let the flames that burn unfed 
Within me wax until they glow; * 
Voleano-like, through even the snow 

That in few years shall strew my head ! 


And, as the stones that Hecla sees 
Flung up to heaven through fiery rain 
Descend like thunderbolts again 

Upon the distant Faroése, * 


So let the rude but burning rhymes 
Cast from the cauldron of my breast 
Again fall flashing down, and rest 

On human hearts in farthest climes ! 


There was but little fear that he 
who at sixteen could thus revel in the 
sublime desolation of icy wastes and 
burning mountains, would at any fu- 
ture period subside into the drawing- 
room song-singer. We find no love- 
ditties among Freiligrath’s poems—no 
light lays meet for ladies’ ears. The 
only album he was ambitious of in- 


scribing his name in was the Album 
at Chamouni on the High Alps—the 
only Jungfrau to whose “ brow” he 
felt disposed to dedicate a sonnet was 
the Jungfrau Mountain in Switzerland. 
Yet he did not travel. As far as his 
materials for bookmaking were con- 
cerned there was no necessity. ‘The 
fine, far-penetrating clairvoyance pe- 


* A cluster of islands in the Northern Ocean, to the N.E. of Shetland. 


Vor. XXI.—No. 121. 
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culiar to the Peet supplied every de- 
sideratum, and at once placed him au 
fait of all the geographical knowledge 
he wanted. It is to the mysterious 
magic of this wonderful agency that 
we are to ascribe the extensive ac- 
quaintance his peetry displays with 
even the minutest characteristics of 
foreign countries—an acquaintance 
which upon any other principles must 
appear inexplicable. But we are for- 
getting that these things should not be 
dwelt on in presence of the uniniti- 
ated. We pass on to another poem. 
On the 21st of July, 1798, the Bat- 
tle of the Pyramids was fought in 
Egypt between Mourad Bey and Ge- 
neral Buonaparte. Some of the Arabs, 
who detested the Mamelukes, and 
dreaded the Sultaun Khebir—the Sul- 
taun of Fire, as they styled Napo- 
leon,—ranged themselves on the side 


of the French, Among them was (we 
will suppose) a young warrior, who 
performed prodigies of valour, and of 
course came in for his share of the 
laurels and plunder of the victors: the 
army, however, (let us fancy,) soon 
lost sight of him, and nobody was ever 
able to track his whereabouts. The 
whole universe in fact gave him up as 
agone man, until the year 1840, when 
Freiligrath's volume of smoke and sand 
came forth; and it then appeared that 
he had been visible for five minutes 
on Mount Sinai ten years before— 
shortly after the accession of the King 
of the Barricades to the throne of 
Saint Louis. Here is the Sandman’s 
anecdote—related as through a ship’s 
trumpet. Out of that five minutes’ 
glimpse our friend has succeeded in 
constructing as noble a poem as ever 
was foundered upon fact. 


Che Sheik of Mount Dinat. 


A NARRATIVE OF OCTOBER, 1830, 


“ How sayest thou? Came to-day the Caravan 
From Africa? And is it here ?—’Tis well! 
Bear me beyond the tent, me and mine ottoman ! 
I would myself behold it. I feel eager 


To learn the youngest news. 


As the Gazelle 


Rushes to drink will I to hear, and gather thence fresh vigour.” 


So spake the Sheik. They bore him forth; and thus hegan the Moor— 
“Old man! Upon Algeria's towers the Tricouleur is flying ! 
Bright silks of Lyons rustle at each balcony and door ; 
In the streets the loud Reveil resounds at break of day: 
Steeds prance to the Marseillaise o’er heaps of Dead and Dying. 
The Franks came from Toulon, men say. 


“ Southwards their legions marched through burning lands ; 
The Barbary sun flashed on their arms: about 
Their chargers’ manes were blown clouds of Tunisian sands. 
Knowest where the Giant Atlas rises dim in 
The hot sky? Thither, in disastrous rout, 
The wild Kabyles fled with their herds and women. 


“ The Franks pursued. Hu Allah !—each defile 
Grew a very hell-gulf then, with smoke, and fire, and bomb! 
The Lion left the Deer's half-cranched remains the while ; 
He snuffed upon the winds a daintier prey! 
Hark! the shout, En avant! To the topmost peak upclomb 
The conquerors in that bloody fray ! 


“ Cireles of glittering bayonets crowned the mountain's height. 
The hundred Cities of the Plain, from Atlas to the sea afar, 
From Tunis forth to Fez, shone in the noonday-light. 
The spear-men rested by their steeds, or slaked their thirst at rivulets; 
And round them through dark myrtles burned,—each like a star, — 


The slender golden minarets. 
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« But in the valley blooms the odorous Almond-tree, 
And the Aloe blossoms on the rock, defying storms and suns. 
Here was their conquest sealed. Look!—yonder heaves the sea, 
And far to the left lies Franquistan. The banners flouted the blue skies. 
The artillery-men came up. Mashallah! how the guns 
Did roar, to sanctify their prize!” 


«Tis they !” the Sheik exclaimed: “I fought among them, I, 
At the Battle of the Pyramids! Red all the long day ran, 
Red as thy turban-folds, the Nile’s high billows by! 
But, their Sultaun ?—Speak !—He was once my guest. 
His lineaments,—gait,—garb? Sawest thou The Man ?”— 
The Moor’s hand slowly felt its way into his breast. 


« No,” he replied : “he bode in his warm palace-halls. 
A Pasha led his warriors through the fire of hostile ranks ; 
An Aga thundered for him before Atlas’ iron walls! 
His lineaments, thou sayest? On gold at least they lack 
The kingly stamp. See here! A Spahi* of the Franks 
Gave me this coin in chaffering some days back.” 


‘The Kashef} took the gold: he gazed upon the head and face. 
Was this the great Sultaun he had known long years ago? 
It seemed not ; for he sighed as all in vain he strove to trace 
The still-remembered features. “ Ah, no!—this,” he said, “is 
Not Ais broad brow and piercing eye : who this man is I do not know. 
How very like a Pear his head is!” 


Nothing, observes Jamie Hogg, in 
his “ Flying Tailor,” tends. more to 
the production of incessant activity 
than perpetual repose.  Freiligrath 
had a dim apprehension of this pro- 
found philosophical truth ; and so he 
went and set up his tabernacle in Am- 
sterdam. Here it was that, sauntering 
abroad one bitter winter’s day, with a 
stern determination to amuse himself 


in some way or other, he encountered 
a singular phenomenon of the season— 
a negro from Darfoor—which is a 
land hotter than the hottest of the 
Hottentot regions—taking exercise in 
skates on the ice ;—and, feeling very 
much astonished, nay, perhaps in some 
degree offended, at the sight, he stopped, 
and thus addressed the sable delin- 
quent :— 


Co a Skating Negro. 


Man of giant height and form, 

Who, beside the Gambia river, 
Oft amid the lightning-storm 

Sawest the glittering Fetish quiver! 


Who hast poured the Panther’s hot 
Life-blood out beneath the Equator, 

And with poisoned arrow shot 
Through red reeds the Alligator! 


Wherefore art thou here? Why flies 
Thy fleet foot o’er frozen places— 

Thou, the child of Tropic skies, 
Cradled in the sun’s embraces ? 


Thou that, reeking from the wave, 

On thy war-horse often sprungest, 
And around the Foulah slave 

Guinea’s badge of bondage flungest ? 


* Horse-soldier, tGovernor, 
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Oh! at home, amid thy mates, 
There, where skulls tattoced and gory 

Whiten high o'er palace-gates, 

Let me see thee in thy glory ! 


Where gold gum from bursten trees 
Oozes like the slime of Lethe, 

As in dreams my spirit sees, 

Let mine eyes in daylight see thee! 

















See thee, far from our chill North, 
Which thou in thy soul abhorrest, 

Chase the Koomozeeno* forth 

Through the boundless banyan-forest ! 






See thee, in thine own rich land, 

Decked with gems of barbarous beauty, 
Keeping watch, with spear in hand, 
O’er thy Manza’st piles of booty ! 


Whirling, gliding here along, 
Ever shifting thy position, 
Thou resemblest, in this throng, 

Some strange African magician, 


Who, within the enchanted Ring, 
All the hosts of Hell defieth, 













Or, upborne on Griffin-wing, fri 

Through Zahara’s desert flieth ! be 

‘ 80 

O! when sunny Spring once more - 

Melts the ice of western oceans, he 

Hie thee back to that loved shore “ 
Where were born thy first emotions! 

There around thy jetblack head i 


Bright gold dust in garlands flashes— 
Here hoar frost and snows instead 
Strew it but with silver ashes ! 






How fluently this Trochaic mea- enamoured of it. See—here is a poem 
sure “trickles from the tongue!” not only in that metre, but actually on 
Ferdinand, however, generally prefers it—a poem which glories in trumpet- 
the Alexandrine, as affording a larger ing the beauty and swiftness of Pope's 
latitude for his polysyllabical tooth- “wounded snake,”—now no longer a 
smashers. Prefers it, said we?—heis snake at all, buta Bucephalus. 


Che Alesanvrine Metre. 


Bound! bound! my desert-barb from Alexandria! 
My wild one! Such acourser no Emeer nor Shah 
Bestrides—whoever else may in those Eastern lands 
Rock in magnificent saddles upon field or plain ! 
Where thundereth such a hoof as thine along the sands? 
Where streameth such a tail? Where such a meteor-mane? 













* Rhinoceros, ¢ Sovereign's, 
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As it stan.ls written, thus thou neizhest.loud, “ Ha! Ha!” 


Spurning both bit and reins. 


The winds of Africa 


Blow the loose hair about thy chaffron to and fro! 
Lightning is in thy glance, thy flanks are white with foam, 
Thou art not, sure, the animal snaffled by Boileau, 
And whom Gottschedian* turnpike-law forbade to roam |! 


He, bitted, bridled, reined, steps delicately along, 
Ambling for ever to the air of one small song, 


Till he reaches the Cesura. 
He stops—he stares—he snorts :—at last 


For him to cross! 


That’s a highway ditch 


Sheer terror screwing up his pluck to a desperate pitch, 
He—jumps one little jump, and the ugly gulf is passed. 


Thou, meanwhile, speedest far o’er deserts and by streams, 


Like rushing flame ! 
A chasm in Mount Sinai. 
Still on! 


To thee the same Ccesura seems 
The rock is riven in two! 
Thy fetlocks bleed. Now for an earthquake shock ! 


Hurrah! thou boundest over, and thine iron shoe 
Charms rattling thunder and red lightning from the rock! 


Now hither ! 
So !—there !—that’s well ! 


Here we are! 


Knowest thou this yellow sand? 


Reel under my controlling hand! 


Tush! never heed the sweat :—Honour is born of Toil. 
I'll see thee again at sunset, when the southern breeze 


Blows cool. 


Then will I lead thee o’er a soft green soil, 


And water thee till nightfall in the Middlet Seas. 


Somewhat further on we find our 
friend attempting a solo, so-low as to 
be scarcely audible, through an odd 
sort of Cape horn, manufactured from 
an elephant’s tooth. It is clear that 
he has not at present wind enough to 


“Fill up the horn!—fill up the horn!” 


as Dr. Peacocke sings. But what can 
he mean by laying violent hands on 


that Brobdignagian lyre from the 
Cannibal Islands? Such an instru- 
ment! Shades of Orpheus and Per- 
golesi, only just look at it! The big- 
gest harp that ever came under the 
notice of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was 
but a type of thee, thou lyre of the 
first magnitude ! 
However, the music is at len 

hushed, and we are treated to a dish 
of Congo. 


Che Wing of Congo and his Hundred Wiibes. 


Fill up with bright palm-wine, unto the rim fill up 
The cloven Ostrich-eggshell-cup, 

And don your shells and chowries, ye Sultaunas! 
O, chuse your gayest, gorgeousest array, 
As on the brilliant Beiram holiday 

That opes the doors of your Zenaunas! 


Come! never sit a trembling on your silk deewauns! 


What fear ye ? 


To your feet, ye timid fawns ! 


See here your zones embossed with gems and amber ! 
See here the firebright beads of coral for your necks ! 
In such a festal time each young Sultauna decks 

Herself as for the nuptial-chamber. 


* The allusion here is to Dr. Gottsched, the German Aristarchus of the eighteenth 
century. He was Professor of Metaphysics, Philosophy, and Logic, in the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic; and his error lay in endeavouring to make Poetry metaphysical, 
philosophical, and logical. 

+ Mediterranean. 
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Rejoice !|—your Lord, your King comes home again! 
His enemies lie slaughtered on the desert-plain. 
Rejoice !—It cost you tears of blood to sever 
From one you loved so well—but now your griefs are o'er : 
Sing! Dance! He leaves his land, his house, no more— 
Henceforward he is yours for ever ! 


Triumphant he returns: nought seeks he now; his hand 

No more need hur! the javelin: sea and sand and land 
Are his, far as the Zaire’s blue billows wander ; 

Henceforth he bids farewell to spear and battle-horse, 

And calls you to his couch,—a cold one, for—his corse 
Lies on the copper buckler yonder ! 


‘ Nay, fill not thus the Harem with your shrieks! 
’Tis he! Behold his cloak, striped, Quagga-like, with bloody streaks! 
*Tis he, albeit his eyes lie glazed for ever under 
Their lids,—albeit his blood no more shall dance along 
In rapture to the music of the Tomtom-gong, 
Or headlong war-steed’s hoof of thunder ! 


Yes! the Great Buffalo* sleeps! His mightiest victory was his last. 
His warriors how] in vain,—his necromancers gaze aghast, 
Fetish, nor magic wand, nor amulet of darnel, 
Can charm back life to the claycold heart and limb. 
He sleeps,—and you, his women, sleep with him! 
You share the dark pomps of his charnel ! 


Even now the headsman whets his axe to slay you at the funeral-feast. 
Courage !—a glorious fate is yours! Through Afric and the East 
Your fame shall be immortal! Kordofan and Yemen 
With stories of your lord's exploits and your devotedness shall ring, 
And future ages rear skull-obelisks to the King 
Of Congo and his Hundred Women! 


But we have been long enough so- the seashore. It is evening; and the 
journing among the sands of the solitude and deepening darkness will 
desert: we will now, for variety’s help to raise our spirits. 
sake, take a stroll along the sands of 


Hanv-Hongs. 
I 


Sing of Sand !—not such as gloweth 
Hot upon the path of the Tiger and Snake— 
Rather such Sand as, when the loud winds wake, 
Each ocean-wave knoweth ! 


Like a Wrath with pinions burning 

Travels the red Sand of the Desert abroad, 

While the soft Sea-sand glisteneth smooth and untrod, 
As Eve is returning ! 


Here no Caravan or Camel, 
Here the weary Mariner alone finds a grave, 


Nightly mourned by the moon that now on yon wave 
Sheds a silver enamel ! 


* A kind of hired encomiast stood on the Monarch’s left hand crying out @ 
pleine gorge, during the whole ceremony, ‘“‘ See the Buffalo! —the Offspring of a 
Buffalo!—a Bull of Bulls!—the Elephant of superior strength |—the powerful 
Sultan Abd-el-rachmin-el-rashid |’”—Brown’s Zravels in Africa, 
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ll. 


Weapon-like, this ever-wounding Wind 
Striketh sharp upon the sandfal shore : 
So fierce Thought assaults a troubled mind, 

Ever, ever, evermore ! 


Darkly unto past and coming years 
Man's deep heart is linked by mystic bands— 
Marvel not, then, if his dreams and fears 


Be a myriad, like the Sands | 


ut. 


’T were worth much lore to understand 
Thy nature well, thou ghastly Sand, 
Who wreckest all that seek the sea, 
Yet savest them that cling to thee ! 


The wild Gull banquets on thy charms—. 
The fish dies in thy barren arms— 

Bare, yellow, flowerless, there thou art, 
With vaults of treasure in thy heart! 


I met a wanderer, too, this morn, 
Who eyed thee with such lofty scorn! 
Yet I, when with thee, feel my soul 
Flow over like a too-full bowl ! 


IV. 


Would I were the stream whose fountain 
Gushes 
From the heart of some green mountain, 
And then rushes 
On through many a land with a melodious motion 
Till it finds a bourne in the globe-girdling Ocean! 


That, in sooth, were truest Glory ! 
Vernal 
Youth, and Eld serene and hoary, 
Co-eternal ! 
All the high-souled stripling feels of Great and Glowing, 
Tempered by the Wisdom of the world’s bestowing ! 


Ve 


Gulls are flying, one, two, three, 

Silently and heavily, 

Heavily as winged lead, 

Through the sultry air over my languid head. 


Whence they come, or whither flee, 

They, not I, can tell: I see 

On the bright brown Sand I tread 

Only the black shadow of their wings outspread. 


Ha !—a feather flutteringly 

Falls down at my feet for me! 

It shall serve my turn instead 

Of an eagle-quill till all my songs be read. 
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Vi. 


Mist robes the moss-grown castle-walls ; 
And, as the veil of Evening falls 

In deep and ever deeper shades, 

The Autumn-landscape slowly fades, 


And all is dusk. One after one, 

The red lamps on the heights are gone, 
And crag and castle, hill and se 
Evanish in the engulphing flood. 


Farewell, green valleys! Did I not 
Once wind my way through dell and grot, 
And muse beside some wine-dark stream ? 
Or, was it all an Eastern dream ? 


The moonless heaven is dim once more, 
The waves break on the shingly shore— 
I listen to their mournful tone, 

And pace the silent Sands alone. 


Among the really first-rate things in closed his brief but dazzling literary 
this volume are the following stanzas career in 1836, having been literally 
on the death of poor Grabbe—an en- burned out of life by the fire of his 
thusiastic young German poet, who imagination. 


Grabbe. 


There stood I in the Camp. "Twas when the setting sun 
Was crimsoning the tents of the Hussars. 

The booming of the Evening-gun 

Broke on mine ear. A few stray stars 

Shone out, like silverblank medallions 

Paving a sapphire floor. Then flowed in unison the tones 
Of many hautboys, bugles, drums, trombones, 

And fifes, from twenty-two battalions. 


They played, “ Give glory unto Gop our Lord!” 

A solemn strain of music and sublime, 

That bade Imagination hail a coming time, 

When universal Mind shall break the slaying sword, 
And Sin and Wrong and Suffering shall depart 

An Earth which Christian love shall turn to Heaven. 
A dream !—yet still I listened, and my heart 

Grew tranquil as that Summer-even. 


But soon uprose pale Hecate—she who trances 

The skies with deathly light. Her beams fell wan, but mild, 
On the long lines of tents, on swords and lances, 

And on the pyramids of musquets piled 

Around. Then sped from rank to rank 

The signal-order, “ Tzako ab /” The music ceased to play. 
The stillness of the grave ensued. I turned away. 

Again my memory’s tablets showed a saddening blank ! 


Meanwhile another sort of scene 

Was acted at the Outposts. Carelessly I strolled, 
In quest of certain faces, into the Canteen. 

Here wing and brandy, hot or cold, 
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Passed round. At one long table F'redericks-d’ur 
Glittered 2 qui mieux mieux with epaulettes, 

And, heedless of the constant call, ‘* Who sets?” 
Harpwomen played and sang old ballads by the score. 


I sought an inner chamber. Here sat some 

Dragoons and Yagers, who conversed, or gambled, 

Or drank. ‘The dice-box rattled on a drum. 

I chose a seat apart. My speculations rambled. 

Scarce even a passive listener or beholder, 

I mused: Give glory * Qui en veut ?”—The sound 
Came from the drum-head. I had half turned round 
When some one touched me on the shoulder. 


“ Ha!—is it you?” “ None other.” ‘ Well !—what news ? 

How goes it in Mulhausen?” Queries without end 

Succeed, and I reply as briefly as I chuse. 

An hour flies by.“ Now then, adieu, my friend !”— 

« Stay !—tell me ” «© Quick! Iam off to Rouge et Noir.”— 

‘“* Well—one short word, and then Good Night !— 

Grabbe ?”—“ Grabbe? He is dead. Wait: let mesee. Ay, right! 
We buried him on Friday last. Bon soir !” 


An icy thrill ran through my veins. 

Dead! Buried! Friday last !—and here !—His grave 
Profaned by vulgar feet! Oh, Noble, Gifted, Brave ! 

Bard of The Hundred Days !*—was this to be thy fate indeed? 
I wept ; yet not because Life’s galling chains 

No longer bound thy spirit to this barren earth ; 

I wept to think of thy transcendant worth 

And genius—and of what had been their meed ! 


I wandered forth into the spacious Night, 

Till the first feelings of my heart had spent 

Their bitterness. Hours passed. There was an Uhlan tent 
At hand. Lentered. By the moon's blue light 

I saw some arms and baggage and a heap 

Of straw. Upon this last I threw 

My weary limbs. In vain! The moanful night-winds blew 
About my head and face, and Memory banished Sleep. 


All night Ae stood, as I had seen him last, 

Beside my couch. Had he indeed forsaken 

The tomb? Or, did I dream, and should I waken ? 

My thoughts flowed like a river, dark and fast. 

Again I gazed on that columnar brow : 

* Deserted House! of late so bright with vividest flashes 
Of Intellect and Passion, can it be that thou 

Art now a mass of sparkless ashes ? 


* Those ashes once were watch-fires, by whose gleams 
The glories of the Hohenstauffen race,t 

And Italy’s shrines,t and Greece’s hallowed streamsf, 
Stood variously revealed—now, softly, as the face 

Of Night illumined by her silver Lamp— 

Now, burning with a deep and living lustre, 

Like the high beacon-lights that stud this Camp, 
Here, far apart,—there, in a circular cluster. 


* A poem by Grabbe, thus entitled. 
+ The allusions are to Grabbe’s historical and illustrative works. 
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“This Camp! Ah, yes! methinks it images well 

What thou hast been, thou lonely Tower !— 

Moonbeams and lamplight mingled—the deep choral swell 
Of Music in her peals of proudest power, 

And then—the tavern dice-box rattle ! 

The Grand and the Familiar fought 

Within thee for the mastery ; and thy depth of thought 
And play of wit made every conflict a drawn battle ! 


** And, oh! that such a mind, so rich, so overflowing 
With ancient lore and modern phantasy, 

And prodigal of its treasures as a tree 

Of golden leaves when Autumn-winds are blowing, 
That such a mind, made to illume and glad 

All minds, all hearts, should have itself become 
Afiliction’s chosen Sanctuary and Home !— 

This is in truth most marvellous and sad! 


** Alone the Poet lives—alone he dies. 

Cain-like, he bears the isolating brand 

Upon his brow of sorrow. True, his hand 

Is pure from blood-guilt, but in human eyes 

His is a darker crime than that of Cain,— 
Rebellion against Social Wrong and Law !” 
Groaning, at length I slept, and in my dreams I saw 
The ruins of a Temple on a desolate plain. 


Here perhaps it were best for us to however, a few square inches of blank 
conclude, leaving the fine cadences of space to expatiate in, we shall venture 
this remarkable poem fresh upon the on just one other extract. 
reader's memory. As we have still, 
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TO MY READERS. 


** Most weary man !—why wreathest thou 
Again and yet again,” methinks I hear you ask, 
« The turban on thy sunburnt brow ? 
Wilt never vary 
Thy tristful task, 
But sing, still sing, of sands and seas as now, 
Housed in thy willow zumbul* on the Dromedary ? 


“Thy tent has now o’ermany times 
Been pitched in treeless places on old Ammon's plains ! 
We long to greet in blander climes 
The Love and Laughter 
Thy soul disdains. 
Why wanderest ever thus in prolix rhymes 
Through snows and stony wastes, while we come toiling after ? 


*«* Awake! Thou art as one who dreams ; 
Thy quiver overflows with melancholy sand ! 
Thou faintest in the noontide beams ! 
Thy crystal beaker 
Of Song is banned ! 
Filled with the juice of poppies from dull streams 
In sleepy Indian dells, it can but make thee weaker ! 


* Baskets 
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“O! cast away the deadly draught, 
And glance around thet then with an awakened eye! 
The waters healthier bards have quaffed 
At Europe’s Fountains 
Still babble by, 
Bright now as when the Grecian Summer laughed, 
And Poesy’s first flowers bloomed on Apollo’s mountains ! 


“ So many a voice thine era hath, 
And thou art deaf to all! ©, study Mankind! Probe 
The heart! | Lay bare its Love and Wrath, 
Its Joy and Sorrow! 
Not round the globe, 
O'er flood and field and dreary desert-path, 
But into thine own bosom look, and thence thy marvels borrow. 


“ Weep! Let us hear thy tears resound 
From the dark iron concave of Life’s Cup of Woe! 
Weep for the souls of Mankind, bound 
In chains of Error! 
Our tears will flow 
In sympathy with thine when thou hast wound 
Our feelings up to the proper pitch of Grief or Terror ! 


“ Unlock the life-gates of the flood 
That rushes through thy veins! Like Vultures we delight 
To glut our appetites with blood! 
Remorse, Fear, Torment, 
The blackening blight 
Love smites young hearts withal—these be the food 
For us! Without such stimulants our dull souls lie dormant! 


* But no long voyagings—oh, no more 
Of the weary East or South—no more of the Simoom— 
No apples from the Dead Sea shore— 
No fierce volcanoes, 
All fire and gloom! 
Or else, at most, sing basso, we implore, 
Of Orient sands, while Europe’s flowers monopolise thy Sopranos /” 


Thanks, friends, for this your kind advice! 
Would I could follow it—could bide in balmier lands ! 
But those far arctic tracts of ice, 
Those wildernesses 
Of wavy sands, 
Are the only home I have. They must suffice 
For one whose lonely hearth no smiling Peri blesses, 


Yet, count me not the more forlorn 
For my barbarian tastes. Pity me not. Oh, no! 
The heart laid waste by Grief or Scorn, 
Which inly knoweth 
Its own deep woe, 
Is the only Desert. There no spring is born 
Amid the sands—in that no shady Palm-tree groweth! 


We thought it would come to this. beyond the range of the infecting in- 
Freiligrath has no abstract passion for fluences that make thick the moral and 
the everlasting hills and streams and social atmosphere of cities. He plunges 
“antres vast and deserfs idle.” He into the African wilderness but as one 
merely wants to escape somewhither who knows that he leayes behind a 



























































worse wilderness in society. It is the 
old poetical instinct, no more and no 
better. The Poet cares nothing for 
Solitude, but he wishes to avoid Man. 
His predilections are few ; his antipa- 
thies a legion. Wecondemn him not. 
Any thing is: better for us than impri- 
sonment in a sphere within which we 
are “not at home ;” and nothing can 
be more dreadful than compulsory 
companionship with beings who are 





Tuts little book, which is manifestly 
the result of much patient and labori- 
ous reflection, deserves public atten- 
tion on many accounts. The Subject 
it canvasses is one of the very highest 
ractical importance to society at 
arge ; and the exhibition which the 
book presents of the character of the 
Author is scarcely less calculated to 
interest and to instruct. ‘It is the 
posthumous work of a singularly up- 
right, thoughtful, and gifted man ; 
who had entered for some years on 
the practice of the profession it dis- 
cusses, as a member of the Irish bar ; 
and who, prematurely taken from the 
world by an illness which itself was 
caught in a course of devoted chari- 
table exertion, left it behind him as a 
record of the maxims by which he 
meant his professional life to be regu- 
lated. The object of the book is, to 
apply the highest principles of con- 
scientiousness to the practice of the 
Law ; and of course many will at once 
ronounce maxims so inconvenient, to 
altogether inapplicable to actual 
experience, the fond ideal of a benevo- 
lent speculatist. He did not think— 
what is much more important, he hid not 
find them so. This book is no col- 
lection of moral exhortations leisurely 
delivered from the closet by a teacher 
unconcerned in the temptations it ex- 
poses; it is no binding heavy bur- 
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sufficiently alike us to awaken our sym- 
pathies in their behalf, yet more than 
sufficiently unlike us to make those 
sympathies recoil upon our hearts, bur- 
dened with the mournful lesson, that in 


** Our wretchedness and our resistance, 
And our sad, unallied existence,” 


there lies a woe beyond our power to 


heal, a mystery our faculties are for- 
bidden to fathom. 


dens on men’s shoulders by one who 
would not move them with one of his 
own fingers ; this is no sophistt lec- 
turing Hannibal on the art of war ; 
we have here a manual composed by 
one personally engaged in the conflict, 
and who (it is well known and at- 
tested) was resolute to carry into daily 
practice every maxim of duty he deli- 
vered. And thistrial was not likely to 
be spared him as he advanced in life. 
Mr. O’Brien had already begun to 
attain professional reputation, and was 
therefore to look forward to the pros- 
pect of perpetually testing, in his own 
person, the practicability of his prin- 
ciples. The book itself witnesses as 
strongly to the intellectual power 
which would have ensured distinction 
in the profession, as to the moral prin- 
ciples which he had determined should 
regulate its practice. The simplicity 
of his own character rendered it, in- 
deed, much more likely that he would 
silently make his life transcend his 
precepts, than that he would overstate 
the precepts themselves: the notion 
of adjudicating moral questions for 
any other purpose than that of sub- 
mitting the conduct to the decisions of 
the purified reason, was to his sincere 
and unaffected character intolerable. 
Assuredly the removal of such a man 
from among us is a severe loss to his 
profession, and to society at large ; 






‘Barrister-at-Law. London: William Pickering. 


t Cicero De Oratore, ii. 18, 
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the rare example of such conscien- 
tiousness built not upon vague nofions 
of honour, but upon simple and defi- 
nite principles of moral truth, would 
have been invaluable for direction and 
encouragement to others. He has, 
however, left hisown best monument in 
his admirable little treatise ; and his 
memory has certainly been in no small 
degree fortunate in having the care 
and adornings of the monument con- 
signed to the affectionate offices of the 
Friend who has exhibited it to the 
public. 


‘** From his earliest years,” writes his 
Editor in the introductory notice, ‘my 
lamented friend was remarkable for a 
scrupulous regard to justice. I have 
never known another person so entirely 
conscientious. On all occasions his first 
desire was to know what ought to be 
done, and to doit. The great and in- 
visible things which belong to truth, 
justice, and mercy, seemed with him 
ever present. On the other hand, the 
ordinary objects of selfish ambition 
appeared to him fantastic and unreal. 
It is not uncommon to meet men who 
inquire, as poate: into the 
first principles of right and wrong: but 
he fo bowed Sucties into its minutest de- 
tails ; he believed the broken bread of 
justice to be the food of all social life, and 
reverently gathered up its very crumbs: 
nothing seemed trivial to him in which 
conscience had a part. While his faith 
was thus strong, he was, from natural 
disposition, and from habits of philoso- 
phical inquiry, unusually sceptical as to 
matters of the mere understanding. 
Those who remember his extreme cau- 
tion will not be ane to think that on 
so important a subject he had rushed 
precipitately into a system of his own. 

** His religious convictions were pro- 
found: he knew that moral principles 
have their root in divine truths, and can 
only be realized through aid from above. 
This will account for the Christian tone 
that pervades his work : indeed, but for 
these convictions, I do not know whether 
it would ever have been written, Jus- 
tice is fond rather of upbraiding than 
assisting. It was Christian zeal and 
Christian charity which inspired him 
with an unceasing desire to maintain 
what he believed to be the cause of truth. 
In particular he was anxious to assist 
thove young men of his own profession, 
who with views in the main honourable, 
and average clearness of mind, are yet 
unequal to contend against the favourite 
corruption of the time, supported as it 
is, not only by personal interest, but by a 
very large number of specious sophisms 
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offered to their choice, as well as a con- 
siderable weight of pretended authority 
and modern tradition. 

** His religion was eminently practical 
in the true sense of the word. It was 
his habit to observe”the influence of 
Christian principles as applied to the 
common detail of life. He disliked reli- 
gious controversy ; and occult dogmas, 
he thought, were to be believed in faith- 
fully, not scrutinised impertinently. He 
loved the reflected light of Christian 
truth; and remembered that if we fix 
a direct gaze too long upon the sun, our 
eyes are dimmed, and we walk in the 
dark. He meditated often on that text, 
‘Thy Word isa lantern unto my feet ;’ 
and appeared to discover a spirituality 
in obedience which escapes the penetra- 
tion of more speculative religionists. 
The consequence was such as might be 
expected. The Professions, indeed all 
occupations by which men live, and 
which are permanent elements in society, 
seemed to him delivered from the secular 
character that belongs to them naturally. 
He did not consider the Christian com- 
monwealth as consisting of statesmen, 
lawyers, physicians, farmers, and other 
classes of men, who, besides their social 
avocations, possess religious opinions : 
rather he viewed it as a body of Chris- 
tians who are led providentially to cer- 
tain outward pursuits; who undertake 
them on Christian conditions; who speak 
sincerely in naming each such pursuit a 
calling (‘the state of life to which it hath 

leased God to call me’); and whoregard 
it not chiefly as a means of selfish ad- 
vancement, but as the sphere of those 
labours allotted to them by the divine 
command, and for the good of their 
neighbour. Such a doctrine must always 
appear to the world as visionary, because 
it requires us to become unworldly: nay, 
it carries the war into the enemy's camp: 
and seems to violate that silent truce by 
which religion, on condition of not tres- 
passing beyond bounds, or interferin 
with the Babel-worship of the world, is 
permitted to remain herself unmolested 
—except by being superseded. Such, 
however, were the opinions which my 
friend maintained.”—pp. xi.—xiii. 


And again— 


** The few points in my friend’s charac- 
ter to which I have adverted will best 
explain the design of his book, and his 
motives in writing it. I have recorded 
them for that small but fit audience 
which alone he wished to gather round 
him. What degree of popular favour 
may await this work is of but little im- 
portance. The grave which has closed 
on its Author does not more securely 
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shield him from the arrows of fortune, 
or the sharp and flattering speeches of 
men, than did his own manly and modest 
nature; and those who remain will 
possess in this book a memorial of their 
friend ‘more consoling than public ap- 
plause could be. In it his portraiture 
remains ; stamped uponit, they will find 
not his love of justice alone, but that 
kindness which made him seem, ifinjured, 
to remember justice only against him- 
self: they will observe his fearless re- 
verence for truth, and at the same time 
his respect for opinions long established, 
his slowness to oppose them, his candour 
in weighing them, his charitable desire 
to exculpate those who hold them, and 
that higher charity which stimulated 
him to combat their error: they will be 
reminded of his reluctance to give pain, 
and his greater fear of doing wrong; 
his distrust of his own judgment, and 
his invariable faith in the moral sense 
and the Divine commands; his indiffer- 
ence to promiscuous applause, and his 
solicitude for the esteem of those he es- 
teemed, the love of those he loved. They 
will find many light traces for memory 
to fill up, of his single-heartedness, his 
humility, his earnestness, and his cour- 
a. Some passages will bring back 
before their eyes the very gestures and 
expression of countenance with which he 
used to enunciate such sentiments.”— 
pp. xv. xvi. 


It is with perfect truth and fairness 
that he observes, of the work of so 
singularly sincere a mind— 


* Such a work, if read at all, should 
be read with attention and respect. 
Unless we approach it in an ingenuous 
spirit, willing to understand before we 
criticise, deeming it possible that the ob- 
jections which present themselves to our 
minds so readily, may have occurred to 
the Author also, and been for good 
reasons put aside; desiring to stand, at 
least for the time, on the spot which he 
occupied, and contemplate the subject 
from his point of view; if we do not 
possess this small measure of self-com- 
mand and philosophical docility, then 
there does not exist between our mind 
and that of the Writer such a degree of 
moral conformity as is necessary for the 
appreciation of the work. We shall in 
such a case do ourselves least injury, 
and our Monitor least injustice, by 
leaving his book unread.”—p. x. 


The plan of the work is formed upon 
the model of George Herbert's beauti- 
ful Country Parson ; a happy thought, 
which might, perhaps, be advantage- 
ously extended to the other Professions, 


so as to form a cycle of moral direc- 
tories for the different callings of life. 
It adopts (it would seem, almost un- 
consciously) the archaisms of Herbert 
and his times ; and certainly the an- 
cient costume has seldom been worn 
with more perfect ease. The thoughts 
of the writer, formed in an antique 
mouid, appear to assume the corres- 
ponding dress as their natural garb. 
Separated as we are from those ages 
by the corrupt philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, which created its 
own appropriate formulas ; when we 
would think with Hooker and Herbert, 
we can scarcely help borrowing more 
or less their very forms of phrase. 
Indeed we are sometimes obliged to do 
so, in order to preclude the false as- 
sociations that gather round the lan- 
guage of a peculiar age, and that insi- 
nuate themselves into the mind of a 
reader in defiance of all our explana- 
tions. A bad philosophy contaminates 
the language which it has degraded by 
making it the instrument of its diffu- 
sion; pure thoughts consecrate that 
shrine of holy words in which they 
have been made to dwell, and from 
which they evermore reveal themselves 
to mankind. And thus the very lan- 
guage of our old sages comes to possess 
a sort of sacredness; we reverence 
even its fragments as we would the 
broken beams and columns of a tem< 
ple ; we cannot without an effort bend 
its dignified gravity to any low or tri- 
vial purpose, and we feel it, when out 
of its own high region, stiff, uncouth, 
and unsuitable. It is high praise of 
our Lawyer to say that he may fairly 
stand on the same shelf with Herbert. 
The difference of the two seems to 
turn more on the difference of their 
respective subjects than on any great 
inequality in the treatment of them. 
If there is more of contemplative ten- 
derness in Herbert, perhaps there is 
more of force and dignity in our author 
—more too of that closeness of prac- 
tical detail which gives body and sub- 
stance to principles. It is possible 
also that the novelty of the subject 
strengthens the effect. For we are 
all accustomed to direct religious ex- 
hortation; but it is something new, 
something to startle and arrest, to find 
legal practice reformed to this high 
ideal. The Country Parson is at best 
but living the blessed life we were pre- 
pared to admit to be his duty and his 
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privilege; the Lawyer seen in the same 
light has unfortunately almost the no- 
velty of a discovery. For even those 
(and they are not few in this country) 
who do carry their Christianity into 
their legal practice, seldom do so on 
any very definite principles; their 
honesty, real and unaffected as it is, 
seems but the indirect result of strong 
religious impressions ; and they usually 
appear unprepared either to discoun- 
tenance, by vigorous public protest, 
the less scrupulous course adopted by 
their brethren, or to exhibit as their 
own basis of action any absolute moral 
axiom or well-considered moral theory 
on the subject. 

Our author was not to be satisfied 
with this indecisive position; he has 
thought out his theory; and has ex- 
hibited his ideal Lawyer moving under 
its influence through the whole orbit 
of his profession. An introductory 
“ Apology for the Work” vindicates 
his general principle at considerable 
length; and we are then presented 
with a series of scenes from the moral 
Crama of the Lawyer's life. We have 
the Lawyer choosing his Calling, his 
mode of Life, his Knowledge, and his 
Duties. He is exhibited in the details 
of his profession—drawing pleadings, 
advising on evidence, consulting with 
his brethren, examining witnesses, 
drawing wills and deeds; as a peace- 
maker—as an arbitrator—as engaged 
inthetumult of elections. He isseenex- 
ercising Humanity, Charity, Courtesy, 
Hospitality. He iseontemplated in the 
higher characters of Legislator and 
Judge. And, “last scene ofall that ends 
.this strange eventful history,” he is be- 
held upon his death-bed—the death-bed 
of an humble but unshrinking Christian 
man. These successive chapters ex- 
hibit the Lawyer's various temptations 
to avarice, dishonesty, and craftiness ; 
and they evince how the simple and 
inflexible Rule of Conscience is equally 
applicable to them all. In an appendix 
the author has collected a large body 
of testimonies, drawn principally from 
our elder divines, and confirming his 
statements in various ways; an ap- 
pendix which he modestly “commends 
to the reader as the worthier part of 
this little book.” 

The first chapter offers a fair spe- 
cimen of the style, and presents us 
with the anthor’s conception of his 
Calling. It is very beautifully written, 
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though we fear we cannot answer for 
its universal popularity in the Four 
Courts. 


‘** A lawyer is the servant of his fel- 
low-men for the attainment of justice ; 
in which definition is expressed both 
the lowliness and the dignity of his 
ealling ; the lowliness, in that he is the 
servant of all, ever ready to assist as 
well the meanest as the loftiest: the 
dignity, in that the end whereto he 
serves has among things temporal no 
superior or equal. For justice is no- 
thing less than the support of the world 
whereby each has from all others that 
which is his due ; the poor their succour, 
the rich their ease, the powerful their 
honour. For it were governments 
framed and powers ordained of God; 
flourishing it cheers, and languishing 
it dejects the minds of good men; and 
in its overthrow is involved the ruin and 
fall of commonwealths. That justice 
should ever be contemned or trodden 
under foot is a grief toGod and angels; 
how glorious then is his calling whose 
work it is to prevent her fall, or to 
raise her fallen! Truly the Lawyer, 
while the servant of earth, is the minis- 
ter of heaven; while he labours for the 
good of his fellow-men he works none 
other than the work of God,” 


The great principle of Mr. O’Brien’s 
book is the obligation of governing 
legal practice by strict reference to the 
supreme Law of Conscience, in despite 
of the evil prescription that so strongly 
countenances oblique and dishonest 
courses. This, as we have said, he is 
induced in his “* Apology” to reason 
out elaborately, in order to resist pre- 
judications which would have been 
fatal to the influence of his views. The 
insertion of this preliminary argument 
was the judicious suggestion of a dis- 
tinguished legal friend. It is a valu- 
able dissertation, expressed with great 
strength and unaffectedness, and leav- 
ing few or none of the popular allega- 
tions unanswered. 

We will dedicate a page or two to 
the consideration of this question ; 
stating its moral bearings as they 
appear to us, and in general confor- 
mity with the principles of pure and 
elevated truth, delivered in the ex- 
cellent little digest before us. 

The whole will of course turn upon 
our conception of the Relation of the 
Lawyer to his Client. The true idea 
of that relation is well expressed in 
various parts of Mr. O'Brien’s book. 
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He feels the importance of precisely 
defining it. 

Thus—“ If, as is obvious, the result- 
ing force (to speak mechanically) of 
the three persons united—the client, 
attorney, and advocate—ought to be 
the same as that of the client alone, 
were he endowed with the powers and 
knowledge necessary to plead his own 
cause, it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the advocate should 
not lend himself to produce, in concert 
with his client andthe attorney, an effect 
which could not with justice be pro- 
duced by the client alone, when filling 
all the three characters in his own 
person.” —(Appendix, p. 188.) Or 
again, and to the same effect—* To 
barristers properly it appertains, le- 
gally and in order, to set before judges 
and juries that which the diligence of 
the attorney has gathered from the 
complaint of the client; so that the 
whole together — barrister, attorney, 
and client — make as it were one man, 
whom of right one spirit of truth, jus- 
tice, and mercy should move and ani- 
mate.”—(Chap. ii.) Or thus—* In 
one word, the lawyer regards himself as 
put in his client’s place to do for him 
whatever he might do for himself (had 
he the lawyer’s skill) consistently with 
truth and justice ; more than this he 
will not do; and he desires not those 
for his clients who dare not trust him 
to act with the same prudence, in- 
tegrity, and zeal as if the cause were 
his own.”—(Chap. vii.) Or once more 
—‘ All that is maintained is, that the 
advocate has a right to expect what 
every person who cal!s upon another 
to aid him in any undertaking is bound 
to give—an assurance that the object 
he is called upon to co-operate in effect- 
ing is such as may morally and lawfully 
be sought.""—(Apol. for the work, p. 
33.) These statements as prefacing the 
argument for a high estimate of legal 
duties, are important, because they 
seem directly to meet the popular plea 
of the identification of the advocate 
with his client. They suggest at once 
the proper reply, which concedes the 
alleged identification, but maintains 
that the advocate is identified not with 
all the client may desire to do, but 
with all he ought to do—identified 
with the client not as with a being of 
mere will and blind or malignant im- 
pulse, but as with a moral agent essen- 
tially bound to all the laws of justice 


and truth. For it is surely manifest 
that no man—lawyer or not—can justly 
abandon his own moral nature under 
any conceivable circumstance; can 
deliberately cease to be possessed of 
a sense of right and wrong, or possess- 
ing it, can voluntarily cease to be re- 
sponsible for the actions which that 
sense of duty is meant to govern. Nor 
can that identification be more than a 
monstrous fiction which can only pro- 
ceed upon supposing the wilful sup- 
pression of an essential constituent of 
human nature on the part of him who 
is to enter into this relation of imagi- 
nary identity. 

Such is the conception of the Rela- 
tion of Lawyer and Client which reason 
and justice appear to authenticate. 
Now let us attend to the rival state- 
ment. 

The popular theory (for such we 
fear it must be styled) is expounded in 
all its fulness in the following passage 
of Lord Brougham’s celebrated De- 
fence of Queen Caroline before the 
House of Lords; a passage the en- 
thusiastic reception of which by the 
majority of an honourable profession, 
only evinces how easily a principle of 
false honour may assume the dignity 
of self-sacrificing virtue. “ An Advo- 
cate,” said the eloquent speaker, “ by 
the sacred duty which he owes his 
client, knows in the discharge of that 
office, but one person in the world, 
that client and none other. To save that 
client by all expedient means ; to pro- 
tect that client-at all hazards and costs 
to all others, and among others to 
himself—is the highest and most un- 
questioned of his duties; and he must 
not regard the alarm, the suffering, 
the torment, the destruction, which he 
may bring upon any other. Nay, se- 
parating even the duties of a patriot 
from those of an advocate, and casting 
them, if need be, to the wind, he must 
go on, reckless of the consequences, 
if his fate it should unhappily be to 
involve his country in confusion for his 
client's protection!” Surely we are not 
unreasonable in asking for some argu- 
mentative ground for such a subversion 
as this is of all Duty, under the name 
and sanction of Duty; surely itis not 
unfair to ask how the title and calling 
of a Lawyer obliges a man under pain 
of grievous guilt to become an ac- 
cessary to guilt the most atrocious ; 
justifies him in voluntarily assuming 
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and forces him to maintain, a position 
which, without the sanctity of the 
lawyer’s gown, would merit the con- 
demnation due to the abettor of con- 
spiracy or treason. 

To this very reasonable demand 
various answers have been given, to 
some of which we shall just now have 
occasion to draw attention. Our own 
opinion of them is clear: they are 

together inadequate to oppose the 
stricter views, or to justify such a 
statement as (for example) the re- 
markable one we have just cited. And 
it is scarcely possible they could 
ave obtained such currency without 
some foundation in the reality of 
things ; nothing so very plausible was 
ever without some element of truth. 
The proper use, then, to be made of 
these ordinary pleas in justification of 
professional laxity is, not indeed for 
the purpose of opposing or denying the 
higher principles of duty—but sa- 
lutarily to qualify the application of 
them, by impressing upon the con- 
scientious advocate the danger of over- 
strained scrupulosity in the refusal of 
cliencies. This is the real value of 
these popular arguments ; and as long 
as they are restricted to that object, 
they are not without substantial use 
and benefit. And, in truth, if most of 
the ingenious statements of these ar- 
guments be carefully examined, it will 
be found that, though they profess 
much more, they just prove this, and 
nothing else; for as long as it is 

anted (which is seldom or never 
ormally denied) that there is any 
case which a lawyer ought unhesitat- 
ingly to refuse, so long the principle 
of conscience is reserved, and all the 
subsequent dissensicns must turn upon 
the degree and details of its appli- 
cation. 

To this, as a necessary supplement 
to the argument, we may, perhaps, 
return. It certainly ought not to 
be omitted, were any complete or me- 
thodical discussion of the question un- 
dertaken. The common views of legal 
duty have their proper place, and “7 
ought to be given it. They are wort 
something, though not worth all their 
upholders would claim for them. And 
in moral subjects, though not in the 
word of mathematical truth, no de- 
monstration is felt to be perfectly 
satisfactory which does not account 
for the existence and prevalence of the 

Vor, XXI.—No. 121. 
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objection, by in some way including it 
in the solution. The objections -will 
still retain force if we do not show how 
they gained influence, and what, if any, 
is their real weight. Nor are the strict 
aud conscientious principles advocated 
by our author at all weakened by can- 
didly ‘admitting that there is a consi- 
derable value in the ordinary repre- 
sentations, when confined to their 
proper use, as practical monitions 
against an undue and exaggerated 
scrupulousness. 

Employed, then, for this subordinate 
purpose, we grant such arguments to 
have a real value; employed to con- 
travene the main Principle, that con- 
science must rightfully claim to re- 
gulate the lawyer's adoption of cases, 
we strenuously deny their cogency. 
And yet to this issue the question has 
actually been urged. It is true that, 
as we have said, special cases might 
easily be proposed which would (we 
humbly hope) extort a disclaimer from 
even the most licentious of legal ca- 
suists ; but it is, nevertheless, certain 
that, in theory, the doctrine here de- 
nied has been, in all its unqualified 
amplitude, earnestly and constantly 
maintained. We do not merely refer 
to such rhetorical bursts as that of 
Lord Brougham. It has been stated 
and defended as a fundamental maxim, 
not in the ardour of the speech, 
but in the gravity of the essay, 
that the lawyer is to know no will but 
that of his accidental consulter—that 
he is to see with no other eyes than 
those of his client, though, indeed, he 
may furnish those eyes with glasses to 
enable them to see farther, and to see 
more clearly. And though this opi- 
nion really—and, one would thin 
manifestly—contradicts the pri 
elements of all morality, the attempt 
to question it is at this day often met, 
in ordinary society, not so much with 
laboured argument as with almost 
contemptuous pity. It is now, there- 
fore, time for us to examine briefly 
the real worth of this very. popular 
theory of a lawyer’s duties. 

The arguments in defence of it are 
variously modified, according to the 
peculiar temper and experience of the 
persons urging them; but, setting 
aside some obviously untenable posi- 
tions—untenable, because they a 
equall ly to every case in which 
one coiston be aaked to help another 
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they seem nearly all to reduce them- 
selves to the general pleas (1.) of the 
merely representative character of the 
advocate, and (2.) of the ultimate ten- 
deney of the obligatory adoption of all 
cases by our lawyers to secure, on the 
whole, ihe greatest amount of justice 
in the country. 

I. The former of these allegations 
we have already, in substance, an- 
swered. We have affirmed that the 
lawyer, unless he can voluntarily re- 
sign his moral nature, has no right to 
become the representative of the op- 
pressor or the cheat; that is, to be- 
come the mechanical instrument for 
evil of any employer who may be 
wealthy enough to hire his services. 
There is no magic in either the Word 
or the Idea of Representation that 
can rightly effect such a transforma- 
tion as this. Were the function of 
the Advocate merely the official duty 
of stating to a court the wishes of a 
certain individual, and the grounds 
upon which that individual rested his 
claims, without being himself sup- 
posed, in any degree, to have fur- 
uished these grounds, or authorized 
the public statement of them, there 
might be some force in the argument. 
We might thus save the morality of 
the Lawyer, by lowering his office to 
that of a Clerk. But we all know 
that neither in theory nor by practice 

ig this limitation of the Lawyer's office 
justified. The Lawyer, who is said to 
be the simple representative of his 
client's predetermined purposes, is 
himself the framer of the whole case ; 
itis he who has decided that it shall 
be at into Court, it is he who has 
pers it for that issue, it is he who 

devised the pleas by which it is to 
he supported, it is he who is engaged 
to watch over its progress, it is he 
who, having originally advised it, is 
answerable for its suecess. Surely it 
is impossible even to conceive a more 
perfect instance of a deliberate combi- 
nation te the production of a an 
result. Surely it can scarcel 
nied that in case of wilful tajuse injus- 
tice, the in any holding such a rela- 
tion as we have described, is even more 
directly the Author of the whale pro- 
ceeding than the guilty Client himself. 
And it remains to be shown—certainly 
it never has been satisfactorily shank 
—that the principles applicable to 
every other case of complicity in 
crime; fail to be applicable here. 
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This is sometimes met by the plea, 
that the Court andthe World at large 
are well aware that the Lawyer is not 
always of the opinion he publicly main- 
tains; that there is a universal “ un- 
derstanding” of this among all ‘parties ; ; 
and that this “ understanding” is suffi- 
cient to make his partnership in evil 
only nominal. A conventional licence 
to deceive, annuls the guilt of deceit ; 
as it annulled the guilt of secret theft 
in Sparta. But this will go but a 
little way in solving the difficulty. It 
is indeed at once clear that the prin- 
ciple must be defective somewhere; for 
a thousand cases could be named where 
any mind with a single spark of honesty 
would reject its application with horror; 
and yet, if it be valid at all, it ought 
to be so universally. Nor would the 
Spartan analogy help the matter ; it 
would rather expose the defect of the 
argument; for surely the civil licence 
to indulge in secret thievery would 
searcely have justified, in foro con- 
scientia, him who (for example) robbed 
his own Father of sustenance, or a 
dying friend of the bed on which he 
lay. Exactly as in all minds of any 
degree of integrity, there must be under- 
stood limits to this licence of profes- 
sional deceit, which yet is stated as 
if it were allowable universally ;— 
and which is, in truth, of very little 
argumentative value, in a question of 
Prineiples such as this is, unless it be 
assumed to be thus absolutely appli- 
cable. But we take more decided 
ground. The very fact of sucha con- 
ventional liberty to the professors of 
the Law is itself altogether imaginary. 
The corrupt practices of the Profes. 
sion may have produced such an un- 
derstanding; but is this profession, 
indeed, to take advantage of its own 
wrong? to erect the results of its own 
evil into a criterion to justify the evil 
that produced them? No constitu- 
tional enactment, in any country, has 
ever recognised this supposed under- 
standing, that property, and reputa- 
tion, and life, are only to be held and 
enjoyed subject to the attacks of legal 
cupidity ; no civilized country has ever 
thus emancipated a particular body of 
its citizens from all the restraints of 
morality; and given it a Seana 
on the possessions of the rest as 
legitimate prize of its authorized ini- 
quity. So feeble are the very founda- 
tions of this pleading.—But, now, 
examine how far it will practically 
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apply. In the first place, it is plain 
that this licence to assume a part, and 
the indemnity from crime which it is 
supposed to bring, cannot in any de- 
gree apply to those private advices of 
Counsel, upon which the whole cause 
was originally undertaken, and which 
are usually considered to form the 
most important function of the profes- 
sion. Here insincerity is so little 
authorized, that it is justly fatal to all 
professional reputation: here the Law- 
yer voluntarily charges himself with 
the whole moral character of the case, 
and makes himself deliberately respon- 
sible for it.—But even in the public 
conduct of the case in Court, this un- 
derstood assumption of a part cannot 
fairly be pleaded as a vindication of 
wilful participation in a criminal inten- 
tion to overreach or defraud. For it 
is obvious that the whole labour of the 
Advocate is practically to destroy this 
very supposition “_ he is assuming 
a conviction which he does not feel) in 
the minds of his hearers; it being 
certain that his avowal, or even the 
suspicion at the time, of his not holding 
the opinion he supported, would be at 
once fatal to the success of his labours, 
especially of his core toajury; and 
it being, in point of fact, the very cha- 
racteristic of an unpractised pleader 
to allow any such disbelief to be 
detected. Here, then, we have the 
unscrupulous practitioner defended 
upon a supposition which it is his own 
most strenuous object to nullify; and 
the existence of which, during the 
period of his professional exertions, 
would be almost certain to neutralize 
the effect of the very assumption it is 
supposed to justify! 

it. But the ground upon which the 
chief reliance rests, is unquestionably 
that other plea to which we have al- 
luded; the alleged tendency of this 
system of professional ethics to ensure, 
on the whole, the greatest amount of 
justice to all parties of litigants in a 
country; by securing the adequate re- 
presentation of every cause, and such 
thorough examination of its merits as 
is best calculated to elicit real truth. 

When this is proposed as a satisfac- 
tory moral justification for the system 
which makes it ens upon Advo- 
cates to adoptall cases indiscriminately 
which are offered to their acceptance, 
it can only proceed upon the general 
principle, “ that the probability of ulti- 


mate public advantage is sufficient 
moral warrant for any private action ;” 
and upon the particular assumption, 
“that this public advantageisreally best 
secured by the system in ee We 
are not disposed to admit either of 
these propositions. 

1. It is not possible for us now and 
here to enter into any elaborate exa- 
mination of that peculiar moral system 
of General Expediency, of which the 
former principle is the expression. We 
shall, for the present, merely observe 
that we have no quarrel with those 
who see much that is valuable in the 
expositions of that system. It is no 
feeble or inoperative truth which they 
have got hold of, when they insist upon 
the duty of contributing to public be- 
nefit, and when they place that duty 
very high in the scale of human obliga- 
tions. But itis only one truth as 
many. There can be no doubt tha’ 
both affirmations are true, and equally 
true,—that we ought to act so as to 
increase public happiness, and that we 
ought to fulfil our special obligations 
for their own sake, But when the 
latter truth is made a mere corollary 
from the former, when the former is 
represented as involving all others, and 
constituting the only real ground of 
duty, we are forced to deny a system 
which, necessarily leaving many ac- 
knowledged duties incapable of refer- 
ence to any such principle, leaves 
them, therefore, destitute of satis- 
factory proof ;—a system which, in 
ambitiously claiming for its single 
principle universal empire, is really 
forced to abandon many of ‘the 
most important provinces of morals 
unguarded to the irruptions of scep- 
ticism and sophistry. 

In order to cover this deficiency, 
inherent in the “ Greatest Happiness 
Principle,” many efforts have beeh 
made; of which the most remark- 
able is undoubtedly the introduction 
of the theory of “ general rules,” 
which, collected originally from ex- 
pediency, are supposed to become 
the immediate standards of moral ac- 
tion. These, it is conceived, will em- 
brace all cases where no direct relation 
to general expediency can be discerned. 

But with all the provision men can 
make, by this supplemental machinery 
of general rules and classes of actions, 
it is most certain that it is the 7 
lar action with which the individual 
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is concerned—the particular action 
so and so circumstanced; and that 
there are innumerable instances of un- 
questionable obligation where that 
particular action, being wrought or 
omitted in perfect secrecy, and influ- 
encing the positive enjoyment of no 
existing person, cannot be shown to 
have any relation whatever to the 
rule of general happiness, or to any 
happiness-test at all. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a promise privately 
made to a dying man to build hima 
monument, or to defray for him a 
certain amount of funeral expense. It 
being conceded that the promiser is 
bound to keep this covenant, the theo- 
rists, who deny that there can be any 
moral duty where the enjoyment of 
some animated being is not in some 
way involved, introduce their doctrine 
of general rules or classes of actions ; 
and urging that it is for the advantage 
and happiness of men that, as a general 
rule, such promises should be kept,— 
as otherwise the comfort of the dying 
would be seriously impaired by the 
universal loss of confidence,—plead, 
that if all such promises ought to be 
kept we have granted that this parti- 
cular promise ought, as being one of 
the number. But this seems a pal- 
pable fallacy. For if the only ground 
why all such promises ought to be 
kept, be the perceived connexion be- 
tween such fidelity and general confi- 
dence, surely if a particular case arise, 
where an individual is absolutelycertain 
that his faithlessness, being utterly and 
for ever unknown, cannot possibly 
diminish general confidence, in that 
particular instance he must, upon 
this theory, feel himself liberated from 
any obligation, even though he grant 
the propriety of fidelity as a general 
rule. It is manifest sophistry in such 
a case to object that we “ assent and 
deny with the same breath” that pro- 
mises ought to be kept to the dead. 
Nor does it alter the matter to intro- 
duce, with Paley, the Divine Will, as 
.commanding “the general rule,” and 
_thereby inclusively commanding all the 
particular actions; for still, on his 
own showing, the Divine Will com- 
mands the general rule, and all the 
actions it comprehends, only in so far 
as they can be evinced to affect happi- 
ness. That which alone indicates “ the 
general rule” must surely govern its 
application, whether to enforce or to 
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suspend it.—It is triumphantly asked 
—‘ would it be well that all men 
should thus disregard their promises ?” 
We reply,—undoubtedly, if the crea- 
tion of happiness be the only object of 
morality, it would be quite as well that 
all men should individually as the cases 
arose, disregard such secret promises 
as these, though not, of course, that 
they should so act by concert, or that 
they should ever divulge their con- 
duct,—suppositions which are mani- 
festly excluded in the hypothesis on 
which we are reasoning. For indeed, 
it is not the promiser’s actual respect 
for his promise, but the dying man’s 
belief that he will respect it, that can 
affect the happiness of the latter ; and 
consequently on this theory the only 
obligation on the promiser is to pre- 
serve or not diminish the belief in him 
or in others ; which in the present case 
we suppose to be done, whether he 
really ever fulfil the promise or not. 
So that such treachery seems coin- 
pletely to evade even that bond of 
“ general rules,” which has been de- 
vised to include such cases. 

But to return to the immediate appli- 
cation of the theory of General Expedi- 
ency to the special question of Indiscri- 
minate Advocacy. It has, as we have 
said, been held that the duty of all 
citizens, and of the Lawyer among 
them, can only be fixed by showing the 
comparative tendency of actions to the 
greater benefit of society. Now, it 
may be sufficient to say of this mode of 
discovering duty, that the theory seems 
to admit of refutation out of itself. 
For however the fixation of Virtues 
and Duties first arose, it is most certain 
that if the general welfare of Society 
be now the legitimate test of men’s con- 
duct, one of the earliest conclusions 
drawn from that doctrine would be 
that we should not practically recur to 
it as the first or principal directory of 
duty, inasmuch as nothing could be 
more infallibly injurious to Society than 
such habitual reference. Itcan scarcely 
be denied that men are capable of 
acting from some more direct and im- 
mediate rule of duty, the simple fact 
being that nearly every man does ; and 
if this be thus possible, there cannot 
surely be the least doubt that it is in- 
finitely more for the benefit of Society 
that they should follow this immediate 
dictate of duty, than that they should 
recur to a rule which requires innume- 
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rable elements of calculation before it 
can give any result at all, and which at, 
every step of the computation affords a 
new disguise for self-deceit, and a new 
apology for theimpatient passions. On 
the very hypothesis, then, that general 
expediency is the ultimate test (inade- 
quate as that doctrine is), we argue 
that it can never have been designed as 
the immediate rule. No rule of duty 
can ever be of the slightest practical 
value—no rule of duty can ever have 
been meant for man—but one that is 
instantaneous and authoritative ;— 
delay the verdict of Conscience, or 
weaken its certainty (and the calcula- 
tion of utilities must do both), and in 
the warfare of temptation you inevi- 
tably annul its whole practical effi- 
ciency. 

Now the position of the Lawyer in 
no respect insulates him from this im- 
mediate authority of the rule of Con- 
science, as rightfully superseding all 
remoter grounds of action. If the true 
rule for man be that of obvious justice 
and truth irrespective of ultimate re- 
sults ; if as a universal maxim, conduct 
be for man and consequences for God ; 
there is no conceivable reason why that 
should be suspended in the case of one 
profession which is received in every 
other department of Society as the 
only safeguard of mutual confidence 
and common integrity. If we would 
at once reject the plea of the thief or 
the assassin, who should urge us to 
listen until he had evinced that on the 
whole there was a slight overbalance 
of probability that his crime would be 
useful to Society ;—and that, not 
merely because we denied the alleged 
probability, but because we utterly dis- 
dained and repudiated the principle of 
such a defence ; there cannot be ad- 
duced the smallest reason why we 
should tolerate the same principle as 
justifying the wilful partnership in 
guilt which belongs to him who know- 
ingly assists by legal ingenuity a pro- 
ject of fraud, under whatever conven- 
tional respectability of profession he 
may be sheltered. What effect, indeed, 
ought the adoption or the counte- 
nancing of such maxims by a whole 
profession to have, except to heighten 
our indignation at their prevalence ? 

2. Having rejected the ethical 
principle upon which this argument 
proceeds, we may now devote a brief 
attention to the supposed fact it as- 


sumes ;—namely,—that the understood 
obligation among Lawyers to adopt all 
cases is necessary, or at least is more 
expedient, for the general attainment 
of justice. 

Here it may be proper to prevent 
misconception by steadily defining the 
doctrine we really maintain ; because 
most of the ordinary representations 
on the opposite side of this question 
seem to proceed upon gross exaggera- 
tions of the views they are brought to 
resist. All that we affirm is this ;— 
that Conscience must not be refused 
its influence on the acceptance or re- 
jection of legal cliencies. And we 
oppose this proposition to the doctrine, 
that the acceptance ought to be com- 
pulsory, and the lawyer left no option. 
If the adversary (as is likely) attempt 
to modify the latter assertion, we then 
observe that the whole matter of dis- 
cussion is at once changed; the real 
point of dispute is surrendered ; the 
question becomes one of degree ; and 
upon that new ground of consideration 
(a very important one too) there would 
probably be found little substantial dif- 
ference between us and any honourable 
opponent. In point of fact this tacit 
substitution of another question is the 
usual issue of the discussion ; naturally 
enough, when the unqualified doctrine 
is found untenable. 

But at first the case is usually put in 
the most unmodified form; the force 
of the arguments resting upon the 
universality of the obligation. It is 
admitted, nay, urged, that their value 
would vanish, if any exception were 
admitted to the rule of compulsory 
advocacy. Among these arguments 
are such as follow ;—that on this prin- 
ciple alone all cases will be secured an 
adequate examination ;—that this prac- 
tice, leaving the Lawyer no option to 
decline, separates, in public estimation, 
the real sentiments of Advocate and 
Client, and thus secures the former 
against the tyrannical interference of 
irritated Power ;—that, on any other 
understanding the character of the 
Advocate who accepts or who refuses 
would itself become evidence for or 
against the party ;—that pretended con- 
scientiousness would afford aready ez- 
euse for the desertion of causes with 
which the timid barrister was afraid to 
connect himself. The principle, uni- 
versally understood and unflinchingly 
cantiel out, that the Lawyer is the 
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indiscriminate servant of the public, at 
once, it is said, remedies all these evils. 
Now it would be very uncandid to 
deny that such disadvantages as these 
might sometimes result in the conscien- 
tious exercise of the profession: the 
real question is, whether they would 
ever result to a degree which could 
counterbalance the grievous évil of 
éompelling a whole profession to become 
the helpless instruments of iniquity ; 
or to a degree which could seriously 
injure the chances of truth and justice 
in any country. Reflect on the amount 
of these vaunted difficulties. What 
real advantage would it be that every 
éase which malice and dishonesty may 
contrive should have a hearing? Why 
should it be so marvellously beneficial 
to the interests of Society, that a knave 
(and in the strictest times no other 
would ever find himself without a com- 
-petént advocate in a profession com- 
ptising hundreds) should be furnished 
with every facility for deceiving a jury 
into sanctioning his turpitude? Surely 
to this plea we can cordially echo the 
reply given to its well-known parallel— 
nous n’eh voyons pas la necessiteé.” 
Is it chimerical to suggest that it might 
possibly be even beneficial to the general 
cause of justice, that such a man should 
be embarrassed by the difficulty of 
finding a practitioner to second his 
knavery ?—Thus, too, the allegation 
that this understanding alone can screen 
the Bar from the vengeance of an en- 
bp Government, is one that applies 
only to rare and peculiar crises of 
political excitement ; and one that 
actually even then is not always veri- 
fied ; for we all know that in such trials 
the advocates selected are usually those 
who are understood to sympathize in 
éneral politics with their less fortunate 
clients ; and who are safe—not because 
their sympathy is any secret (which 
would alone help the argument), but 
because, whatever be their political 
views, they are as advocates shielded 
in their high and important vocation 
by public opinion and the spirit of the 
Constitution—bulwarks which would 
remain unimpaired under our principles 
as well as under those we oppose. 
Again—that on these stricter views, 
the character of the Advocate would 
ptejudge the case (a plea which seems 
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to have been urged with great power 
by Lord Erskine*) is of little practical 
importance; for if the case be one of 
palpable dishonesty, it is of no greater 
moment it should be thus prejudiced 
than by any other common inference 
of character from associates ; and if it 
be one of integrity, the profession is 
never likely to be so poor in men of 
eminence as not to afford advocates of 
character to match with their weight 
of reputation the ablest who may be 
led to oppose it. Other objections 
are such as seem equally to apply to 
every instance in which men depend 
on the assistance of their fellows; and 
such as would equally suspend the ex- 
ercise of Conscience in all. For ex- 
ample, —if the pusillanimous Lawyer 
can pretend a conscience, so can any 
other man solicited to help in any other 
case ; nor has any casuist ventured on 
this ground to stigmatize all conscien- 
tious objections as inadmissable. Ifa 
conscientious lawyer may be deceived 
as to the moral character of a case, and 
thus do unintentional injustice, (for this 
too is earnestly pleaded) he will only 
exemplify the universal fact of human 
fallibility ; while from the numbers of 
the profession, a remedy is in this 
instance peculiarly attainable. And 
to all these alleged difficulties (which, 
in truth, belong to every strenuous 
effort to obey the rule of Right), must 
now be opposed the direct and obvious 
benefit to general justice from conscien- 
tiousness in advocates. For when once 
it became understood that a Lawyer's 
own character was in some degree con- 
cerned in the trial of his client, he 
would naturally desire to seem to 
proceed only on grounds such as would 
Justify his adoption of the case ; that 
is, to be seen desirous only of the clear 
statement of right and the full elicitas 
tionof truth. Could this spirit be pre- 
served, can there be the slightest doubt 
that the public would benefit largely by 
it? The master evil of human law, 
its facility of perversion to purposes of 
vexatious delay, or of positive injustice, 
being thus almost wholly eradicated ! 
And now we may introduce one or 
two consideratioris to which we before 
alluded as tending usefully to illustrate 
or to qualify the application of these 
principles ; tending, at least, to make 


* Cited by Mr. O’Brien, p. 164, 
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the prospect less discouraging of pro- 


secuting the profession on these maxims . 


of resolute integrity. 

We believe, then, that the thorough 
reception of the reasonings on which we 
have insisted, by the mass of legal prac- 
titioners, while it would undoubtedly 
raise the tone of the entire profession, 
would produce far less diminution in 
the number of cases actually under- 
taken, than might be at first imagined. 
It is not that enterprizes of conscious 
injustice are not hazarded by clients; 
but that—especially in the hurry and 
occupation of the busy practitioner— 
it would seldom happen that even the 
most conscientious lawyer should be 
able at once to pronounce a case wholly 
unworthy of judicial arbitration, and 
that he would always feel it his duty to 
obey his client’s declared and anxious 
wishes for a public investigation as long 
as there appeared the least fair claim 
for it. Let this be carefully weighed. 
We have already stated, that if after 
mature examination, the Lawyer con- 
sider the case simply unjust, he is 
bound to decline it. But on the other 
hand, as long as there appears a single 
element of right—of probable or pos- 
sible right—to be pleaded, even when 
the chances are against its success, we 
hold it assuredly the Lawyer’s duty, 
even after having (if he think proper,) 
advised the surrender of the cause in 
point of policy, still to hold himself 
ready to state and support it, should 
the Client so determine. It would be 
to overstate the case to represent the 
Lawyer merely as the Client’s Adviser. 
There is unquestionably a relation es- 
tablished between these parties of a 
more peculiar kind. The Lawyer is 
not solely an Adviser ; he is an under- 
stood Agent and Servant also; and 
considerations of duty are to apply to 
him just as they do to a Servant— 
neither less nor more. In adopting his 
profession and attending the Courts; 
the Lawyer announces himself as pte- 
pared to be the legal assistant of any 
man who may please to call on him ; 
once engaged, to this he is bound; con- 
scientious scruples coming in after- 
wards as a limitation. In other words, 
a man does not become a Lawyer in 
the first instance to benefit public jus- 
tice, and then espouse at his option 
certain chosen cases as. a means to that 
end} hé be¢omes a Lawyer in the first 
instance to espouse all offered cases of 


demand for justice, and applies his 
conscientious scruples secondarily as 
an occasional bar to that primary ob- 
ject. And this relation of voluntary 
universal public Servant arises not 
merely after he has considered all the 
merits of a particular cause ; it arises 
from the day he has entered the pros 
fession ; upon that day he became the 
Servant of the Public, and each special 
eliency only fixes the general relation 
to a particular instance of it. It thus 
results that from thé first moment the 
Lawyer is consulted, and voluntarily 
bends to hear the statement of the 
consulting party, he establishes the re- 
lation with that party of Servant as 
well as of Adviser ; and consequently 
is (as in all other cases of service;) to 
presume it in the first instance his 
business to execute according to his 
skill the wishes of his employer. If 
conscientious objections arise, of course 
he is to obey them; but this conside- 
ration, though absolute in order of 
authority, is secondary in order of time > 
they are not to be presumed as likely, 
or admitted without reluctance; and, 
as long as they do not palpably present 
themselves, the Lawyer, having ens 
gaged in the cause, ordinarily retains 
no option of retiring. And thus, it 
is perfectly consistent with all we have 
said, and indeed seems to flow out of 
the very conception of the Profession 
and of its Relation to the rest of so- 
ciety, to affirm,—that as long as there 
is a possibility that the Client may have 
right on his side, the conscientious 
Lawyer will feel it, not only a thing 
permitted, but a duty, to set forth the 
claim ; and if,the number of cases to 
which this characteristic fairly applies 
be.considered, it will probably be found 
to leave not very many more rejected 
cases than those which most barristers 
of high character would even now un- 
hesitatingly decline. 

And hence we conceive the chief 
value of such a Book as thiis to be, not 
so much that its influence would very 
materially alter the amount of prac- 
tice in the Profession, as that it would 
elevate the tone of pag on which 
that practice is conducted ; furnishing 
good men with distinct grounds for 
their course, and setting before them 
the portraiture of the character they 
are to aspire to realize. This our 
Author has admirably done; and 
assuredly this is needed, It cith- 
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not but move regret that the genuinely 
Christian Lawyers who now amount 
to a goodly fellowship at our own 
Bar, should make their views upon 
this important subject so feebly felt 
in society. And we cannot but think the 
reason to be (as we have before hinted) 
that these views are to themselves un- 
fixed and indefinite ; the almost uncon- 
scious effects of strong religious feel- 
ing, and not the direct and deliberate 
consequences of convictions of the pe- 
remptory Law of God. These are 
eminently religious men; and the 
cause of all this, doubtless, lies deep 
in the peculiar religious teaching of 
the age. But we forbear a subject 
too extensive, and perhaps too delicate, 
to attempt on this occasion. 

We shall substitute for such discus- 
sions a beautiful piece of practical the- 
ology. 

“ THE LAWYER'S DEATH. 

** It was a bright evening in summer— 
the rays of the declining sun fell full upon 
the couch where the old man lay—round 
him were gathered his wife and children 
awaiting in sorrow, rendered peaceful 
by the sweet smile which played upon 
his lips, the moment that should summon 
to a better world the departing spirit of 
a kind and affectionate father, husband, 
and friend. His domestics stood in the 
farther part of the room, scarce able to 
suppress their sobs. 

** He raised himself with an effort and 
spoke. ‘Beloved wife and children, 
God, who has comforted and succoured 
me all my days, bless, preserve, and 
keep you. To his heavenly guidance I 
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commit you; despise it not—his law 
written on your hearts, set before you in 
the ensample of his dear Son, and taught 
ou by his Holy Spirit, regard with holy 
ear, and follow with fervent love. Let 
no power force you, no wealth tempt 
you, no earthly splendour allure you to 
swerve from allegiance to this holy law. 
I have lived long, and in a long life been 
often called upon to encounter the ene- 
mies of this holy law, and often, alas ! 
have I seen it trodden down and 
trampled under their feet; but sure I 
am that no peace fills their dwellings, 
no joy swells their breasts ; but the worm 
that dies not gnaws their hearts, and a 
fearful-looking for of fiery indignation 
haunts and disturbs them in the midst 
of their loftiest triumphs. Envy not, 
then, the oppressor, and choose none 
of his ways. Listen to the law of God 
—the voice of heavenly wisdom—it will 
be a light to your feet and a lamp to 
your paths; a shield against every foe, 
and a shelter from every blast ; its ways 
are ways of pleasantness and allits paths 
are peace, Such has it ever been to 
me amid all the strifes and struggles of 
this transitory life—and now I go, 
where wars and tumults shall be no 
more heard, where strife and struggle 
shall have no place, but justice, peace, 
and righteousness shall reign eternal. 
Father of heaven, grant that in that 
kingdom of bliss we may all meet and 
join in the song of praise ‘unto Him 
that has loved us and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father ; to him be glory and domi- 
nion for ever and ever.—Amen.’ ”— 
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How did dejection wrap us in its pall, 
When, like some plague upon far east-winds flying, 
Came tales of our unburied soldiers lying 

In that dread Pass, our British standard’s fall, 


Our women’s bondage! 


Now, how changed is all! 


Bursts forth from Affghan clouds our country’s star ; 
And many a mourner, cheered by it afar, 
Awhile forgets a private sorrow’s thrall. 
Searce China's millenary fence o’erthrown, 
Which walled her from the human family, 
More glads that eastward gaze than Sale to see, 
Leading in honour back his rescued one, 
While shout his comrades in triumphant tone, 


And floats our flag above the proud Ghuznee. 


Nov., 1842. 


W. R. H. 
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A TALE IN TWO FASCICULIEI 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY, 


FASCICULUS PRIMUS, 


Slingsby vaunteth himself in his originality and great powers—He taketh a sly poke 
at ‘‘ Invocations” to the Muses, though sanctioned by the ancients, but suggesteth 
anew method for those who will invoke—Rejecteth all aid of inspiration, and goeth 
headlong under his own guidance—Introduceth his heroes—Exhibiteth a genius 
in his ‘*studeo” and the ‘modus operandi” therein. 


oomewe ce fF FF Smewre we 


“ Friends, Romans, and countrymen, lend me your ears !” 
(As Anthony said, in the play, over Cesar ;) ; 
I'll not pinch them, nor pull them, but tickle them lightly, 
With a story I'll vouch shall be picquant and sprightly, 
And pointed with satire as sharp as a razor, 
If you'll let me just manage my rhymes as I please, sir. 
The tale is my own, for I scorn to plagiarize— 
I'll bet you a guinea, and there now my wager lies, 
That I neither have begged it, nor borrowed, nor stolen it, 
But can lay honest claim, as my own, to the whole on it 
For the very best reason, because I’ve begotten it, 
Conceived and produced it, 
To rhyme then reduced it, 
And dashed it off thus, without making a blot in it— 


So I pray you to “lend me the loan of” your ears. 
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Oh ia! 
I was very near making a shocking faur pas, 
To set to my task 
Without waiting to ask 

For my labours, the leave or the aid of the muses, 
Which I take is a homage no poet refuses. 
And though Byron makes bold to sneer at it, I hold 
*Tis a canon poetic established of old. 
See how Homer begins, the long yarn that he spins 
(Which we thummed when young urchins at school for our sins, 
I remember it well, ’tis a long time ago) 
“ Mavy duds sm TnAmadse"— 
« Damn Homo,” as Northerton says in Tom Jones, 
You exclaim, “ I’ve the marks of him still in my’’"—bones. 
He’s an old fashioned prig, and we dont care a fig 
For such musty authorities now—dash my wig ! 
Then listen to Tasso—’tis surely sublime, 
How he woos on Parnasso, the muse to his rhyme. 
( Ahimé lasso !)—A sigh for the time 
When I read his sweet verse in his own sunny clime. 
“ Oh, Musa, tu che di caduci allori 

«* Non circondi la fronte in Elicona— 
* Ma, sv nel cielo, infra I beati cori 

“* Hai di stelle immortali aurea corona 
‘¢ Tu spira all petto mio celesti ardori 

“ Tu rischiara il canto mio”— This lowers your tone a 
Peg, sir, so I beg, sir, as you haven't a leg, sir, 
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To stand on, you'll abandon the point, nor lay hand on 
My muse, for she’s skittish if any one vex her ; 
But if you still choose your assent to refuse 
There's glorious John Milton’s “ Sing, heavenly muse.” 
Now the thing being settled as selon les régles, 
I'll be off on my flight, bold and strong as an eagle, 
As I've made up my mind to astonish the nation 
With something quite novel in— 


MY INVOCATION, 


Oh, thou heaven-born spirit! Holiest light 
That emanates from out Jehovah's throne, 
Whose wings swept o'er the harp, who purged the sight 
Of Zion’s Prophet King—since thou hast flown 
From earth's fall’n sons to join the chorus bright 
Of Cherubim that harp to God alone, 
My impious tongue shall never dare profane 
Thy blest repose in heav'n to aid my earthly strain. 


il. 


And thou, bright Maiden! Poet-sprung, yet thought 
To warin the Poet's soul and guide his string— 

With much of heaven, yet some of mortal fraught, 
Not Seraph all, yet past Earth’s imaging— 

Thou, from whom Milton thoughts unearthly caught 
While leaning o'er him as he learned to sing— 

Thou who to Shakspeare gave his verse of fire, 

And breathed thy sweetest tones o’er Petrarch’s lyre— 


Ill. 


I dare not woo thee from thy “ holy hill,” 
In my dark soul to shed thy heavenly fire— 
With trembling hand, and rude untutored skill, 
And faltering heart, I touch the sacred lyre ; 
But shrink dismayed, and swiftly drop the “ quill” 
My rash ambition led me to desire, 
So harsh the tones my erring fingers bring— 
And feel that sarvs alone should strike the string. 


Iv. 


But thou, all mortal—who dost deign te sing 

For Poetlings, by “ Invocations” bought— 
Tho’ I do deem them led by some foul thing, 

The “ignis fatuus” of their marshy thought— 
Thou who dost daily cause our ears to ring 

With rhymes as rigid as if furnace wrought— 
Thou wanton one, who wait’st each dotard's call, 
Prankt out in faded flow’rs, 1 woo thee—not at ail. 


Now it seems just as plain as the nose on your facé 
‘That mine’s a most awkward and critical case. 
For as I can’t find 
Any guide to my mind, 
I must launch on the ocean of rhyme without pilot, 
And e’en suffer my craft, 
As tides drift and winds waft, 
To go dashing and smashing ’gainst quicksands and islet, 
My own whims! ye shall guide me—then pull away s0 men, 
And as Clotho observed to the ghostse-warmmry. 
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Two Poets once lived—when and where shall be nameless, 
I avoid time and place and shall therefore be blameless, 
For were I to give them, perhaps ’twould disclose 
That these worthies now flourish just under my nose: 
Then as certain as fate, both my hide and my pate 
Would run a great risk from the genus irate, 
Of a fierce castigation or sound flagellation 
With a weapon I wot of, beyond estimation 
More severe than their “grey goose quills” J caleuldte. 
Verbum sat sapienti—one word to the wise 
Is equal to twenty, where no wisdom lies ; 
And though I have plenty of excellent “ why’s,” 
Let this one suffice, that I’d feel rather loth, 
After what I'll relate, to encounter their wrath ; 
And so ['ll refrain 
To divulge either name, 
But for euphony’s sake call them Drivel and Froth. 
Well, these Poets were both, through all parts of the town, 
Like the giants of old, mighty men of renown— 
Wrote in young ladies’ albums acrostics, enigmas; 
Signed with learned Greek words, “ Aaga”s, “ Bura™s, and “ 2iyua"s; 
And laboriously wrought, with more torture than thought, 
Impromptu’s to wreak on each wretch that they caught, 
Composed “ stanzas for musie” which no one wrote music to, 
And “ fragments,” and “sonnets,” and “odes,” would make you sick too ; 
Crept-into the corners of country newspapers, 
So fine, that the readers in wonder grew gapers ; 
Nay more, it is said, (but I own I am led 
To think there’s no very clear proof on this head) 
They contrived an odd time, e’en to smuggle their rhyme 
Into great magazines, a most impudent crime : 
But this I can vouch as a fact, for I know it, 
That an annual was patronised once by each Poet; 
And with wonder you'll hear 
That in each did appear 
* Anode” from the one—* Three sad songs” from the other, 
That were sighed o’er and ctied o’er by each daughter and mother. 
But alack !—the poor annuals were found dead the next year. 
They were, to say sooth, two most comical fow ; 
And moreover—a fact that requires some apology— 
To critics and savans who read ornithology— 
They were seen much together, 
Though not “ birds of a feather,” 
For Drivel was a Parrot, atid Froth was an Owl. 


*Twas on a shocking sultry day 
About the latter etid of June, 
And at the hottest time, they say, 
Just one hour after noon, 
That Froth was pacing up and down, 
Slipshod, and in his reading gown, 
A little crypt wherein he wrought, 
And wrestled with edeh muddy thought. 
Lashing his tortured soul, he sought 
To gather, like the “ Pythoness,” 
Some “ inspiration from distress’ — 
Now rubbing his forehead, now biting his nail, 
_ Now eatehing some fugitive thought by the tail. 
But sturdy rhythes and angry Gods 
Perplez and vex him—on hé plode 
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Poking out words to make a true fit 
For lines that Euclid could not measure: 
Like pensioners, some had too few feet, 
And would not carry more to suit his pleasure : 

Like centipedes, some others had too many, 

And then as a last hope, with furious pen, he 

Would amputate four, three, or two feet, 

As surgeons, rather than allow a man die, 

Attempt some desperate modus operandi. 

Alas! in vain his rage and pain— 
Lines will not fall in line, howe’er you beat your brain. 
Like the Scotch rabble crossing “ o’er the border”— 
Some hurry on fast, some—move—slow, 
In most admired disorder on they go, 

While you roar out with all your might and main 
“ Why the di'el dinna ye march forward in order ?” 

Such was poor Froth’s disastrous situation, 

(I know it well)—at last in deep vexation, 
Unable to arouse his true “ divinior mens,” he 

Put down his pen, put up his books, 

Put on his clothes, and with wild haggard looks 
Put himself out of doors in a most towering frenzy. 


FASCICULUS SECUNDUS, 


An Episodical laudation of ‘ the Salmon leap”—A poetic congress —Specimens of 
the two most popular styles of Poetry, the “‘ Hyperdiabolical” school of Germany, 
and the ‘ Aqualactic” school of England—The battle of the Bards and the issue 
thereof. 


How sweet the slanting sun-beam plays 

Upon the Liffey’s rippling water, 
As fervid noon withdraws his gaze 

Obtrasive from our Isle’s fair daughter. 
Now half in light and half in shade, 

She trie along with joyous flowing ; 
Now stealing coy through dell and glade 

*Mid bright parterres where flowers are blowing. 
Sedately now she calmly glides, 

Her silvery bosom scarce in motion ; 
Now, chafed by rocks, she frets and chides 

And fleetly pours her sparkling tides 
In foam and wave—a mimic ocean. 
From morn till night, in ceaseless flight 

She flows by many a sylvan bower 
And cultured scene, but none I ween 

More fair than near Fitzherbert’s tower. 
Thick woods of every hue hang o’er, 

Their branches to the margin bending, 
While plunging down, with constant roar, 

Mid whitening foam and vapour blending, 
She leaps the deep cascade, and then 
Flows clear and calm beneath again. 
Here the old bridge, one arch still left, 

Cliff like, stands battling with the water 
There, with a flash the wave is cleft, 

As springing o’er the rocky wall, 
The salmon leaps the waterfall 

With the strange skill that nature taught her. 
’T has been my fate to wend through many a land— 
Sometimes with knapsack and a staff in hand, 
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Sometimes by the “ malposte” and by po'chay, 
By “diligence” whene’er I could secure a 
Seat that I liked in the cabriolet 
Sometimes “en barque,” and often “ per vettura,” 
And what was best of all, the “ temonella,” 
A funny Naples gig, driven by a funnier fellow. 
And though I do not mean to say 
I’ve not seen finer things in other lands, 
Nor dare compare this pet of mine 
With Po or Arno, Neckar, Rhone, or Rhine, 
Yet this I will maintain, deny who may, 
That tourists go abroad each year in bands, 
Making detours with guide-books in their hands, 
To see where rivers rise and hot springs bubble 
That will not half so well repay their trouble: 
And I do marvel much, oh, Anna Liffey, 
That native bards have never sung thy beauty. 
Wolfe’s gone, alas! but Tom Moore lives, and if he 
Have not forgotten his old knack of rhyme 
He might at least afford thee one sweet chime— 
I think he owes it asa filial duty— 
Nor leave thee thus without a tuneful line 
To such rude hurdy-gurdy praise as mine. 


Revenons a nos moutons—“ I’ve been roaming,” 
Let’s come back to our sheep—the Poetasters ; 
Besides I fancy it is time 
To get a different measure for my rhyme, 
And give you a change of diet, “* good my masters.” 


Well, in a sweet dell where these bright waters fell 
’Neath the hill, near the rill that turns round the large wheel 
That grinds all the corn in— Mister Reid's mill, 
There’s a most charming spot, with a cool shady grot, 
And fount artificial, and walks, and what not, 
Where 'twas once all the rage, when the weather was fine, 
For the Cits upon Sundays to go out to dine— 
A resort, where mammas who had daughters on hand 
Would invite the young beaus to g° with them pic-nic-ing. 
*Tis shocking to think how youths thus are trepanned 
With back hand-twitches,sandwiches, warm looks, and cold chicken— 
Ha! what noise do I hear, so startling and near, 
That falls in such regular time on my ear ? 
Hist! hist !—it is clear past all manner of doubting 
’Tis either a man or the mill-stream that’s spouting. 
Lo, buried in thought, with an air most distraught, 
Stretched out at full length lies a wight in the grot : 
Now he utters a verse ‘bout “ the balm-laden breeze,” 
And then his line lingers, 
So he counts on his fingers 
Three bars tacet—then rounds it all off with “ green trees.” 
But, just as he gets to the height of his ranting, 
He stops short, 
With a snort— 
Lifts his head, cocks his ear, while his heart goes a panting: 
Like an echo he catches 
Strange rhythmical snatches 
As if some waggish spirit were mocking his chanting. 
When slowly advancing straight into his lair 
Comes a youth with fair hair, curled with exquisite care, 
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Light moustache, French kid gloves, and ‘a smart gentil air 
That was half dilettante and half militaire ; 

His eyes are bent down o'er a book all the while 

From which he reads out such queer verse with a smile 

In a most self-conceited, coxcomical style. ' 
T’other starts to his feet to make good his retreat, 

But too late—with a crash their two corpora meet. 

They draw back, eye each other with looks full of wrath, 
Then exclaim both together, ‘‘ What! Drivel,” —“ Ha! Froth.” 
Drivel rallied the first, and then after a pause 

And some little confusion, he opened his jaws— 

** Mon ami, mais c'est drdle, you've got in here before us, 
“ Like Flaceus, eh ? ‘ versos meditare canoros.’ 

“ Sly dog, come no shamming, I know what you're on— 
“ You're courting the muses as sure as a gun; 

“So you may as well own that you just have come down 
** To compose something grand to astonish the town.” 


Then Froth, 
Although indeed he felt a trifle loth 
To be, as ’twere ‘ deprensus in delicto,’ 
Replied, ‘ tout nonchalemment,’ “* Why in troth, 
* I've strolled from town ‘ negotio relicto.’ 
“ The beauty of the scene seduced me hither, 
« And somehow, in this most poetic weather, 
«*« Numbers and thoughts flow in on me so fast 
«I scarce can jot them down before they're past ; 
“ And as you're here, dear Drivel, I'd like to read you 
* A scene from my new drama, you're a judge— 
«I know no better, therefore, I much need you: 
“So give me your suggestions freely.” —“ Fudge ! 
«None can mend you, or lend you a hint for | own 
* You're ‘ facile princeps,’ my dear Froth,—qllons donc,” 


“ Ber Blutsehwur ;” 
oR, “THE BOND OF BLOOD.” 
ACT Il—SCENE I. 


[A wild dark forest in Styria—in the back ground the mines—at the side “ Die 
Teufelshohle."} 


Fritz (in @ miner's dress, with a rifle in his hand). 


The moon is in her zenith, ‘tis the time 
When Rodolph swore to meet me ; Satan grant 
He ffinch not from his faith Wer da ? 


Enter Rovoten hurriedly, his rich dress worn and stained, and his head bare. 


Rov.«Oie without name to all the world savethee— 
Fetrz—Rodolph? 
Row — The same. 
Parrz.— Thou'st kept thy tryst, I see. 
Welcome, Mein Bruder ! in the Devil's name 
I bid thee welcome— Gieb mir deine hand ! 


(Parrz grasps his hand, and, gazing on Rovo.pn, compresses 
it slowly till the blood oozes from. the fingers.) 

Thou wincest not nor blenchest. Thou'rt a man 

Hewn out of goodly stuff, and wear’st a heart 

Tougher than steel that's forged in flames of hell 

To thunderbolts. 





Rop.— ; I was a man—but now !__-—~ 

Fritz—Nay, thou art more than man or shalt be soon. 
See, the blood-gouts drop down to Earth, the charm 
Is ripe, attend— Demons, give ear and answer |——- 


Fartz (still holding Ropotrn’s hand, repeats slowly). 


By the red blood from thee flowing—— 
Rop. I swear! 


(Demons are heard in response) — Amen. 


Fritz—By the blue fires ‘neath thee glowing——. 
Rop.— I swear ! 
Demons— Amen. 
Fritz— By the lightning’s flame— 

By the thunder’s mutter—. 

By that nameless name 

No tongue dare utter 

Rop.— I swear ! 


(Demons in hollow tones, which die away towards the cave.) 
Amen! Amen!! Amen!!! 


Fritz—’Tis well, the blood, crushed from the sweating pores 
Not drawn by steel, now froths on the black ground : 
The mine-fiend smells his banquet. See the flames 
Like lurid serpents lift their fiery coils, 
Lapping with lambent tongues the dark cave’s sides— 
Hist ! he calls. 


(Thunder and lightning, and then a low sweet voice is heard singing.) 


** During life, to work thy will, 
“ Ich lin dein. 
* After death, for good or ill, 
“ Du bist mein. 
* By the blood-cemented vow 
“ We are bound together now 
“On earth, while time is rolling o’er— 
“In Hell, when time shall be na more.” 


Rop.—Ev'n so, I know the compact, and abide it ; 
Earth hath ao ill to give, but I have tried it : 
Heav’n hath no place for me, I'll find if Hell 
Can grant my wish, though soul-bought. 

Fritz— Try the spell— 
Thine ear, I'll breathe it low that no air ev'n 
Bear the dread nanie aloft to frighten Heav'n. 


(Fritz whispers Rovoiru who staggers and grows pale.) 


Rop.—(After a pause) Oh, terrible spirit, I am thine, 
Body and soul, Lead on, I follow (to Frrrz). 


( They retire into the cave.) 


Drivel gasped, rolled his eyes in amaze and delight 
Like a duck in a thunder-storm—* Soul-stirring, quite ! 
* You've out-devilled the devil—in truth it is capital, 
* On conceptions so mighty, oh, how could ron bap at all— 

“ Quel esprit poetique! 

“ C'est superbe, magnifique! | 

* And then so sustained 

“ From beginning to end. 
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« ¢ Dormitat Homerus,’—but you never nap at all” — 
« Vous me faites trop fier”—‘ Not at all—by the way 
« T'll show you a trifle J wrote t’other day. 
“¢ Tt is not in the grand line, 
“« Indeed there’s no handling 
“ Such subjects as you do,—’tis only a childish thing 
«* To exhibit the progress of arts and of sciences 
*¢ Some ages to come in their wondrous alliances— 
“« There’s Philosophy in it, although ’tis a wildish thing.” 
With a solemn grimace Froth composed his dull face, 
While Drivel recited with exquisite grace 
The following lay 
Yelept— 


“(THE GREAT HIBERNIAN STEAM RAIL-WAY.” 
I. 


It was a lovely eve in spring— 
Old Peter wiped his brow 
And rested, now his work was dene, 
On his pneumatic plough ! 
He had been ploughing in since morn 
Some sixty roods of Indian corn. 


Ik. 


His little son, young Hodgy, stood 
Beside his father there— 

He had been feeding all the day 
His father’s plough with air, 

And now he lifted from the ground 

A long black heavy lump he found. 


Il. 

The old man asked the youngster then, 
~ What twas he thus surveyed— 

The youngster gave the old man then 
The lump which heavy weighed, 

Who from his fob, which he did ope, ' 

Drew forth a solar microscope. 


Iv, 
Old Peter peered, then shook his head— 
Young Hodge looked wondering on— , 
And with a natural sigh, he said, 
«* An iron bar, my son. 
“ Many like this I've met before 
“ As I have ploughed these acres o'er.” 


v. 


« Now tell me, father,” Hodgy cries, 
« What brought this old bar here?” 
Then cocked, to catch his sire’s replies, 
His wonder-waiting ear. 
“ It was, as I've heard old men say, 
“ The great Hibernian Steam Rail-way. 
Vi. 
“* My grandsire lived at Bantry here, 
** And oft I heard him say, 
‘* That, when a little boy, he helped 
“* The Railway lines to lay— 
“ These iron bars o’er which 'twould seem 
“ They drove great carriages by steam, 





The Two Poets. 
VII. * 


* By fire and water, through the land 
** From north to south they ran, 
«* And many a soul blew up sky-high, 
« And ground down many a man: 
‘“‘ But things like that, the old folks say, 
* Were common on each steam Rail-way, 


VII. 


“* They say it was a shocking sight, 
*¢ Whene’er a boiler burst, 
* To see crushed bodies strew the way, 
*¢ Covered with blood and dust. 
** But things like that, the old folks say, 
* Occurred on every steam Rail-way, 


IX. 


‘‘ Great praise the famous Brunel won, 
« And good friend Pim & Co.” 
** Why ’twas a wicked thing,” says Hodge, 
“ Toslaughter people so.” 
‘* My little man,” said Peter, “ nay, 
‘©’ Twas a grand thing—that steam Rail-way.” 


X. 


Said Hodge, “ It was a silly thing 
«¢ To waste their iron and fire, 

«* When they’d go swift and safe by air 
«* As heart could well desire. 

** But what became at last, I pray, 

“ Of this Hibernian Steam Rail-way 2?” 


XI. 


«* My child, the world was not so wise 
*‘ In those rude times, as we, 
** Nor knew the proper use of air 
“ Or electricity. 
‘* But these things came, and drove away 
“The great Hibernian Steam Rail-way.” 


XII 


Then Peter took from out his poke 
A gold chronometer, 

And shrewdly said, “ ’Tis now past six, 
“« T can’t stay chatting here. 

“ To Dublin I must go upon 

* The tenth-class £ronauticon. 


XT, 


* T’'ve got five bushels of musk-seed 
“For Mr. Toole in town— 
* Go tell your mother that by seven 
‘¢ For supper I'll be down: 
“* By then the turtle will be boiled— 
*’Twon't suit poor folks to have thin iled,” 
Vor. XXI.—No. 121, , —— 
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“ In truth,” says Froth, “it is exceeding sweet, 
** And an elaborately simplified conceit, 

But still ”’ and then he looked up with a leer, 

A half triumphant, half malignant sneer— 

Cain-like he envied much his innocent brother 

His knack of stringing rhymes one to another— 

“ But is not quite original, I must say, 

** You have read Southey’s ‘ Battle of Blenheim’—Eh ?” 


This cut to the quick past all power of healing, 
For Drivel was rather notorious for stealing ; 

Then looking up smartly, 

He replied somewhat tartly,— 
“ Sir, it may be we have jumped on the same notions partly, 
** But I'm not such a sot as to borrow my plot, 
«* And my scenes, and my characters, language and thought, 
“From some German Tom-foolery, like one that I wot.” 


Hollo ! 

As bottles of * brown stout,” when the weather is hot, 

Send the corks flying out with a sound like a shot, 

Or as water boils over the fire in a pot, 

The two Poets engage, white and foaming with rage, 

Most indecent in men so accomplished and sage. 

Now scowling and muttering 
And bitter jibes uttering, 
And screaming and sputtering 
Like two cats in a cage. 

As Fortune should have it, it happened just then, 

That the Miller himself and a few of his men 
Came out to arrange something wrong in the sluice, 

And hearing quite near them a horrible rout, 

They fell straightway a wondering what ’twas about : 
Some thought ’twas the river, and some ’twas the deuce, 
And others a cage of wild beasts that got loose. 

But the Miller, a man very sober and surly, 

Soon discovered the cause of this grand hurly-burly, 

And seizing a pale full of water, like winkin 

Cried, “ Gadzooks! but I'll soon cool their hot blood I'm thinking.” 


Splash ! 
Slap dash ! 
Swift and bright like a flash 
Comes the cataract down on the pair with a crash! 
Bespattering and battering, 
On their pates and necks pattering, 
Sets them sobbing and shaking with all their teeth chattering, 
Like a girl in a show’r bath, when first she has sat her in. 
Then they took a queer look 
At each other, then shook 
The wet from their clothes and new Paris silk hats, 
And in a sad plight sneaked away like drenched rats. 
While “ the Miller and his men” hollowed jeeringly after, 
Till the wood rangs again with the peals of their laughter, 
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‘ 


OLD IRELAND AND YOUNG. 


TRACTS EDITED BY THE ARCH XZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 


Tue Irish Archeological Society has 
given satisfactory proofs of its exist- 
ence, in the disinterment of some 
“ Remains,” which have been presented 
to its members in two slim voluines, 
creditable to the society for the learn- 
ing with which they have been edited, 
and, it should not be omitted, for their 
typographical beauty also. The vo- 
lumes contain an Irish poem, with a 
translation—historical annals—and a 
description such as might be looked 
for from an emigrant to one of our 
new colonies, by an English settler. 
As these selected pieces are not likely 
to be read very generally, having 
been printed for distribution to the 
members only of the Archeological 
Society, whose numbers, we regret to 
say, do not amount to three hundred ; 
and as with much of little value, they 
contain matter which it may be sea- 
sonable to make known, we shall lay 
before our readers some notice of their 
contents, and append a few observa- 
tions suggested by them. 

The poem, a composition of the 
tenth century, is entitled, “ A Circuit 
of Ireland, by Muircheartach M‘Neil ;” 
and professes to narrate a very memo- 
rable enterprise of that aspiring prince. 
He had defeated the Danes in a pitched 
battle—had reduced some tributary 
chiefs to the obedience which they 
owed the supreme ruler of Ireland ; 
and in order to prove himself worthy 
of being elected sovereign, after the 
demise of the reigning king, undertook 
an expedition which was to make his 
power and his military genius generally 
felt and acknowledged. With _ this 
view he set forth on the “ Circuit of 
Treland,” at the head of a thousand 
warriors, and enforced upon every suf- 
fragan prince submission to his autho- 
rity. The army was small, but it was 
composed of chosen men. - It was a 
selection from the forces at the young 


prince’s command. All were assem- 
bled; but, at the muster, none were en- 
listed into the army of the expedition, 
except those who proved their hardi- 
hood, by a trial, which none but the 
stout-hearted could have endured with- 
out shrinking. Each warrior was 
commanded to pass, alone, through a 
tent, where he had to meet, suddenly, 
the assault of an armed man, stationed 
at one side, and a ferocious dog at the 
other. The number who withstood 
these menacing surprises, without 
quailing or shrinking, was one thou- 
sand; and at the head of this intrepid 
band the young prince took the field, 
(or the road, if roads were then,) 
against all refractory vassals. His en- 
terprise was successful, and he returned 
with many hostages, some gold,t and 
not a little glory to his regal residence. 
The return of the warriors is thus re- 
corded :— 


“We were a night at the green Magh- 
glas, 

On the morrow we reached our home to 
drink the goblets. 

There was noise of rejoicing, with glory; 

In thy great house, O Muircheartach. 

From the green Lochan na n-each,f 

A page was dispatched to Aileach, 

To tell Dubhdaire of the black hair 

To send women to cut rushes. 

‘Rise up, O Dubhdaire,’ (spake the pager) 

‘Here is company coming to thy house, 

Attend each man of them 

As a monarch should be attended.’ 

‘Tell to me,’ (she aaswered,) ‘ what 
company comes hither 

To the lordly Aileach Rigreann ? 

Tell me, O fair page, 

That I may attend them.’ 

‘ The kings of Erin, in fetters,’ (he re- 
plies, ) 

‘With Muircheartach, son of warlike 
Niall, 

Ten hundred heroes of distinguished 
valour, : 

Of the race of the fierce fair Eoghan.’ 





* Tracts relating to Ireland. Two volumes; 1841, 1842, 4to. Dublin. Printed 


at the University press. 


t So at least might be inferred from the presents offered by Muircheartach to 


his queen. 


** Out of the plunder of the cold Dalaradia, 
In gold, in oxen, in good cows,”—p. 230. 


t “* The small lake of the horses.” 
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When the reader is assured that he 
can form a fair, perhaps the most fa- 
vourable judgment of the “ Circuit of 
Treland,” from this extract, he will not 
think it a sore privation to be denied 
any further specimens of its poetical 
merits. The poem (if rhythm may 
assign the name to an itinerary such 
as, if there were hotels in those 
days, a travelling courier might have 
compiled from the tavern bills fur- 
nished on the way) contains the names 
of Muircheartach’s resting places dur- 
ing his expedition ; and the briefest 

ossible notice of his successes. But 
it has its peculiarities. The prince 
appears to have conducted his expedi- 
tion with admirable prudence, having 
achieved all that he desired without 


the loss of a single soldier ; and the 
bard has brought his story to a close, 
without the record (unless an obscure 
and passing notice* may be considered 
such) of a single battle. Such was 
the Ireland of the tenth century. We 
do not believe that, in any century 
since, it could have merited the praise 
of furnishing occasion for so peace- 
loving a poem. 

Once, and once only, we seem on 
the eve of a conflict :— 


** A night at Cashel of Munster, 

There the great injury was inflicted on 
the men of Munster ; 

There were arrayed against us three 
battalions brave, 

Impetuous, red, tremendous, 

So that each party confronted the other, 

In the centre of the great plain. 

We cast our cloakst off us, 

As became the subjects of a good king.” 


e“ 


[Jan 


This wears a promising air enough ; 
the soldiers have disencumbered them- 
selves of heavy cloaks, and if they wore 
swords, we can imagine that they have 
drawn them. “ A very pretty quarrel 
as it stands ;” but the result is not an- 
swerable-—the Sir Lucius O' Trigger 
spirit seems of a more recent origin— 
the battle is prevented. While the 
soldiers on the one side and the other 
are ready for action, their chiefs ap- 
pear to have little sympathy with them. 
The poem proceeds thus :— 


* The comely, the bright Muircheartach 
was at the time 

Engaged in playing his chess. 

The hardy Callaghan said, 

(And to us it was victory, ) 

*O men of Munster, men of renown! 

Oppose not the race of Eoghan ; 

Better that I go with them as a hostage, 

Than that we should all be driven to 
battle, 

They will kill man for man, 

The noble people of Muircheartach.’ 

We took with us, therefore, Callaghan 
the Just, 

Who received his due honour,” &e.—p.45. 


An honour which the Poet slyly 
explains— 


‘* Namely, a ring of fifteen ounces on his 
hand, 
And a chain of iron on his stout leg.” 
We hear no more of war or sem- 
blance of war during this great ‘ Cir- 
cuit of Ireland,’’ which, indeed, seems 
to have been in its orderly and peace- 
ful character, more like a lord mayor's 
procession, than a military enter- 


We were a night at the rapid Siul Daimh, 


With Muircheartach the son of Niall ; 


And we were not defeated, 


Through the valour with which we fought.”—p. 51. 
t These cloaks appear to have no little importance assigned to them among the 


“ properties” of the expedition. 


The king has one of his titles from them—he was 


called Muircheartach of the Cloaks. The circumstance of casting them off when 
there was a fight expected, and wearing them upon more peaceful occasions, seems 
to prove that war entered far less than weather into the king’s thoughts when he 


was preparing for his enterprise. 


‘* In the plain of the Hy-Cairbre 
Our only shelter, our only woods, 
Were our strong leather cloaks. 
Music we had on the plain and in our tents, 
Listening to its strains we danced awhile, 


There methinks a heav 


noise was made 


: By the shaking of our hard cloaks.”—p. 45. 
The plain of Hy-Cairbre, where the leather cloaks were found so serviceable, 
was, the editor inform us, “ the level country extending from the river Shannon to 
the town of Kilmallock, in the present county of Limerick.” 
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prise. This may be the merit of the 
bard, who in his carefulness to chro- 
nicle the articles of good cheer* with 
which his patron was supplied— 


“Of bacon—of fine good wheat, &c. 

Joints of meat, and fine cheese— 

Dinner sufficient for a hundred, given to 
every twenty,” &c. 


betrays an edifying indifference to the 
more unsubstantial, although more 
glorious varieties of bloodshed and 
battle. Cormac Eigeas, the author of 
this poem, is described as “ Chief Poet 
of the North of Ireland ;” we could 
wish much to have his peaceful strains 
compared or contrasted with some 

“Syllables which breathe of the sweet 

South,” 


in the same century. If they were 
equally peaceful, they certainly re- 
sembled but little the southern lays of 
such poets as are now. 

If the Ireland of the “ Chief Poet 
of Ulster” did not aspire to the war- 
like glory which it coveted in later 
times, it maintained its character well 
as the Island of Saints—not, however, 
of saints to be invoked, for it is a me- 
morable fact throughout the entire 
poem, no such invocation is found— 
but of those embryo saints, the clergy, 
to whom even in the body, old Ireland 
paid due and acceptable honour. The 
comparison employed by the poet, 
when describing the honourable attend- 
ance upon the captive kings, makes 
manifest the high esteem in which Ire- 
land held its clergy. 


- omens 
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“The noble kings were attended 

According to the pleasure of the noble 
Niall, 

Without sorrow—without gloom in the 
house, 

As if they had been clerics.” 


The kings were attended as if the’ 
had been the clergy—honour and com™ 
fort, it appears, so cheering, as to 
chase away sorrow and gloom from 
their captivity. 

A peculiarity to which we have al- 
ready alluded, renders this loyalty of 
the Irish people to their clergy more 
strikingly remarkable; and at the same 
time takes a prominent place among 
the internal evidences to the antiquity 
of the poem. Honour to the living 
clergy is not associated with any form 
of devotion towards the saints de- 
parted. Inno one instance through- 
out the poem do we find a prayer or 
an allusion to any finite intelligence in 
the spiritual world. And yet the poet 
writes as a believer in the Christian 
religion. He sets it chief among the 
felicities of the king, his patron, that— 


‘* The Son of the living God was pleased 
With Muircheartach the son of Niall.” 


He invokes a blessing upon the 
queen, but it is not the blessing of 
martyr, virgin, or confessor— 


‘The blessing of every man with a 
tonguef 

Be on the good, great daughter of 
Kellaich ; 

And the blessing of the pure and glo- 
rious Christ 

Be on the daughter of the king of 
Ossory.” 


* He has given bills not only of the travelling fare of the prince and his train, 
but also of their more studied, though scarcely more elaborate luxuries, Indeed, 
the appetite of the times appears to be rather Homeric—more wise than nice— 
studious of abundance rather than of delicacy or variety in the viands provided for 


festal occasions. 
of entertaining when at home :— 


We are favoured with an account of the victorious prince’s mode 


** Ten score hogs—no small work — 
Ten score cows, two hundred oxen 
Were slaughtered at the festive Aileach, 
For Muircheartach of the great fetters. 
Three score vats of curds 
Which banished the hungry look of the army— 
(Rather an equivocal compliment, were we not assured by Spenser, that curds were 
in no little request, even at a later period )— 
With a sufficiency of cheering mead 
Were given by the magnanimous Muircheartach ; 
Twelve vats of choice mead 
Were given to the kings of Erin. 
The dinner of a hundred of each kind of food, nobly 
Was given gratuitously to them from the queen.” 
+ The compositor has suggested ‘ brogue” for “‘ tongue,” but we have thought 


it better to let the reader choose, 
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Had the poem been written by an 
orthodox professor of the religion into 
which the faith of Ireland was reformed 
by the Norman lances and the intrigue 
of Rome, the saints would have had 
their honour init, and there would have 
been interpolated in the prayer for the 
Queen Dubhdaire, between the bless- 
ing of man and that besought of our 
Lord, another blessing also, from her 
whom Rome salutes as “mother of 
God.” To us, therefore, it is evident 
that (if the author of the “ Circuit of 
Ireland” were not some member of 
that persecuted remnant of the church 
which is said to have subsisted in un- 
subdued districts of our country, from 
the reformation of Henry II. to that 
effected in the reign of Elizabeth) the 
poem was written probably in the age 
of which it bears date, but certainly 
before the coming of Strongbow. It 
has been printed now, for the first time, 
from manuscripts in the Royal Irish 
Academy, and has been translated and 
illustrated with notes by Mr. John 
O'Donovan. 

Paulo majora canemus. We part 
company with the bard, (poeta cyclicus 
indeed, ) and seek what information the 
annalist affords us. The Annals of 
Ireland, by James Grace, have been 
printed from a manuscript “ formerly 
belonging to Archbishop Usher, and 
now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin.” This volume is the last 
which the Archeological Society has 
produced: we place it second in our 
review because of the period of time 
it embraces, containing, as it does, 
historical notices of Ireland from a 
very early period down to the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Here we 
cannot complain of being satiated with 
the comparatively “innocent plea- 
sures” of the “chief bard.” Here 
there is no want of more stimulating 
and more appalling incidents—mur- 
ders, battles, forays, the strong arm 
working the will of a proud heart, the 
erection of convents and cathedrals, 
like the crosses in Italian mountains, 
«commemorating and compensating acts 
or lives of crime: the annals of Ire- 
land have become picturesque and 
bloody. 

The annalist had, indeed, fallen on 


* (Jan. 


better, that is to say, more evil days 
than those of the poet. Ireland had 
become big with rude enterprises, op- 
pressions, and crimes. Two nations, 
two religions, were struggling within 
her; nor does it appear that, for many 
troubled centuries, the land had rest, 
except at rare and distant intervals, 
when the passion for vengeance or 
conquest paused from exhaustion. The 
soldiers of Henry and the pope, or 
rather the adventurers, who, under the 
sanction of these great names, fought 
“for their own hands,” persecuted and 
insulted the clergy* of the country, 
scoffed at their simple lives, and demo- 
lished the fabrics in which they cele- 
brated the worship of their church. 
In some instances, the spirit of a 
wronged people rallied, and they made 
dreadful reprisals. Even after there 
had been a partialreconciliation between 
members of the Irish and the Roman 
or Anglican churches, unkind feeling 
became a principle of division: Irish 
religious communities passed laws that 
none of English descent should ever 
be admitted into their body. Rival 
communities retaliated ; and so stub- 
born was the antagonism, even within 
the limits of English jurisdiction, that 
pope and king exerted their influence 
in vain against the frenzy of national 
and monastic hatred. Passions still 
baser rushed into the strife; and when 
exhausted Ireland implored and would 
have purchased, at a large price, the 
yoke and the protection of British 
law—when an English monarch would 
have acceded to the touching prayer, 
and demanded only the co-operation 
of his English subjects resident in 
Ireland, the vile cupidity of an ecclesi- 
asticalt faction prevailed against a 
king anda people—against the princi- 
ples of justice, and wisdom, and mercy. 
Denied the benefit of English law, 
Ireland cherished its animosity; and 
war, divested of all the courtesies and 
the generosity of war, and infested 
with all the plagues of personal malice, 
hatred, and yengeance—war of preda- 
tory encounter, ambuscades, assassina- 
tions, executions—scourged and devas- 
tated the land and its inhabitants. 

Dr. Phelan, we believe, was the 
first modern writer who showed that 


* Even Taafe, in his History of Ireland, records instances of this persecution, 
t See Dr. Phelan’s History of the Policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland, 
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the aboriginal Irish suffered more 
from the weakness than the will of 
England. The Annals appear strongly 
to confirm his conclusion. The in- 
dependent adventurers, through whom 
the conquest of Ireland was mainly 
effected, used their advantages, in 
too many instances, more after the 
fashion of freebooters than in that 
spirit of clemency in which the van- 
quished are formed into a brother- 
hood with their conquerors ; and in- 
stances are not few in which the sove- 
reigns of England strove, and not 
always successfully, against the lust 
and abuse of power in nobles who pro- 
fessed to be their subjects or vassals. 
How fraught with subjects of melan- 
choly thought—how fruitful in topics 
which enrich romance, must such a 
state of society have been. Take, for 
example, the epitome of history for the 
year 1210:— 


1210. King John came with a fleet 
and a great army into Ireland, and drove 
from the country the sons of Hugh 
Lacy, Walter, Lord of Meath, and 
Hugh, for they had tyrannized over the 
common people, and killed John de 
Courey, Lon of Kilbarrock and Ra- 
thenny, county Dublin, because he had 
complained of them to the king; but they 
fled into France, and remained for a 
long time unknown in the Abbey of St. 
Taurin, serving in menial employments, 
to wit, in the garden, digging and pre- 
paring mud and bricks ; but at last they 
were discovered by the abbot, and at 
his entreaties reconciled to the king, 
and, haying paid a great sum of money, 
were restored to their former authority in 
Ireland. Walter brought with him into 
Ireland John, son of Alured, that is, 
Fitzavery, son of the abbot’s brother, 
and gave him the or of Dengin, 
and many other things. Both brought 
over and enriched some monks. King 


John porng taken hostages everywhere, 


both from English and Irish, and having 
punished malefactors and established his 
power, returned into England the same 
year in which he came.”—p. 25. 


The tyranny of these two noblemen 
may have been sharpened by a thirst 
for vengeance. ‘The brief history of 
a preceding year is as follows :— 


“1186. Hugh Lacy is slain treache- 
rously by a certain Irishman at Dur- 
row, while in building the castle he was 
showing him bow he should work, he took 
the instrument for striking the ground, 
and, as he stooped, the Irishman cut off 
his head with anaxe. He left two sons, 
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Walter and Hugh, and the pubjugation 
of, Ireland went no further.”—p. 19. 


What a crowd of incident—what 
materials for thought and invention, 
in the following :— 


‘*¢ 1307. On the first of April, Mur- 
chard Ballagh is beheaded by that brave 
knight, David Canteton. dam Dan is 
also killed. The English in Connaught 
on the day of St. Philip and James 
(May Ist) are slaughtered by the 
O’Scheles. The robbers also of Offaly 
destroyed the castle of Geasnill, and 
ened the town of Leix, and laid siege 
to the castle, but they were shortly 
driven back by John Fitz Thomas and 
Edmund Butler. King Edward dies. 
The Templars in Ireland are taken 
prisoners the day of the purification of 
the Virgin, (February 3rd.)”—p. 3. 

** 1309. Piers Gaveston subdued the 
Irish O’Brines (the O’Birnes of Wick- 
low); he rebuilt Newcastle, M‘Kyne- 
gan, and Castle Keryn, and cut and 
cleared a pass between Castle etre 
and Clandallogh, having also beaten the 
Irish, then he sailed for England on St. 
John’s Eve.” &e. &e. 

** Piers Gaveston is taken at Doding- 
ton, and beheaded by the Earl of War. 
wick, by the advice of the earls and 
barons, on the 19th of June.” 


How happens it that Gaveston has 
escaped the writers of historical ro- 
mance? ‘They would have found rich 
material in his showy and chivalrous 
qualities and in the vicissitudes of his 
adventurous life. By the way, we think 
that Edward was not far wrong in ap- 
pointing him his deputy in Ireland. 
The English barons wished that he 
should be sent home; but we are of 
opinion that his imaginative and ardent 
nature, his gascon temperament, (we 
speak in a good sense,) would have 
found a home in the “ land of song.” 

Nor are heroes of romance wanting. 
In the year following we read— 


‘Piers Gaveston, proscribed by the 
nobles of England, comes into Ireland 
with his wife, sister to the Earl of Glou- 
cester; he enters Dublin with great 
pomp, and seated himself there. Wil- 
iam M‘Walter, that famous robber, on 
the 12th of September is condemned 
before the justiciary, John Wogan, in 
the court of Dublin, and was dragged 
to the gallows at the tails of horses, 
and hanged.” —p, 53. 

“1311. Saggard and Rathcoole are 
attacked in autumn by the robbers, the 
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O’Tooles, with an army lurking both 
in Glendilory (Glenmalure) and other 
wooded places. On November 12th, 
Richard Clare slew six hundred gallo- 
glasses,” &c, &c.—p. 59. 

©1315. The O'Moores laid 
waste part of Leix, in Leinster, but 
they were punished by Edmund Butler, 
the justiciary ; for, having defeated 
them, and killed a great number of 
them, he brought back eiyht hundred 
heads to Dublin,” &c. &e.—p. €9. 

1318. On the day of Gor- 
dian and Epimachus (May 10) O'Brian 
and M‘Carthy slay Richard of Clare, 
with Thomas of Naas, Sir James de 
Canteton, John Canteton, and Adam 
Apelgard, and eight soldiers. Richard's 
body is cut into small pieces, through 
hatred; the rest are burnedat Limerick,” 
&e,—p. 93. 


The year 1316 seems to have been 
eminently prolific of great and mar- 
vellous events. The Bruce was in 
Ireland, and Scots, Hibernians, and 
English appear to have sustained their 
characters well. The annalist, too, 
has an opportunity, which he does not 
suffer to escape, of showing the temper 
of his devotion. 


** The Irish of Imayle attacked Tul- 
low, and lost four hundred men, whose 
heads were brought to Dublin; marvellous 
things occurred, the dead rose again, 
and fought with one another, shouting 
their cry, after their fashion,” (the author 
can scarcely design to intimate that 
this state of literal decapitation was a 
Sashion,) ‘* Fennok aboo,.”—p. 73. 

** On the Feast of St. Laurence (Aug. 
a four Irish kings rose against the 
English, who were punished by William 
de Burgh and Richard Birmingham, 
Lord oF Athenry, with his men, who 
slew twelve thousand of them at the town 
of“Athenry, which was afterwards sur- 
rounded with walls from the spoils of 
the Irish, for whoever took double arms 
of knights laid out half the price on this 
work. Here fell Felim O’Connor, king 
of Connaught, and O'Kelly, with many 
other captains. John Hussee, butcher 
of Athenry, by orders of his lord went 
from Athenry by night to look for 
O'Kelly, who was sate, and with his 
esquire, advised him not to run the 
chance of a combat, but to go off with 
him to receive a great estate as a re- 
ward; his servant approved of this; 
first, then, he slew his own servant, 
then O’Kelly and his servant; he 
brought back their three heads to his lord; 
for this deed he was knighted, and gifted 
with great estates by his lord.” —Jbid. 


(Jan. 


This battle of Athenry is remem 
bered by the reader, not so much for 
the disaster to the O’Connor tribe in 
the field, as because of Campbell's 
beautiful poem. The fairest memo- 
rial of the battle now existing is, 
* O'Connor’s Child; or, the Flower 


of Love lies bleeding.” 


“Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
his brother Edward, the Earl of Moray, 
John Menteith, John Steward, Philip 
Moubray, stayed there (near the sal- 
mon leap at Lucan) four days; they 


Jired the town and plundered the church. 


At last they went towards Naas, where, 
contrary to their oath, the Lacies were 
their leaders and advisers; but Hugh 
Canon appointed Wadin White, his 
wife’s brother, to guide them through 
the country. They burned Naas, and 
plundered the churches, and opened the 
tombs, staying there two whole days. 
Thence they reached Tristle Dermot in 
the second week of Lent ; they plundered 
the friars minor, and destroyed the books 
and the vestments. From thence they 
retired to Gowran, and from thence, 
without going to Kilkenny, to Callan, 
where they were about the Feast of St. 
Gregory (March 12.) In the mean- 
time, letters came by Edmund Butler, 
justiciary, Thomas Fitz John, Earl of 
Kildare, Richard Clare, Arnold Power, 
Maurice Fitz Thomas, that the Earl of 
Ulster should be liberated by the king’s 
desire. The men of Ulster came with 
an army of two thousand seeking aid 
against the Scots; the king’s banner 
was given to them; and more evil was 
done by them than by all the Scots, for 
they eat flesh during the whole of Lent, 
and laid waste almost the whole coun- 
try.”—p. 8. 


A fair specimen of the moral sense 
of the annalist. The Irish and Scotch 
both plundered ; but the Irish were 
worse, inasmuch as “they eat flesh 
during the whole of Lent.” It is im- 
possible not to discern here the judg- 
ment passed by the new religion, that 
of England and Rome, on the profes- 
sors of the old faith of Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the rancour, sec- 
tarian and national, of which the 
Annals contain indisputable and many 
proofs, it does not appear that instances 
of capital punishment for heresy were 
frequent. One occurs, A.D. 1327 :— 


** Adam Duff, son of Walter Duff, a 
Leinster man of thesept of the O’ Tooles, 
was convicted of heresy for he had 
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denied the incarnation of Christ, and the 
Trinity, and the chastity of the blessed 
Virgin, and the resurrection of the dead, 
and asserted that the holy Scriptures 
were fables, and that the holy apostoli- 
cal see was false; wherefore, by a de- 
cree of a civil court (Pemborge, it is 
added in a note, writes per decretum 
episcopi) he was burned after the oc- 
taves of Easter at the Hogges (College) 
Green in Dublin.” —p. 107, 


Punishments for witchcraft were 
not frequent. Indeed, they were not 
numerous in any part of the world 
until after the decree of Innocent VIII. 
in the fifteenth century. After the 
passing of that decree, which was en- 
forced by Alexander VI., (a worthy 
confederate,) witches and wizards 
seemed to have fearfully increased in 
numbers. One instance of an investi- 
gation into a crime of witchcraft is 
related by the annalist. It occurred 
about the same time as the above pu- 
nishment for heresy, and many circum- 
stances seem to indicate that both 
were parts of a system by which the 
hierocracy of the day laboured to 
ensure their ascendancy. 

The Annals notice a very daring 
attempt, on the part of the church, in 
the year 1328, but do not give full 
information respecting it :— 


* Arnold Power is accused by the 
Bishop of Ossory of heretical pravity. 
When he was sent for by the council, 
he said he could not come by reason of 
the lying in wait of his enemies ; he is 
therefore arrested, and placed in cus- 
tody, in the Castle of Dublin, until the 
parliament, which was held at Midlent. 
At that time, the bishop accused Roger 
Outlawe, Prior of Kilmainham, as Ar- 
nold’s counsellor, and as a partaker of 
the same pravity. Roger asked from 
the council an opportunity to clear him- 
self, which was granted ; and for three 
successive days proclamation was made, 
that if any one wished to prosecute the 
accusation, he should appear; but no 
one appeared. All the magnates in 
Ireland being assembled in Dublin, six 
examiners are appointed: Master Wm. 
Rodiard, Dean of St. Patrick’s, the 
Abbot of St. Thomas’s, the Abbot of 
St. Mary’s, the Prior of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Master Elias Law- 
less, Master Peter Willeby, in whose 
presence Roger Outlawe was cleared. 





* + Annals,” &c. 
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In Lent Arnold Power died in the 
Castle, and was long unburied.” —p. 111. 


The accused Roger Outlawe was 
Lord Justice and Chancellor of Ire- 
land. Having extended protection to 
Arnold Power, he became himself. an 
object of the bishop's hostility, which 
it would appear, Power had incurred 
for a similar act of courage and hu- 
manity. Seneschal of the palatinate 
to which Kilkenny then belonged, he 
could not witness without a feeling of 
deep interest the persecution, as it 
seemed to him, of innocent sufferers, 
falsely accused of heresy and witch- 
craft. His concern in their behalf 
proved fatal to him. The enraged 
but not baffled bishop immediately 
turned upon the seneschal, and al- 
though he failed in bringing him to 
the stake, he succeeded in keeping 
him in prison until his death, and 
avenged himself further on the dead 
body, to which he denied burial until 
it had become an object of horror to 
the living— 


* A heap, 
Which makes men tremble who never 
weep.” 


The bishop was accused of seditious 
practices, and evaded a trial before 
Irish commissioners by betaking him- 
self to the king, to whom he appealed. 
A trial having been ordered in England, 
he seems to have made his appeal tothe 
pope—before whom Edward lodged 
his complaint. Dr. Phelan says that 
‘a papal brief was despatched to the 
king, desiring that he would issue an 
order to the chief governor and other 
officers of state in Ireland, to assist 
the Bishop of Ossory and his brother 
prelates in the extirpation of heresy.” 
—RHist. of the Pol. cap. 1. 

The bishop himself was accused of 
heresy, in 1339, by his metropolitan, 
and was driven to shelter himself 
under an appeal to the pope.* 

According to Ware,t this appeal 
was made ten years earlier, and so 
successful were the bishop's repre- 
sentations, or such the esteem in 
which he was held at Rome, that, 
“after having lived ten years in ba- 
nishment, he obtained,” says Clyn, * an 





. 110, note. 
¢ “ Ware’s Irish Bishops,” p. 410, 
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exemption in the court of Rome from 
the jurisdiction and superiority of the 
Archbishop of Dublin.” Was the 
archbishop’s accusation of heresy neu- 
tralised by the king’s complaint against 
seditious practices ? 

The proceedings in the case of 
witchcraft took place in the year 
1325, and are thus described by the 
annalist :— 


** 1325. Richard Ledred, Bishop of 
Ossory, cited Alice Ketil to clear her- 
self of heresy. She was convicted of 
magic; for it was surely proved that a 
éertain demon incubus (named Robin 
Artisson) had lain with her, to whom 
she had offered nine red cocks, at a 
certain stone bridge at the cross-roads ; 
and also at prayer time, between com- 
pline and curfew, she swept the streets 
of Kilkenny with brooms, and as she 
swept, brought the dirt to the house of 
William Outlaw, her son, where she 
said, in conjurations, ‘ may all the luck 
of Kilkenny come to this house!" Many 
other women are found to have been 
partakers of this impiety, as Petronilla 
of Meath, with her daughter Basilia. 
The bishop imposed a fine upon her, 
and compelled her to forswear witch- 
craft; but afterwards, being again 
convicted of the same crime, she fled 
with Basilia, nor did she ever appear 
again after that time. Petronilla of 
Meath is burned at Kilkenny, and as 
she was dying she declared that the 
before-named William deserved death 
as much as she did, for that for a year 
and a day he had carried round his 
naked body the devil's girdle. Upon 
this he was immediately taken, by the 
order of the bishop, and shut up in 
prison, where he was detained about 
two months. There were assigned to 
him two servants, who had orders to 
speak to him only once a day, and not 
to eat or drink with him. At last he 
was set at liberty by the interest of 
Arnold Power, Seneschal of Kilkenny. 
But to the same Arnold he gave a 
large sum of money to throw the bishop 
into prison, which was done, and the 
bishop was kept there three months. 
Amongst the goods of Alice was found 
a host, on which the name of the devil 
was inscribed, besides a pix and an 
ointment therein, with which she used 
to besmear a beam, that is, a coulter, 
and when it was so besmeared, Alice, 
with her comrades, mounting upon it, 
as on a horse, was carried whitherso- 
éver she wished, through the. world, 
without hurt or hindrance. And be- 
cause the thing was so stupendous, 
Alice, on the evidence of Petronilla, 


was again cited to Dublin, and when 
she had petitioned that a day should be 
appointed for clearing herself, and the 
next day was fixed on, meanwhile she is 
concealed by her friends, and the wind 
being fair, she sails to England. Wil- 
liam Outlaw is again shut up in prison ; 
at length he is set at liberty, at the en- 
treaties of the lords, but on condition 
that he should cover a church at Kil- 
kenny with lead, and give something to 
the poor.”—>p. 101. 

** 1343. St. Thomas-street, Dublin, 
burned. Sir Ralph Ufford came as 
justiciary, with his wife, the Countess 
of Ulster. At his coming there began 
showery weather, which did not stop as 
long as he lived. A man unjust and 
greedy of gain, doing every thing by 
force, giving justice to none; robbing 
rich and poor of their goods, and op- 
a them; and all this much more 

y the prompting of his wife. Going 
into Ulster he suffered great loss from 
MacCartan, in the pass of Emerdullam, 
having lost his clothes, his money, his 
vessels of silver, and some of his 
horses, he also lost some of his men; 
yet, by the help of the men of Uriel he 
at last made his escape into Ulster.”— 


p. 135. 


Many a reader will feel but little 
surprise that this “ showery weather” 
continued for three years, and will be 
disposed to lay it to the charge, not 
of the justiciary, but of the climate. 
Not so our annalist :— 


«1346. On Palm Sunday, April 9, 
Robert Ufford, justiciary, dies, to the 
greatest public joy and applause of all 
men. The weather instantly changes, 
and becomes fine. His body, inclosed 
in lead, is carried by his wife to be 
buried in England. On the 2nd day 
of May (on which day, in the year 
before, she entered the city in triumph 
with her husband) she and her attend- 
ants fled out of it with his corpse, with 
sorrow, and amidst the clamour of the 
people, which thing was noted as a pro- 
digy.”—p. 14]. 


We shall add but one extract 
more. The work from which we 
have cited supplies fearfully abundant 
proof of the enmity subsisting between 
the races and the religions, which 
caused mournful distinctions in Ire- 
land. The following passage will 
show that the religious estrangement 
continued long, and that even with all 
the power of England to aid it, the 
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papal power made slow progress in 
establishing its ascendancy. Thus 
writes the annalist of the year 1331 : 


“ The Leinster Irish rise against the 
English. They set fire to every thing, 
even the churches, and burn the Church 
of Freynstown with eighty persons in 
it; ul even when the priest, in his sa- 
cred vestments, and carrying the host in 
his hands, tried to get out, they drove 
him back with spears, and burned him ; 
for this cause they were excommuni- 
cated by a papal bull, sent to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the country put 
under an interdict. They despised these 
things, and again wasted the county of 
Wes ford.” —p. 123. 


Thus it appears that in ancient as 
well as in more recent days, papal 
excommunications in defence of Eng- 
lish interests, proved but “spent 
thunderbolts.” 

The reader may now form an ade- 
quate idea of “Grace’s Annals of 
Ireland,” and in it, of the policy by 
which the country was (shall we say) 
governed, for centuries after the date 
of the conquest. Indeed government 
and conquest appear to be ill applied 
terms. During the long period which 
these annals embrace, Ireland was not 
either subdued or conciliated. She 
was not brought within the pale of 
English law, nor bowed to the yoke 
of the Anglican and Romish religion. 
However formidable the power, and 
however extensive the conquests of 
the ascendant English, a remnant of 
the native race still remained uncon- 
quered, and that remnant never laid 
down the sword. Indeed it is scarcely 
too much to say, that Ireland never 
felt the supremacy of English power 
until the coming of William III., ex- 
cept we regard the reign of the first 
James as an interval of English do- 
minion, and never experienced the 
benefits of English law until the ac- 
complishment of the legislative union. 
We shall have some observations to 
offer on this subject by-and-by—but 
we think it better first to conclude our 
notice of the tracts which have sug- 
gested them. We turn, therefore, to 
the description of Ireland, which 
appeared in the first volume of the 
works issued by the “ Archeological 
Society,” but which, because of the 

eriod to which it refers, we place last 
in our review, 
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The “ Briefe description of Ireland,” 
pow reprinted from a tract little 
known, was written by a settler, to 
whom the management of their pro- 
perty was confided by an English 
company. This company consisted of 
twenty-six persons, of whom the set- 
tler was one, who had purchased lands 
in Ireland, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and for whose information 
the manager wrote the tract. The 
first edition of it was thus noticed on 
its publication :— 


‘A ‘Briefe description of Ireland :’ 
made in this year 1589, by Robert 
Payne, unto xxv. of his partners, for 
whom he is undertaker there. Truly 
published verbatim, according to his 
letters: by Nich. Gorsan, of Trowell, 
Nottinghamshire, one of the sayd part- 
ners; for that he would his country- 
men should be pertakers of the many 
good notes therein contaiyned.”—[The 
Three Cranes, &c.—l6mo, 1589; 
Typog. Anty., 4to, 1786: vol. ii.—p. 
1127.] 


The tract now presented by the 
Archeological Society for its mem- 
bers has been printed from a second 
edition, much enlarged, of which, until 
lately, it was not known that there 
were any copies in existence. 

The manager or “ undertaker,” ap- 
pears to have been a sober-minded and 
trustworthy person. He is neither un- 
duly excited by the favourable pros- 
pects of the speculation in which he is 
engaged, nor depressed by its attendant 
difficulties. His errors are few and un- 
important: the character of his work 
free from every species of exaggera- 
tion. He praises the soil, the climate, 
and even the people of the country, 
and divides the latter into three classes 
—the first, peaceable and industrious ; 
the second, the military or adven- 
turous class, for the most part cut off 
in the recent wars; and the third, 
mendicants of sound bodily constitu- 
tion, and capable, he intimates, with 
good advice and government, of being 
reclaimed to habits of order and activity. 
The cost of living he describes as not 
more than a fourth of the expense 
which must be incurred in England, 
while such luxuries as nature supplies 
are to be had on terms of extreme 
cheapness. The danger of which he 
seems to think there is most apprehen- 
sion is that of invasion by the Spaniards; 
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and he expresses a strong conviction 
that, under the circumstances of the 
country, and with such knowledge as 
had been diffused, the Irish people 
would not again take part with Spa- 
niards in a war against England. His 
reason is complimentary :— 


‘“* The Irish is as wise as the Spaniard 
is proud; and there is no griefe more 
to the wise man than to live in bondage 
to the proud man.” 


He is not, however, insensible to 
dangers nearer home, nor regardless of 
the means by which they may be 
averted. It is somewhat remarkable 
that his device for correcting the evil 
tendencies of Romanists, or, as he 
styles them, Catholics, in England, is to 
make them acquainted with the cruel- 
ties perpetrated by Spaniards of their 
creed. This seems a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of the better disposition of 
his countrymen. He requests his cor- 
respondent to read the detail of these 
enormities in a work written by a 


Spanish bishop, and adds :— 


“When you have read the same, 
commende it to our Catholikes, that 
will be savede by their workes, and yet 
will not give God thankes at their 
meate ; for that they will not once have 
in their mouth the prayer for the queene, 
annexed to our usuall thankes giving at 
meate. I pray God open the eyes of 
her upholders, and let them see what 
these men gap for, which is (no doubt) 
the ruine and overthrowe of her highnes, 
whom I pray God preserve. But none 
are so blinde as they that will not see. 
The Catholikes are borne with for their 
conscience sake, yet from such con- 
seiences spring all the traitorous prac- 
tices against her maiestie.”—p. 6, 


Mr. Payne was not without other 
disquietudes also; but they were oc- 
casioned by the English settlers rather 
than by the people of the country, or 
by foreign enemies. We pass over 
much interesting matter in his work 
for the sake of fastening attention on 
his notice of those of his own country- 
men, who frustrated the wise and good 
policy of their sovereign, by abusing 
the opportunities and advantages of 
their position :— 

“The worser sort of undertakers 
which have seignories of her majestie, 
have done much hurt in the countrie, 
and discouraged many from the voyage ; 


[ Jan. 


for they have enticed many honest men 
over, promising them much, but per- 
forming nothing—no, not so much as to 

ay their servants and workmen wages. 
They will not let any terme above xxi. 
yeeres, or three lives, and the demand 
for rent xii.d. the acre. This is so farre 
from the meaning of her majestie, as 
appeareth by her highnes graunt, that 
(as I think) they have, or shortly will 
make, al their estates = They 


find such profite from the Irish tenants, 


who give them the fourth sheafe of al 
their corne, and xvi.d. yearly, for a 
beastes grasse, besides divers other 
Irish accustomed duties. So that they 
care not although they never place an 
Englishman there.” 


This is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant information afforded by the 
“‘ Briefe description of Ireland.” The 
scheme of colonization devised by the 
wisdom of the sovereign of England, 
and her sage council, was frustrated 
by those who should have carried it 
into execution. Neither loyalty to 
their queen, nor fear of the aboriginal 
Irish, was strong enough to overbear 
the passion for speedy gain in the 
hearts of many “ undertakers.” There 
were, no doubt, exceptions. There 
were not a few who respected the 
conditions on which their seigniories 
had been granted, who were satisfied 
with deriving such advantages from 
them as were not incompatible with 
the claims of justice and benevolence 
—men whointroduced English settlers 
because they had engaged so to do, and 
who were willing to extend to all 
within the sphere of their influence 
a share in the benefits which they 
themselves enjoyed. The services 
rendered by such men to the people 
and the state, to Ireland and England, 
were assuredly commensurate and 
equivalent to any benefits they may 
have derived from their own position ; 
butitis not more than truth to affirm, 
that their good was in numerous in- 
stances neutralized by the corrupt and 
sordid practices of those between 
whom and the munificence of the 
state there was no reciprocity of fa- 
vour. 

Most true it is that Ireland suffered 
from the inability of the more power- 
ful country to enforce obedience to 
her laws, or to carry her schemes into 
effect. It was a complaint of old 
standing, that while English law often 
became obsolete in a week, the laws 
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which the scattered Irish enacted in 
their forests and mountains seemed 
endowed with an authority which 
neither time nor circumstances could 
diminish. The complaint was only 
too well founded. A sense of private 
interest, of present gain, too often pre- 
vailed in the breasts of English settlers, 
against the majesty of law, and the 
permanent welfare of the community. 
They came, in truth, with the spirit of 
settlers. ‘They loved not the land in 
which they were compelled to sojourn : 
they cared little for the favourable 
opinion of its inhabitants. To enrich 
themselves quickly was their main ob- 
ject, and to make such arrangement 
respecting their possessions as should 
= them most of the advantages, and 
east embarrass them with the duties, 
which property induces. When they 
came to know and love the land, op- 
pression and extortion had become 
habits. They came with the passion 
of adventurers who hazarded all things, 
and hastened by all means to make 
themselves rich; and when use had 
made them acquainted with other feel- 
ings and purposes than they originally 
entertained, it had also bred a habit in 
them by which the adventurer was 
hardened into the tyrant. 

All were not tyrants. Perhaps the 
far greater number of the English 
proprietors were of a different de- 
scription ; but the bad were numerous 
enough to procure for the settlement 
abad name. It is important to bear 
in mind that the effects of an evil act, 
or an evil practice, do not terminate 
in the act, or in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. We must take into account 
the use which may be made of it by 
those who will take it up as a weapon. 
An evil act may hurt an enemy ; but 
it affords an opportunity also which an 
enemy may turn to his advantage ; 
and it is an offence which he may re- 
turn against the author. They who 
took possession of Irish lands, in right 
of England, and who violated the just 
and wise laws by which their posses- 
sion was to be rendered a great na- 
tional good, not only provoked hosti- 
lity to themselves, but also furnished 
examples by which lying lips could 
accredit their defamation of the whole 
English name. And in what a country 
was this evil hazarded! A country 
where, whatever may be the justice 
with which acknowledged law was ad- 
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rhinistered, (whether the law were 
Brehon or Rockite,) few have ever 
ventured to affirm that rigid justice 
has been observed in the department 
of speech—a country where exag- 
geration and passion are said to be 
characteristics of the popular style, 
and where, indeed, a single instance 
of flagrant injury—or, what is less 
likely to be pardoned, insult—will 
serve “to point the moral” of im- 
moral but stimulating eloquence ;— 
for millions of orators will outlive 
long the times and circumstances in 
which it has been perpetrated ; and, 
through the traditions in which it is 
preserved alive, will exert, on genera- 
tions yet to be, a rancorous influence. 
The “ fruits of a single error” will be 
likely to be more than ordinarily de- 
leterious and abundant in a country 
where, in the tenacious memories of 
those who are silent, whatever is once 
intrusted to them will be retained, 
and returned with usury, and where 
the passionate earnestness of those 
who speak their wrongs, gives to the 
most exaggerated complaints a cha- 
racter of plausibility. 

While we write these strictures, our 
mind is attracted more strongly to the 
crisis in‘which we live, than to the 
epochs of our retrospect. In the past 
we discern the present, in comparing 
present with the past we prognosticate 
the complexion of the future. Defec- 
tive, disorderly, and inaccurate asis the 
history of our country, never did his- 
tory offer more useful or more ne- 
glected admonitions. Never did history 
hold forth a light by which the real 
and the seeming could be more uner- 
ringly distinguished. Never was light 
for so great a length of time abused or 
disregarded. Some saw by it, and 
made a sinister use of their advan- 
tage; some declared the truths they 
had been gifted to see; and they who 
should have profited by the communi- 
cation said, of them, “do they not 
speak parables ;” but for the great mass 
of even the educated the light shone 
in vain—the history which interested 
and attracted them least was that of 
their own country. The Archzologi- 
cal Society is a living monument of 
this truth. The cost of joining it is 
four pounds on admission, and an an- 
nual subscription of one pound ; it is 
in the third year of its existence; 
it numbers among its friends and 
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patrons many who are most emi- 
nent and exalted in rank, character, 
and acquirements; but, nevertheless, 
it has not yet attained the consequence 
of having enrolled three hundred (per- 
haps we should say two hundred and 
fifty) members. 

Our notice of the productions of 
this society has not been of an anti- 
quarian character. Our citations have 
been made principally, not because of 
their antique character, but because 
they were available for present admo- 
nition; not merely such as Lilitina 
has consecrated, but what have been 
recommended by their pertinency to 
existing circumstances. Neither have 
we been dependent on their testimony. 
The tracts ofthe Archeological Society 
we have regarded as remembrancers, 
not authorities: remembrancers the 
more unsuspicious, that they have been 
printed evidently without any view to 
the argument and instruction which 
statesmen and citizens of these latter 
days may find in them. 

It would not be advisable, were it 
practicable, in the article now sub- 
mitted to the reader, to lay before him 
the instruction thus provided. Of one 
truth he may rest thoroughly con- 
vineed :—Ireland was commonly ill- 
governed in the same degree in which 
the power of factious or grasping pro- 
prietors in this country exceeded the 
power of the English government. A 
corollary from this plain truth plainly 
follows—namely, that England was 
driven to the necessity of governing 
on principles accommodated to the 
state of society induced by her own 
refractory children in Ireland. They 
forgot the interests of the empire in a 
passionate determination to promote 
their own: the empire was constrained 
to retaliate, and often infringed the 
rights and offended the principles of 
individuals, in the measures adopted 
to provide for her own security. The 
principle involved in this truth is 
worthy of being studied and held in 
remembrance. It will explain many a 
seeming inconsistency in the conduct 
of British statesmen, and it offers a 


salutary and a very solemn admonition 
to a class of persons set in a post of 
much peril and difficulty, and from 
whom (we thank God) much good 
may be expected—the landed aristo- 
cracy of Ireland. 


There is much in the tracts which 


we have reviewed to sadden and op- 
press, but they are not without a 
“touch of comfort.” It is an obser- 
vation as old as the days when the 
eloquence of Athens was in its mature 
splendour, that they who would re- 
trieve adverse affairs should feel en- 
couraged by the knowledge that the 
disasters to be remedied are a result 
from past mal-administration. What- 
ever be the evils of our condition in 
Ireland, he who would correct and 
repair them, may convince himself that 
he is entitled to claim this melancholy 
but by no means feeble encouragement. 
It is not, as Spenser reports the opinion 
of his times, “ the fatall destiny of the 
land, that no purposes whatsoever 
which are meant for her good, will 
prosper or take effect ;” but it has 
been the affliction of the land, that 
“‘ divers good plotts, devises, and wise 
councels cast about the reformation,” 
thereof have been defeated by influ- 
ences directly and avowedly adverse, 
because they were marred by the indi- 
rect hostility of the parties to whom 
the execution of them had been en- 
trusted. Nor have the “ good plotts 
and councels” proved altogether inef- 
fectual. Ireland has improved, very 
greatly improved, under all disadvan- 
tages; and since the date of her union 
with Great Britain, although even after 
that date the sun of British prosperity 
continued for some time to shine with 
oblique rays upon her, the improvement 
of the country has been little less than 
marvellous. Let us now have the 
blessing of only a few vears of repose, 
and the moral condition of Ireland 
will bear a comparison with her physi- 
cal improvement ; the natural bounties 
with which a good God has enriched 
us will not be a reproach to the spirit 
in which they are accepted. To ob- 
tain this precious boon, we again and 
again repeat, is given, if they will avail 
themselves of the grace, to the landed 
aristocracy of Ireland. To them Eng- 
land must necessarily look as the fast 
friends of British connection ; to them 
the masses of the Irish people may 
soon be taught to look as their best 
human friends and protectors. Let 
them only be true to themselves, let 
them sow in faith, and the harvest will 
not long tarry ; neither the acrimony 
of an intolerant religion, nor the open 
or the secret practices by which a sepa- 


ration from Great Britain is prose- 
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cuted under the pretence of a repeal 
of the union, can withstand the influ- 
ence of a benevolent landed proprietary, 
aided by the power of British be, and 
commending itself by the all-prevail- 
ing attractions of happy homes to the 
hearts of an affectionate people. 

All appearances seem to denote that 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
in this country will soon become a sub- 
ject of general and absorbing interest. 
As a body, we believe the aristocracy 
of Ireland may court inquiry into the 
administration of their property, with 
a cheering consciousness that exposure 
will only make manifest their liberality 
and benevolence, and bring into light, 
in various instances, proofs that even 
ingratitude and wrong on the part of 
tenants have never caused them to 
forget the duties by which property is 
attended. But while many landlords 
will not assert the full measure of their 
rights, there are also some few who 
habitually abuse them—by whom te- 
nants are unrighteously oppressed, and 
in whose conduct calumny finds exam- 
ples by which the defamation of a 
whole order seems in some sort justi- 
fied. If upright and benevolent men 
will not strive to separate their cause 
from that of oppressors such as these, 
they may soon be taught that England, 
through her legislature, will interpose 
to execute such an office in, it is pro- 
bable, an unacceptable form. By an- 
ticipating the state, property may reco- 
ver its due place in the parliamentary 
representation of this country: to wait 
for the arbitration of the legislature 
may involve a forfeiture even of that 
degree of influence which the aristo- 
cracy still possesses. 

We feel not less strongly than the 
reader,that inquisition into the private 
affairs of life is often odious, and that a 
landlord’s management of his estate may 
be among those privileged rights which 
should not lightly or rudely be in- 
quired into. But we are sure there 
are worse evils; and while we are 
convinced that, generally speaking, 
Conservative landlords may boldly, 
so far as their interests are concerned, 
challenge inquiry, with a certainty that 
the more diligent it is, the more to 
their honour will be its termination, 
we could wish they were less zealous 
as to what are termed rights, less sen- 
sitive to the point of honour than to 


leave unworthy persons sheltered in 
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their practices of oppression by the 
maxim too little understood, that 
“they may do what they please with 
their own.” Let this maxim have 
what authority and support the civil 
law assigns to it, but let it also be 
qualified by the modifications it was 
designed to receive from the law of 
opinion. Let the landlords of Ire- 
land strive to learn, betimes, who are 
the just, who the unjust, among their 
body. The very inquriy will have 
something of a curative process while 
it proceeds. When it has been brought 
to a close, with the evil it brings to 
light, it will also have discovered the 
remedy. 

There never was a time when it 
more deeply concerned the landed 
interest in Ireland than now, to con- 
ciliate the good will of the Irish people 
at large, and to recover its place in the 
national representation. No Irish 
interests will be long secure which are 
not guarded in the imperial parlia- 
ment. A day may come when it shall 
require a preponderance of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland to prevent a re- 
peal of the union. It is but a very 
short time since a ministry was re- 
moved, through whom the “repeal 
party,” as it is called, exercised autho- 
rity almost fatal to the British empire. 
Can it be doubted that the longer con- 
tinuance of such a ministry in power 
would have mightily confirmed the 
ascendancy of the party to whom their 
tenure of office was ae It was a 
strange spectacle: England governed 
by that party in freland who avow 
their desire of separation. Matters 
are certainly better now; but they 
will not be right until we have in the 
British senate a preponderance of those 
who desire to preserve the integrity 
of the empire. And this preponde- 
rance the Conservative landlords of 
Treland have it in their power, through 
God's blessing, to ensure. It is a 
noble prize to contend for. The com- 
petition itself is noble, for the qua- 
lities are generous through which 
success is to be accomplished. We 
hope to take up the subject again, but 
for the present must conclude, en- 
treating our readers to bear in mind, 
that, in the present circumstances of 
the empire, no combination of parties 
can protect Conservative interests here 
amongst us, if we are not true to our- 


selves; and that we are not thus true, 
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if we permit, without remonstrance, 
delinquencies not our own to be im- 
puted to us. 

Conservative landlords of Ireland, 
we commend this maxim to your best 
attention. You have before you an 
arduous task, but not a task beyond 
your forces. We have reflected much 
on your difficulties and advantages, 
and are deeply persuaded that we have 
formed a due estimate of both. Only 
have the resolution and the patience 
to acquire this indispensable know- 
ledge, and the heaviest labour of your 
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task will have been overcome. Your 
great mission, under a divine blessing, 
will in due time be accomplished ; you 
will have been instruments to protect 
the empire from division, and to in- 
troduce into your own country pros- 
perity and repose, and you will be 
splendidly recompensed, not only in the 
consciousness of having done well, but 
by the attainment of a station more 
honourable than was ever enjoyed by 
the most illustrious of your predeces- 
sors, 


JAMIESON! 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


Tuxne—* Carle, now the king’s come.” 


Bonnie Jeanie Jamieson, 

Fairest flow’ret ’neath the sun! 

Joy attend thee, lovely one— 
Bonnie Jeanie Jamieson. 


Weave a garland diadem, 

Roses from their flow’ry stem, 

Wi’ dew-drops glittering—mony a gem 
For bonnie Jeanie Jamieson! 


Bring the lily from the lea, 

The scented flower from hawthorn tree, 

And they shall form a wreath for thee— 
Bonnie Jeanie Jamieson ! 


When the sun glides down the west, 

And feather’d songsters seek their nest, 

I'll meet wi’ her whom I loe best— 
Bonnie Jeanie Jamieson ! 


And when the wintry tempests blaw— 
Drifting round the whit’ning snaw— 
I'll laugh the angry storms awa’ 

Wi’ bonnie Jeanie Jamieson } 


Bonnie Jeanie Jamieson, 

Fairest flow’ret ‘neath the sun! 

Joy attend thee, lovely one— 
My bonnie Jeanie Jamieson 
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THE SMUGGLING RUN. 


TuHeEre wasan unusual stir that day all 
along the coast in the neighbourhood 
of Rathmore. That seldom-visited 
spot of Ireland lies out of the reach 
of trade; and having but few attrac- 
tions from its beauty or convenience— 
being traversed by no road, and acces- 
sible to none but the smallest craft by 
sea—it has escaped, even to our own 
day, almost every eye but that of the 
engineer of the ordnance survey, and 
remains a yet unopened page in the 
sketch-book of the artist, and the 
note-book of the traveller. Imagine 
an estuary formed by the junction of 
a small fishing-stream with the sea, 
which seemed between them to have 
cast back the shifting and shallow 
sands to a considerable extent at either 
hand, and agreed that in return for 
the free exit of the former, the latter 
should have the privilege of entry 
some miles up its channel every six 
hours, and overflow besides I know 
not how many thousands of acres all 
around. On one bank (the southern) 
of this wide sea-arm, a low barrier of 
rock forbid the further advance of the 
encroaching elements, and defined the 
boundary of a cultivated and fruitful 
district ; but on the northern side, a 
distance of some miles across, desola- 
tion reigned paramount, and there 
seemed no reason why the sea might 
not in time carry the encroachment 
which yearly tore mass after mass 
from the land, to any conceivable 
length, and in the end submerge the 
village of Rathmore full as many 
feet below it as it now stood above it. 
Indeed, from the peculiar nature of 
the country there, every winter, nay, 
every gale transformed its features ; 
and the long-absent sailor, arriving 
towards night-fall in the neighbour- 
hood of his former home, has been 
known to experience considerable dif- 
‘ficulty in recognising the locality 
and identifying the site of the cabin 
in which he was born. The region is, 
in fact, but an accumulation of almost 

ure sea-sand, which has cast itself 
into all the wild and fantastic shapes 
ofa miniature mountain range, as the 
gales have had effect upon its valleys or 
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across its ridges. These undulations, 
which would otherwise constitute a 
shifting desert, derive some degree of 
stability from a growth of rank grass, 
of the nature of the rush, with which 
a short time and a scanty deportation 
of earth from the more inland districts 
have invested them; and they are 
thus rendered sufficiently secure to 
afford foundation for the hut of the 
fisherman here and there, and a place 
for his “ garden,” as the piece of land, 
sufficient scantily to feed his cow, his 
pig, and his children, is generally 
called in Ireland. At the same time. 
although there is so far a little crust- 
ing over of vegetation, it is but thin 
and inadequate, and the slightest dis- 
turbance is sufficient to restore the 
pure, barren, and shifting sand to its 
original position, and to sweep out all 
traces of fertility from the district. 
As it is, nothing can be more sickly 
than the appearance of all that grows 
upon it. The rushy grass comes up 
in tufts of a light green; a small 
pale moss puts forth its skinny fingers 
to hold down tbe shallow soil; and 
here and there the dwarf thistle shakes 
its bluish leaf in the blast, and presents 
its keen thorns against the rudeness it 
is exposed to. And yet amidst these 
bleak and miserable tracts, and upon 
the soil of this melancholy and forbid- 
ding region, is cast the lot of more than 
one human being, who views without 
dread or discontent the aspect of the 
waste around him, and even feels that 
there is an interest in the worst of its 
peculiarities—an interest derived from 
old associations and early recollections, 
the charm of familiarity, the power 
of that all-imparadising thought—this 
is my home. Of all the happy anoma- 
lies which puzzle the philosophical 
speculator on the human mind, that 
surely is the most happy, which recon- 
ciles man to his situation, be it polar 
or torrid, savage as the Alps or mo- 
notonous as the fens, and gives him 
by the mere dint of suffering long, a 
sort of relish for his misery, causing 
him to derive satisfaction from the very 
circumstances which debar him from 
those ordinary advantages others 
G 
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enjoy. But our business lies not in 
the resolution of such questions, or 
moralizing upon them; suffice it to 
say, that on the day in question there 
was one heart which beat joyous and 
contented—contented with all she saw 
and all she had around her; joyous in 
the anticipation of sharing the future 
with him who was a native of her na- 
tive place, and had not a thought or a 
Wish beyond her and Rathmore. In 
truth, the morrow was to be Mary 
O*Hara’s wedding-day. Father Flynn 
would ride across the sands at low 
water, and be at the cottage about the 
fall of the sun—the neighbours were 
invited, the little feast prepared, and— 
in short, Mary was happy—happy in 
the truest sense the term can ever be 
applied to the human heart, when fancy 
has painted a picture more bright than 
the future ever will realize, and reason 
lends its aid to the cheat, pronouncing 
the vision only what hope may fairly 
count upon as its own. 

But still, although there was a bus- 
tle in the cabin, and ayitation too 
within the heart of Mary O'Hara, the 
business of the approaching wedding 
was not sufficient, considering the rank 
of the parties and the smoothness of 
the arrangements, to give rise to the 
stir we have spoken of as observable 
in the whole district on the day in 
question. Something seemed to occupy 
and agitate the minds of the peasan- 
try throughout its whole length and 
breadth—farm-work was in many in- 
stances wholly neglected, in others dis- 
turbed by gatherings and conferences ; 
—men might he descried creeping 
along the backs of ditches, till the 
reached an open spot, across whic 
they would saunter unconcernedly, 
and then, under cover of a fence or a 
hillock, steal swiftly along in a given 
direction ; and here and there an eye- 
glass, such as is used in the humbler 
class of merchant and fishing vessels, 
would be pointed out seaward. The 
season was about the spring equinox; 
and although the gales had been very 
moderate as yet, and had now subsided 
to alight breeze, yet the weather 
was unsettled and variable, and it 
was generally supposed that the full 
strength of the equinoctials was yet to 
come. 

*“ Pat,” said one’ of two men, who 
leaned against a steep bank of sand 


[Jane 


facing the east, or open sea-line, and 
screened from all other quarters— 
“ Pat, she’s in the offing.” 

* Well, by dad, John,” replied Pat, 
‘you must have a face like Pether 
Nelligan’s, that kept one eye on the 
thief, while he ran round by the kitchen 
door to catch hoult of him, if what 
you're tellin’ me’sthrue. Shure, isn’t 
it up towards the Five Houses you're 
lookin’, and the Jane—the blessin’s an 
the purty name—dare no more run in 
there than her namesake beyant could 
run out to her where she is.” 

« Whisht, Pat. Why need I be get- 
ting sore eyes looking out to say, when 
I have it all done handy by them 
that’s paid for it, and saves me the 
throuble ?” 

“ Well, John O'Hara, ’tis you that 
has the ready way with you, but it 
bates me to make it out.” 

“ Look there, Pat—do you see any 
thing quare on the guager’s gable- 
end ?” 

“ Quare! by japers, ‘tis every thing 
an it that’s quare—ay, an the front 
an’ rare, and what’s quarest of all's 
inside, an’ that’s himself. Quare!— 


by dad, an’ there is somethin’ quare 
about it this blessed day, for sarra’ a 


one of their quare lookin’ selves I see 
about it, windys or doors, an’ nothin’ 
but an oul’ bit o’ carpet Moll Hagarty 
has hung out o’ the top windy to dhry, 
maybe.” 

“ Pat, you're a good thatcher, but 
you wouldn't do for thimble-rig. 
That's the sign they see her.” 

« Well, John,” replied Patrick, 
looking somewhat crest-fallen, “how 
would I know that it wasn’t Moll Ha- 
garty smashed the pitcher an’ the 
carpet ?” 

“ Whisht! an’ tell me, did any one 
go to Bryan More?” 

“ Ay, did there. But the boy had 
to lie in the ditch for feared ould De- 
lany would lay his eye an him, and 
afore he could get in unknownst, 
Bryan was away — you know where.” 

O"Hara looked dark for a single 
instant, then replied— 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the way with him 
now. But we want him, and must 
have him.” 

At this moment a shadow struck 
across the pure and glittering sand be- 
fore their feet, and both turning their 
eyes upward, discovered the substance 
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to be the form of the individual they 
were speaking of, Bryan More, stand- 
ing on the edye of the grassy acclivity, 
which terminated in the sandy cleft a 
yard or two over their heads. Bryan 
Delany, or Bryan More, as he was 
usually called in the neighbourhood, 
perhaps from his great size, was one 
of those singularly-gifted individuals, 
which may occasionally be seen amongst 
the peasantry of Ireland, and appear 
to have been thrown off from the hand 
of nature with the stamp of a higher 
order upon them, being supereminent 
above all that is about them, and the 
circumstances of their situation, in a 
degree not to be accounted for on the 
ordinary principles of hereditary trans- 
mission. He stood six feet three inches 
in height. Hs fine countenance was 
perfectly regular, and the expression 
of his light blue eye and curling lip 
was that of vigour and ingenuousness, 
with that air of guilelessness and inde- 
pendence so rarely seen amongst those 
born where dependence is a necessity, 
and guile generally a needful defence. 
His whole appearance and_ bearing 
might be described as aristocratic, 
without the pride which sometimes 
accompanies that distinction ; and his 
disposition conformed exactly with the 
promise of hisexterior. He was gene- 
rous and brave, but soft-hearted and 
confiding ; content with his lot, which 
had sent him to sea in his majesty’s ser- 
viee as a boy, yet anxious to advance 
himself by the praiseworthy means of 
industry and good conduct. Hehad re- 
turned from long service some months 
before, bearing witlr him honourable 
testimonials from the officers under 
whom he had acted, and was now the 
affianced of Mary O'Hara, expecting 
with a breast as joyous, though less agi- 
tated than hers, the lapse of the few 
hours which would intervene ere he 
could ca | the girl of his choice, as well 
as of his heart and affections, his own. 

“ Well, Bryan, I] thought the sun 
had gone out when you crossed,” ex- 
elaimed O'Hara, when he had re- 
covered from a momentary start: “who 
would have dreamt of yuu standing 
betune us and the light ?”” 

« Dad, an’ ‘twas | that knewn him,” 
interrupted Pat, just as you did the 
——what you know——just by lookin’ 
th’other way. ‘It's the long shaddy of 
Bryan,’ says I, without throwin’ my 
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eye aff the groun’. There’s not a man 
in’the place id come ‘ithin five feet av 
it, barrio’ it was evenin’. I wonder 
you didn’t obsarve, John——” 

“ We were just talking of yon, 
Bryan,” cried O'Hara, without heed- 
ing the retort of his companion to the 
humiliation he had so lately subjected 
him to. The word was scarcely out 
of our mouth when there you were on 
top of us.” 

** And your next will find me beside 
you,” exclaimed the athletic young 
man, descending with one spring from 
the bank above to the sandy platform 
on which they stood. “ Here J am, 
John, and my friend Pat, ready to 
hear you, and shake you by the hand, 
both of you. Pat, I didn’t ask you 
to my wedding. But that’s more 
John’s place, so I'll put him up to it 
now, and he’ll not refuse me.” 

“Refuse you, Bryan! ’Tis not in 
me to refuse a fair request from friend 
or foe—nor in you either, Bryan. And 
I've something fur you to do for me, 
too, to-day.” 

«© Let me hear it, John O'Hara. 
I’m ready to take, give, do, or dare 
any thing for the friend I honour, and 
the brother of the girl I love.” 

“Your hand tu it, Bryan. More, 
See you that piece of cloth dangling 
an’ flapping out of the upper window 
at the revenue station ?” 

“Ay, John. The sign, I suppose, 
that the fellows within are, as usual, 
round the whiskey-bottle, instead of 
looking after his majesty’s revenue.” 

“Your wrong there, fur once,” re- 
plied John, with a laugh. * That'sa 
sign that they have been on the look- 
out, and know more than they'd tell 
to the whole world.” 

‘* Well, it appears, if it is, that they 
have you in their secrets, at all events.” 

“Maybe, maybe. I’m keeping @ 
sharp look-out here for myself.” , 

‘I don’t understand you yet;” said 
Bryan, after a pause. “ You've some- 
thing to ask of me. Come, let me 
hear what it is, John, and, seriously, 
I'll serve you as I best can, whatever 
you put me to.” 

« Then he'll mind the rum in the 
Bucker’s Cave,” exclaimed Pat, slap- 
ping his thigh, “ an’ only stave one keg 
to keep the runners inheart. I'll keep 
nigh him, John, never fear.” 

“* Whisht, for the love of heayen |” 
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interrupted O'Hara, shaking his fist 
at the cringing and rebuked Pat— 
“whisht! or I'll see what sort of 
rum is inside your ribs, you babbling 
fool!” 

«* What is the man talking of, John ?” 
exclaimed Bryan, in real surprise. 
** Surely he must be drunk, or jesting, 
as usual.” 

** Not more than he ever is, or ever 
does,” replied O'Hara, more calmly. 
“ He has boltedit out a little strong, 
but—we have a job to do to-night.” 

«* What? the lobster-pots—eh ? 

«Lobster devils!” cried O'Hara, 
losing all patience at what he conceived 
his friend’s wilful slowness. ‘ Bryan 
More, every thing is arranged. The 
* Jane’ is in the offing, the country is 
ready, and the ‘run’ is to be made 
this night!” 

“ The run!” exclaimed Bryan, not 
yet allowing himself to comprehend 
the full extent of meaning attached to 
that well-known word. 

“ Well, man, we can do, I hope, 
without the likes of you. You'll not 
be telling of us, for the sake of the 
colleen at home, and——” 

«John O'Hara,” interrupted Bryan, 
Jaying his hand on his shoulder, “you're 
a man, and my friend. You're her 
brother. But, John, you've done wrong 
to get me to promise what I knew no- 
thing about.” He paused. 

John looked at him, but he was too 
near him. The candid and open eye 
of his gigantic friend looked down 
calmly but searchingly into his face, as 
his hand rested upon his shoulder, and 
he turned uneasily this way and that, 
as if to get out of the focus of his 

e. 

Pat, however, who was not so imme- 
diately fascinated, after looking from 
one to the other, at last burst out 
into a hoarse fit of laughter, and slap- 
ping Delany on the other shoulder 
with all his force, cried out— 

Don’t let him off, John. He's fairly in 
for it, and he’s the only man ‘ill be trusted 
near the rum—barrin’ myself. There's 
an illigant cargo,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the other, “and our forthin’s 
made, if we could only get them reve- 
nue men one keg of the sperrits as a 
forestalment for the rest. They'd 
never stir, as long as they had a lump 
of sugar left, for there’s a pump in the 
yard, and a turf-stack behind it to 
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hate the wather ; and if they would go 
for to get up, by dad it’s to the grocer’s 
they'd be goin’ for more sugar.” 

“You see, Bryan,” said Delany, 
glad of the diversion in his favour, 
“how little we have to dread from 
these fellows. The truth is, there is a 
cargo to be landed this night—a valuable 
one, principally tobacco, but containing 
rum, brandy, and tea besides ; and with 
all circumstances in our favour, we may 
reasonably hope to do the thing quietly 
and secretly—no one the wiser. [ 
take a good share myself, for my la- 
bours in settling the landing—and, 
Bryan, it will make a difference with 
her, your helping us P 

“* With her /—why, does she connive 
at the business ?” 

“Connive! not exactly. She loves 
her brother—she knows who befriends 
him—ay, and she understands what it 
is to hold by one’s word—or to go 
back of it.” 

“ Silence, John O'Hara! Youhave 
wronged me, as I told you before, 
Add not insult to injury, by supposing 
me capable of what would dishonour 
the highest, and disgrace the meanest, 
before you have even had a hint of 
what my real line of conduct will be, 
and from what you know of me, it is 
unjust of you to presume any thing of 
the kind.” 

O'Hara now felt a mingled sensa- 
tion of satisfaction and shame, which 
held him silent a moment, but as the 
former feeling alone was shared by his 
comrade Pat, he lost no time in giv- 
ing vent to it, and exclaimed—* I never 
feared ye, Bryan—ye'll be at the 
Bucker’s Cave afore nine; and the 
first keg landed ‘ill be carried there— 
let Pat alone for that. God bless him, 
John, any how, ’tis he that has the sper- 
rit, and ’ill earn the colleen well, vil 
fear him.” 

Bryan replied not a word, but con- 
tinued looking in O’Hara’s face with 
a melancholy smile. At last he said— 
“ O'Hara, what right have you to bind 
me to undertake an unlawful tran- 
saction, by an unworthy trick ?” 

‘None, Bryan: [bind you tonothing. 
You're free. Leave the work to us 
to-night, and come to the wedding 
clean and fresh to-morrow. It ‘ll be- 
come you. But don’t mind us, if we 


‘lie a little late in the morning, and 


perhaps are the worse for a bruise or 
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two, and the likes uf that—we'll not tell 
the girls.” 

“You have entrapped me, John 
O'Hara. Never deny that, whatever 
comes of it. I say it in the presence 
of this man. I ain an unwilling actor 
in the business. I have no heart in it. 
But, John O'Hara, I am ready for you. 
Dispose me where you think fit, so that 
no opposition and violence is intended 
towards his majesty’s officers. I will 
risk life and limb for you—at the cave 
—at the boats—anywhere. Give me 
the instructions and the plan of the 
thing. But, as far as you can, keep 
it secret. It is no honour or glory to 
me. Succeed or fail, I care not to be 
heard of as a party to it; no, not even 
at the risk of losing—fer favour.” 

He uttered these last words with 
deep emotion, and O’Hara scarcely 
knew how to reply. He thought it 
better, therefore, simply to take him 
at his word, and give him, as a matter 
of course, that information and instruc- 
tion he had required. The parties 
soon after separated; and as Bryan 
withdrew, O’Hara and Pat followed 
him with their eyes, then exchanged a 
smile, the meaning of which might be 
interpreted to be—there goes another 
of those we have played the usual game 
upon: we know how to overcome con- 
science where it is most tender, for the 
sense of false shame is the most pow- 
erful of all motives with the upright 
to do wrong. 

‘Thecavern called the Bucker's Cave 
is a natural fissure in the limestone 
rock, which passes quite through a 
small promontory in an inclined direc- 
tion, having its southern entrance ele- 
vated above the reach of any but very 
high tides, but descending towards the 
north, andenlarging into a magnificent 
arch, which is alternately submerged 
and deserted every tide. The upper 
entrance is carried through the ruins 
of blackening and time-eaten rocks, 
having a few sun-dried sea weeds ad- 
hering to their lower surface, and, a 
little above, the hardy samphire com- 
mencing the land vegetation with its 
rank and succulent shoots: but, as you 
clamber through it in your descent to- 
wards the other entrance, the floor at 
low water becomes gradually evener— 
the roof and sides expand, and at 
last, having made a slight turn, you 
come upon a smooth and clean carpet 
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of, the finest sand, from which, at 
each side, spring black masses of 
dripping rock, which rise with beau- 
tiful regularity to meet above in 
the point of a gothic arch, display- 
ing, as through a mighty door, the 
mighty sea, to which the sand shelves 
almost imperceptibly, and on whose 
margin the waves spread one beyond 
the other in the manner of spacious 
steps. It is, indeed, a sort of temple 
of nature, into the composition of 
which only her most sublime elements 
are permitted to enter—the rock, the 
sea, and the sky. Solitude is here felt 
in its fulness. ‘There is absolute silence, 
except for the monotonous roar of the 
sea outside, and an occasional drip in 
the recesses of the cavern—and the hol- 
lowness of that sound, and the damp 
chill of the air within, even when the 
day without is balmiest, force upon man 
the feeling that here he is an intruder— 
that in the councils of the Great Ars 
chitect it was for something more pure 
and more sublime than his presence 
the holy fane was originally con- 
structed and consecrated. 

It was about nine o'clock at night 
that Bryan stood within the arch of the 
Bucker’s Cave, looking out upon the 
sea, which had now advanced its small 
billows towards its mouth, so as to 
leave but a few yards of sand dry be- 
foreit. The night was rather dull than 
dark. A mist hung over the waters, 
and although there was but little wind, 
a moaning sound seemed to come from 
the deep, and fill the cavern. To say 
what the young man’s feelings were at 
that hour would, we believe, have 
been impossible to himself. But his 
lip was curled, and his brow bent, even 
in the solitude and darkness, and ever 
and anon he turned suddenly from his 
seaward gaze, and strode a few paces 
into the back of the cavern, with ges- 
tures of impatience and anger, te 
return to his post again, and strain his 
eyeandear in the direction of the waters. 

He had been nearly two hours ia 
this dismal situation, the tide had 
driven him back gradually farther and 
farther up the sandy slope within the 
cave, and fancy, which in the most edu- 
eated and philosophical of us all will 
occasionally run riot and get the bet- 
ter of us, had now begun to yield to 
the circumstances of the scene, and 
play her antics in the brain of the 
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watcher. The chill of the place sent 
a shudder through his ‘rame, and as he 
turned his eyes from one side to the 
other, the masses of rock about him 
assumed shapes where the feeble glim- 
mer of light fell upon their projections, 
and became instinct with a sort of 
visionary vitality. Once the imagina- 
tion is set at large, it is hard to bring 
her within bounds again, and every 
moment added to the delusion with 
Bryan, who, as wave after wave drove 
him back into thicker darkness, felt 
himself thrust, as it were, into contact 
with the horrid shapes behind him. 
He fancied, too, that he caught sounds 
different from those he could account 
for, and the forms, so faint and shape- 
less, he could fancy moved and drew 
near. The belief of the humbler Irish 
in spirits is universal. They admit it, 
not as a superstition to be pardoned, 
but a faith to be avowed; and it is in 
no way derogatory to the sense or cou- 
rage of the noblest peasant to he over- 
whelined with ghostly fear. It cannot 
be wondered at, then, that Bryan, with 
whom conscience was ready now to 
suggest a cause for the worst that could 
happen, drew away from what he fancied 
he saw and heard, until his feet were 
immersed in the white foam of theseeth- 
ing waves. A thing—he thought—a 
white form—glided slowly down from 
the direction of the back, or upper 
entrance of the cave, and advanced 
almost imperceptibly down the sandy 
floor. A momentary desire seized him 
to rush into the sea, and resign the 
cavern to its bodiless and supernatural 
inmate—but the recollection that it was 
his post deterred him, and fixed him 
to the spot. It approached. A voice 
—so low, so subdued, so whispering, 
it seemed more like the echo of his 
own fears—pronounced his name ; and 
at the same time a hand was put forth, 
as if to touch him. He recoiled, and 
drew his breath through his teeth— 
the being of his dread advanced 
no farther, however, but stood still, 
and almost inaudibly uttered the words 
—“ What do ye here, Bryan More?” 
‘* Mary!— Mary O'Hara!—-I scarcely 
yet believe that 1 do not see a spirit !” 
“ And if you did, Bryan,” said the 
maiden, solemnly, “it would only ask 
ye the same question 1 do. I say the 
words over again—what do ye here, 


Bryan More ?” 
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« And what do you here, girl of my 
heart?” replied Bryan, advancing to- 
wards her, and putting forth his hand 
to seize hers. 

But she drew back ; and raising her 
arm, which, enveloped in the folds of 
the white kirtle that reached from the 
top of her head to her feet, now by its 
attitude gave to her whole air the 
character of the supernatural even 
more strikingly than the time, place, 
and obscurity already lent it, she 
said in the same low and determined 
voice— 

“I am here to warn ye, not to be 
approached. Until my que tion is 
answered, you shall receive no reply 
to yours.” 

“ Howcan you ask it, Mary? Surely 
you must know all, and I need not re- 
peat to you all about the intended 
‘run,’ your brother's exertions, and 
my promised aid. Ah, how can you 
ask me, of all people, when but for you 
I should probably never have been 
here!” 

“ But for me! Bryan, what do you 
mean by that? Can you, Aere, and 
with such a confession just from your 
lips, think to banter with me ?” 

“It is you, it is you, Mary asthore, 
that I cannot understand. Is there 
any thing I would not do for you?” 

“Then come away. I cannot make 
out what you mean—but that will do 
to speak of afterwards. Now the bad 
thing is not hegun, and you have time 
to retire. Oh, Bryan, such a prepa- 
ration for to-morrow |” 

“ Mary, I have been grossly, grossly 
imposed upon; your name has been 
used ; and——” 

“Well, now you know enough. I 
only guessed from some words let fall 
within my hearing, that it was you who 
were to be placed here: and—but 
blessed be God and the Virgin, I am 
in time, and you may now depart with 
their blessing and mine.” 

“T cannot go, Mary,” replied Bryan, 
with a deep sigh. Here is my post, 
and here | must remain. And—listen ! 
can you catch ay sound like the plash 
of oars? I tk ought—ay, there they 
are, looming up right for the eave. 
God bless thee, Mary, get home, and 
leave this bad business to us.” 

“Oh, Bryan,” exclaimed the ago- 
nized girl, now drawing close to him, 
and seizing his arm, “ what is there t@ 
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keep you? have you not been de- 
ceived ?” 

“ Yes—but I have been also betrayed 
into a promise. I have been taunted, 
ridiculed—my word is given—and [ 
abide by it. Run, Mary! you have 
scarcely time.” 

- “Oh, do you know all, Bryan? the 
revenue-officers are to be resisted if 
they appear. I saw arms with my bro- 
ther. It is a bad, a terrible business— 
Bryan, Bryan, come, in the name of 
God!—quit them! It is wrong, it is 
wrong, before men, and in the sight of 
heaven !” 

Had there been light, Bryan More's 
countenance might have been seen to 
grow dark and deadly, as if he was 
himself the villain and criminal he now 
suspected others to be. As it was, he 
seized the agitated maiden by the arm, 
and, taking her through the windings 
ef the cavern to the other entrance, 
placed her with a force that could not 
be resisted on a little rugged path 
which led upwards to the level ground 
over the cliffs, and assuming an air of 
composure to give weight to his words, 
said— ; 

«* Away! go home, Mary, I implore, 
I command you; my part is taken; 
there will no harm come; and in the 
morning you will not recollect all this; 
it is unsafe, it is wrong your being 
here—you must not be seen—go!” 

She said nothing, but raising her 
elasped hands, and turning her eyes to 
heaven, paused a moment till she had 
seen the last glimpse of her lover as he 
plunged again into the recesses of the 
cavern, and then turning round, she 
glided swiftly up the acclivity in the 
direction of her brother's cottage. 

Bryan was yet struggling through 
the rocks back to his position, being 
principally guided by the hollow roar 
of the waves as they now successively 
broke in under the arch at the other 
extremity, when he heard a rough 
voice, rendered distinct by the rever- 
beration of the cave, calling upon his 
name. He replied—and the next in- 
stant Pat was at his side, having a 
sort of wallet slung round his neck 
and hanging behind him, and a broad 
Strap. of leather round his waist, into 
which were thrust a tude-looking sword 
without a sheath, and a pair of horse- 
_pistols. 


They're here, Brine my boy, an’ 
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ifthe first boat-load hasn't the rum, 
they're not the ould crew of the Jane, 
anyhow. But, blur-an-nouns, how’s 
this? Haven't you a cutlass, or a brace 
of fire-irons, or even a lump of a stick, 
to be workin’ in your hand? Why; 
what the dickins could you do if you 
were set on ?” 

“Set on!” replied Bryan, coldly— 
“T have not thought of that yet.” 

** Well, then, you may save your- 
self the trouble of thinking of it at all. 
They won't come nigh you. The 
officer is away about the guagin’ busi- 
ness, and the men have Billy Short in, 
with them, purtendin’ to be cotched 
with some sperrits from an ould run, 
that he gives to them, to have the. 
evening a hearty one; not a fear of 
them, Brine jewel; the devil a ha’p- 
porth they'll seize this night, barrin’ 
the handle of the mug, and maybe a 
grip of the bannisters going up to bed+ 
By dad, and ’tis well they're so close 
in, for the breeze is stirrin’ a bit, and 
there'll be more of it afore mornin’,.” 

* Where's John O'Hara, Pat 2” 
inquired Bryan, without heeding his 
observations. 

“On the banks of Rathmore,” re- 
plied Pat: “there’s where the most 
of the baccy ’ill be run in, jist where 
the strame runs out; there's holes 
ready dug in the sand-hills for the 
bales, that the rabbits themselves, the 
darlints, wouldn’t know from their 
own. Oh, Brine honey, ’tis we does 
the thing nate and clane, an where ‘id 
he the good of the practice we've had, 
if we didn’t?” 

The boat now drew close in, and 
her bows plashed down heavily in the 
trough between the breakers, as the 
men held water with their oars, and 
slackened her way. One of the crew 
stood up in front, with one hand placed 
over his eyes, as if endeavouring to 
desery the entrance of the caye, hold- 
ing at the same time a coil of rope in 
the other, as for the purpose of making 
fast to the first projection he should 
reach to. The next moment she was 
hailed with a low but distinct whistle 
by Pat, whieh the seaman answered 
by the like signal, and the oarsmen 
threw her forward by a few cautious 
strokes, till he was able to spring: out 
of her on a projection of rock, at the 
same time stooping back, so as to save 


-her bows from a egllision against the 
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rugged rock he had reached. In an 
instant ll the oars were shipped ; the 
men, some jumped after the first sea- 
man, others plunged into the water, 
and at the same moment, Pat 
struggled forward and got into the 
boat. 

“ Away with the goods, boys! up the 
hills with you, every mother's son of 
ye! There's holes enough to bury 
Flushing in, let alone the thrifle yez 
bring us ; or, hould! up with the bales 
to the other end of the cave, and there 
the boys'ill be waitin’ that knows them, 
and back again with yez, for more.” 

* Come along with us, you lubber !” 
exclaimed a voice in the accent of the 
sister isle; ‘and show us the way, and 
be d—d to you, through this infernal 
black hole.” 

* Ye can’t miss iv it,” answered Pat, 
who appeared busy in the bottom of 
the boat, “divil a turnin it; the first 
daylight ye’ll come to; on with yez, 
smart!” 

Just then Bryan fancied he saw 
against the sky, Pat’s head thrown 
back, and something held to his mouth 
by both his hands. 

It may easily be imagined that the 
unwilling accomplice was not very 
much inclined to aid in the tran- 
sit inland of the illicit debarkation, 
as long as his assistance was not actu- 
ally required; and as all were too much 
occupied to take much notice of what 
was about them, and as the shouting and 
the roar of the waves in the entrance of 
the cavern served to prevent any assis- 
tance from the ears, he was enabled to 
stand aloof in a dark recess at the side 
of the cave, and let the confusion of 
men and the elements pass and repass 
before him, without minglinginit. That 
his heart and thoughts were away from 
the turmoil of the scene, may be under- 
stood in the case of one in whom the 
natural temperament and thelife he had 
followed conspired to render him un- 
subject to be excited by confusion, din, 
or danger, and able to reflect in the 
midst of action and difficulty. As the 
wild exclamations and fearful curses 
of the smugglers swept past him ever 
and anon, he prayed to God that 
Mary might have effected her escape 
homeward unobserved, and kept herself 
out of the ken of that lawless and infu- 
riate gang. He saw that they had made 
use of part of the cargo they were land- 
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ing, and ever moment it began to tel 
more fearfully upon them; Pat, too 
had joined them, in a state which 
explained sufficiently the meaning of 
the action Bryan had observed. 

The tide was still rising, and the 
boat was threatened with destruction 
every moment, being left to strike 
as she might against the jagged angles 
and projections at the mouth of the 
cavern. A small space of even floor 
was left dry within, and the recess 
where Bryan had placed himself he 
was now obliged to quit for that sandy 
spot—when suddenly the men who had 
just gone up through the shaft of the 
cavern, loaded with the last few bales 
that remained, came falling back 
upon him with headlong precipitation, 
and one of them muttering as he 
passed—“ By G— we're in for it!” 
they made a simultaneous rush to the 
lower boat, and tumbling in as they 
could, pushed her off in an instant, 
dashed the oars into the rullocks, 
and sent her foaming and seething 
through the surf out to sea. 

Was Bryan in the buat along with 
them ? 

He saw in a moment how it was, 
and was just preparing to spring on 
her gunwale, having indeed been 
carried so far by the rush of the crew— 
when he heard a voice ;—it was John 
O’Hara’s, far up towards the other 
extremity of the cave, yet distinct 
above the cry of men and the roar of 
the elements. 

“ We've nothing else for it ; hide till 
they fire on the runners, and then 
at them with the arms we have !” 

Bryan stopped—and then, throwing 
past him a man who was endeavouring 
to force him on into the boat that he 
might leap after him, stood the next 
moment on the level spot of land again, 
while the loaded skiff swept off among 
the breakers into the darkness, 

There was a silence for a few 
moments, and then the report of 
musketry was heard in single shots, 
as if from some eight or ten men, close 
to the upper entrance of the cave. 

“ Who's here?” exclaimed a voice, 
coming onward to where Bryan was 
posted. “ That villain Bryan of course 
is off in the yawl.” 

“Is he, John O’Hara? He would 
not be the villain you are, to be in that 
yawl and in safety this moment.” 
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“By the eternal, Bryan More, | 
thought you were among them! you're 
atrue man, and I wronged you. Here, 
here’s a cutlass and one of my pistols— 
you've no choice for it now. We 
thought we had the officer away, and 
his men drunk, and here he is now on 
us with the force from ten miles round. 
What can we do? The boys with the 
bales have killed one of them, and now 
they'll give no quarter, and if they do, 
it’s only to leave itfor the hangman ; so, 
Bryan, we've one chance, and only one, 
to beat them off—make them run before 
daylight, and then we can get up the 
alibis as we please. You're equal to 
three—I to one, at least—and the rest 
have the courage of despair ; let the ex- 
cisemen load again, and pepper the 
limestone a bit—and then on them al- 
together.” 

“Lead on, O'Hara! I follow to 
death, and will stick to you even in the 
face of his majesty’s officers.” So say- 
ing, he and his comrade made their way 
up the cave, and presently came upon 
the rest of the smuggling party, hid be- 
hind the rocks near the upper mouth 
of the cave. Just as they arrived, a vol- 
ley was poured in from above ; and 
then O'Hara, shouting, “ On them, 
boys, before they can load again!” 
rushed out of the opening, closely fol- 
lowed by Bryan and the rest of his 
gang. 

The action, if so it may be called, 
was short. Thesuddenrush of the men 
at the moment the revenue boatmen 
had expended their fire, struck a panic 
into them; and after a slight and brief 
resistance, they turned about and fled 
up the precarious pathway in the direc- 
tion of the level ground above, closely 
pursued by the gang, with O'Hara at 
their head. As, however, the revenue 
men were as well accustomed to the 
cliffs and crags as those who followed 
them, they succeeded in reaching the 
level ground before they were overtaken 
by their assailants, whose object it was 
to prevent their rallying so as to come 
again to close quarters, and be thus en- 
abled to recognise their persons. Could 
they at once disperse them over the plain 
above, their purpose was gained; and 
this was only to be done, as O’Hara 
knew, by pressing them close. Accord- 
ingly with reckless step he rushed 
along the ledge of the cliff, and had just 
attained its summit, when the last of 
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thefugitives, being the officer himself, - 
turned as he placed his foot on firm 
ground, and waving his sword over his 
head, shouting at the same time to the 
men who preceded him to turn and 
back him, confronted his pursuers, who 
could only advance in single file, and 
stood determined to give them battle. 
O'Hara did not stop, but sprang 
upwards towards the officer, making 
at the same time a cut, which was 
received on the sword of his adver- 
sary, who, at the same instant, dashed 
at his throat and collared him, being 
enabled to do so with more facility from 
his having the advantage of the ground. 
Bryan, who was next him, lost not an 
instant in raising his powerful arm, 
and the next moment had in all pro- 
bability witnessed the death of his 
majesty’s revenue officer, and the trea- 
son of our unfortunate hero, had not 
two or three of the boatmen, whose 
retreat had been arrested by the ery: 
of their command, fired a volley from 
the edge of the precipice right into 
the party below them. One shot 
took effect—and Bryan More, making: 
one convulsive grasp at a tuft of grass 
beside him, fell ; and rolled down the 
cliff into the darkness. 

It is not in the scope of a tale like 
this to detail all that happens even 
on an occasion as striking as the 
present ; it is sufficient to follow 
those whose actions and characters 
form the more immediate theme of our 
interest, and leave in the unsearched 
storehouses of the imagination, or in 
those faithful records of real occur- 
rences which exist and will ever exist in 
the memory of eye-witnesses, much that 
might leng then our story, without, 
perhaps, subjecting it to the charge 
of offensive prolixity. 

The night had passed by—the next 
day rose clear, and bright, and beauti- 
ful. As the worthy Father Flynn sat 
shaving himself in his little window 
which overlooked the estuary and the 
sand-hills of Rathmore beyond it, he 
could not help exclaiming aloud, with 
that mixture of piety and humour 
which is so strangely blended in the 
composition of a large portion of the 
Irish priesthood—* Well, the blessed 
name of the Virgin be praised, but Mary 
O'Hara has bespoke the day for the 
weddin’! By this and that, (the Lord 
forgive me for swearin’,) it ‘ud be hard 
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to refuse her any thing. Maybe 
we'll have a sup of the ‘ run’ from last 
night. I towld Pat not to forget 
his clargy—and, next to himself, he 
thinks of them most always. The 
wather ‘ill have to run in and run out 
afore I'm to cross. Well, there goes 
the razor into the drawer, and bad 
luck to it for a beard, that'll have it 
at work again afore the weddin’! Now 
down to the chapel, and after that 
across to Flaherty's about the pigs; and 
then, when the dirty work's done, it’s 
time enough to put on the clean shirt.” 

So saying, the worthy divine buckled 
his lawn-cevered stock around his neck, 
and. buttoning his all-concealing sur- 
tout, or cassock, as it might more 
properly be called, up to his throat, he 
thrust out his chin with an air of 
dignity at a cracked looking-glass, and 
turned for the purpose of descending 
to his little parlour. At that moment 
the door opened, and a female figure, 
eoncealed in a dark blue cloak, entered 
the room. 

The apparition was so sudden, that 
the worthy priest started back, and, 
with uplifted hands, exclaimed— 

« The Lord between us and harm !” 

«« Amen, holy father!” responded the 
stranger, sinking on a seat, and lower- 
ing the hood of her cloak, which had 
been drawn over her head so as care- 
fully to hide her face—*“ amen, this 
day. May the Lord come between 
tus and harm! for there’s harm done, 
that’s beyond our own help.” 

““Mary O'Hara!” cried the priest, 
recovering himself by degrees, and 
reinduing in some measure the dig- 
nity of his function as he recognised 
the maiden,—“ in the name of God 
what brings you here, my daughter? 
I was ready for five o’clock, but 
tell me, my child—something bad has 
happened.” 

** Come somewhere, father. Bad it 
is, and it may be worse—ay! worse 
many ways. Come somewhere, where 
we shall not be heard or seen. I'min 


trouble, father, and I come to you and 
to God.” 


“ Come to God first, my poor girl,” 
said the priest, taking her hand with a 
parental smile, “we're safe here where 
we are, and you'll have more help from 
Him in your-trouble than what Father 
Flyon can afford you, much as he'd 
wish to serve you. - Knee] down beside 
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me, and before we come to the grief, 
ask of Him that’s high above us for His 
Sperrit in our hearts to put us in the 
right way.” The kind man then went 
down upon his knees, and repeated 
some of the Romish formularies, in 
which he was devoutly joined by his 
visitor. 

The substance of Mary’s communi- 
cation has been, up to a certain point, 
already detailed to the reader; and the 
remainder is easily told. The faith- 
ful and affectionate girl had not retired 
far from the scene of the expected land- 
ing. Her heart held her hovering 
near, and whispered to her the legends 
she had read herself, and the stories 
gleaned fromScripture,in which woman 
was accorded the privilege of rendering 
help to man, when his own best efforts 
were unavailing. Concealed in a 
fissure of the rocks, at a point not 
likely to be approached by any party, 
she had been aware of the arrival of 
the boats, (for others had pushed in 
upon the sandy beach of Rathmore, 
farther south,) the “run” being made, 
and the subsequent presence of the 
revenue officers. When the fray begun, 
her fears for those dear to her. had 
overcome the natural timidity of her 
sex, and she had come forth from her 
hiding-place, so that when the few 
smugglers who got.out of the hands 
of the revenue officers were hurrying 
into concealment, she met them, and 
seizing one of them by the arm in 
passing, obtained a hurried answer to 
the question—“ Is Bryan More with 
ye?” That answer was a fearful one; 
a woman brought up in the enervation 
of more exalted rank would have sunk 
to the earth on hearing it. 

** He’s over the cliffs !” 

But with her it only struck one blow 
at her heart, and turned her brow white 
and damp. She once more concealed 
herself, till the officers had carried off 
the seized goods and the prisoners they 
had made, in the direction of Rath- 
more, where there was more to be 
done; and then, without having at- 
tempted to understand the purport of 
the words she had heard, she flew to 
the spot which had been the scene of 
the late struggle. 

Long did she search, and often did 
she call upon the name of her. lover, 
but it- was not until. daylight had 
begun to dawn, and gradually. disclose 
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objects at a greater and greater dis- 
tance, that she at length descried what 
appeared to be the body of a man, 
stretched across a projecting angle of 
rock, but a short way below the top of 
the pathway, and so close to the edge, 
that the head was suspended at a fear- 
ful height over the foaming sea beneath. 
She lowered herself cautiously down 
till she was beside it, and was not long 
in discovering it to be indeed the ob- 
ject of her search; but, oh! to all 
appearance, never fated to return 
answer to the simple but agonized 
question—“ Bryan, my beloved, have 
they murdered you ?” 

It was some time ere she could dis- 
cover any signs of vitality, but at last, 
having by great efforts drawn the head 
from its position, turned it a little, and 
raised it against the bank, and having 
procured a little water in her hand, 
which she put to his lips and temples, 
he gradually came to himself, and was 
enabled, withthe maiden’s assistance, to 
crawl along the short distance of path- 
way which led to the cave. There she 
got him into one of its most retired 
recesses, and having discovered that 
he was struck by a ball in the side of 
the head, which had, by a miracle, only 
grazed it, taking up the scalp and 
stunning him, she washed the wound, 
bound part of her dress round it, and 
then returned to her cottage, whence, 
ere the sun rose above the horizon, she 
had conveyed some provision and a 
large coat of her brother’s. It may 
be difficult to conceive, at the present 
day, how she could have effected all 
this without the cognizance of those 
whom it was her chief business to 
avoid; but those who remember the 
days of the revenue police in Ireland, 
will find small difficulty in understand- 
ing that she had not much to fear, and 
that an exploit like that of the night 
before, instead of being followed by 
continued vigilance, rather afforded 
an opportunity for things being done, 
which at other times might have been 
dangerous and difficult. That splen- 
didly organized force, the coast-guard, 
has altered the face of things round 
the shores of our is'ands; and it is now 
as impossible to be unobserved on the 
Margin of the ocean, as it was then 
deemed easy by the simplest device 
to evade the vigilance of the inade- 


quate and ill-managed band appointed 
to watch it, 
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Having afforded her lover what 
assistarice the place and her means 
couldcommand, Mary O'Hara directed 
her next thoughts towards the future ; 
and through the obscurity which en- 
veloped every thing in that direction, 
she could only see her way as far as 
her priest's house. ‘To him she came 
without a hope or a suggestion, she 
could only lay her woes before him, 
and look in his face. 

* It’s a bad business, Mary asthore. 
The boy ‘ill be hung, if he’s caught,even 
though he didn’t strike a blow. The 
only safety is, his being dead, or 
their thinking he is. An accomplish, 
Mary, that’s what he was, and is, -as 
long as he lives.” 

“ Oh, father, what are we to do?” 

“Why then, my good girl, it’s what 
I’m striving to think myself. Stay, 
where he is he cannot, not to say it’s 
cold lying and a hard bed. Oh! Mary 
dear, different from what he expected, 
poor fellow, this night!— Well, there's 
no use in aggravating you, when it's 
comfort I ought to be giving if | have 
no advice for you, so let Father Flynn 
think a bit—couldn’t we get him to 
your house, Mary ?” 

«Oh, Father Flynn, ‘tis there he 
would be found out at once.” 

“Right, girl, almost as soon as at 
his own. That'll not do. Let me 
thry at it again. Aasy—sure there 
isn’t a snugger spot in the parish than 
the one we're in, and no call toany one 
to inther it, barrin’ the girl that does 
it out.” 

** No, no, father, you then would be 
in danger yourself, as harbouring the 
criminal. No, father, better any thing 
than bringing you into peril.” 

« Oh, child, it’s mighty hard for the 
best of them to bring the clargy intoa 
scrape. ‘Tis we can do things that 
them in power, with all their money 
and all their authority, cannot succeed 
in. Don't fear for me, we'll have him 
here this night, Mary honey.” 

Mary made no answer farther than 
by a burst of tears, the first she had 
shed since the beginning of her trou- 
bles, and they were a relief to her ; ‘it 
is the first instance of kindness,’ the 
Jirst bright ray through the cloud of 
our misfortunes, that generally melts 
us, and having opposed all our strength 
against the storm, we are upset by 
the slightest- breath that comes -in 
a contrary direction, The good 
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Father Flynn arranged every thing. 
That evening, as soon as all was quiet, 
he was to ride across the ford, and 
when it was dark proceed to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bucker’s Cave,whence 
Bryan was to be conveyed, as well as 
could be managed, on the back of the 
poney, and when the tide should serve 
transported across the estuary to the 
priest's cottage. There he was to be 
assigned the good father’s own room, 
and while the common belief of the 
neighbourhood would consider him as 
dead, (for the people who. witnessed 
his fate took it for granted that he 
had been swept away by the waves,) 
the visits which Mary was to pay, under 
the sanction of her ghostly adviser, 
to his sick-bed, would be accounted 
for, and attributed to the excess of 
her grief under the circumstances 
leading her to repair with unwonted 
frequency to what in her religion are 
considered the fountains of spiritual 
consolation—the altar of confession, 
and the converse of the priest. There 
she might watch his recovery, if he 
was to recover, and have leisure, too, 
to concert with him some plan for the 
future, for of course his present con- 
cealment could only be temporary. 
The transit was accordingly made, 
and the wounded sailor conducted 
without observation or accident to the 
priest's house,where he foundsuch kind 
arrangements made for his accommo- 
dation as the thoughtful care of this 
worthy minister could suggest. For 
many weeks did the devoted Mary 
O'Hara cross and recross the ford 
daily, and tend the wounded man for 
as many hours and at such times as the 
tide would allow of. His room was 
out of the reach of much observation, 
and indeed there were but two persons 
who were aware of his inhabiting it at all 
—the good priest and his servant ; and 
the latter was as secret as if she had 
been aware of the fact under the seal 
of confession. The simple inhabitants 
of Rathmore, subdued and scared 
by the awful issue of their last 
smuggling adventure, gave them- 
selves little trouble to ascertain the 
reason of Mary's frequent transits ; 
indeed there were few toobserve them, 
and those few were content to believe 
that the poor girl, her brother and ex- 
cted husband having been torn from 
r at once, was either insane, or had 


become a devotee to a particular pen- 
ance, a thing not unusual in Ireland. 
Her olddoating mother, the only inha- 
bitant left in her cottage, was not 
accustomed to inquire of her move- 
ments, and thus the daughter was able 
to give a large portion of her time to 
the performance of those attentions, 
which, more than any thing else, tend 
to expedite amendment in an invalid, 
and sweeten recovery. 

But though externally it appeared 
that Bryan Delany was getting over 
the effects of his disaster, yet those who 
observed him—that is, Mary O’ Haraand 
Father Flynn, could not but see that 
with returning strength there did not 
appear a corresponding spring in his 
mind and spirits. All that assiduous 
attention and the most considerate 
affection could do was done, without 
having the slightest effect upon the 
profound and spiritless melancholy 
which rested over him. The world, he 
used to say, was now half-mast high with 
him. He rarely, indeed, uttered aword, 
even to Mary, and steadily refused to 
speak of the future ; so much so, that it 
was at first surmised, and then too 
plainly understood by both his atten- 
dants,that he had cometo the determina- 
tion of rendering himself up to justice as 
soon as ever he should be able to quit 
his present confinement. When this 
suspicion crossed Mary's mind, she un- 
ceasingly racked it for some mode of 
extricating him out of his desperate 
situation. She spoke more than once 
to Father Flynn of going up to Dublin 
herself, disclosing to government the 
fact of one of the smuggling gang being 
alive and in concealment, giving a brief 
narrative of his case, and petitioning 
for his pardon; but she-was as con- 
stantly dissuaded from this course by 
the priest, who would ask her how she 
would feel in case government refused 
to listen to her prayer, and only made 
use of her information for the purpose 
of dragging the offender to justice. 
She then thought of his going to sea 
again, and ventured to hint this to 
Bryan one day—but was soon silenced 
by the stern and vehement determina- 
tion with which he intimated his mind 
on the subject. He was utterly un- 
worthy, he said, ever again to act in 
his majesty’s service ; and even if he 
could escape detection, his own con- 
science-strickenlook and manner would 
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be enough to betray his guilt to his 


companions. ‘“No—my own evidence 
openly given against myself, shall hang 
me to the yard-arm, and the only con- 
solation I shall have in dying will be,to 
think that I have rendered my king the 
service to bring to justice one whohas 
drawn his sword on his lawful officer.” 

To reason against this was im- 
possible—what was to be done? 
There might be a middle course, which 
would reconcile him in some degree to 
their objects, and after much consul- 
tation, and many plans discussed and 
rejected, one was at length adopted, 
and at length, after much urging, 
agreed to by Bryan himself. 

To explain what this was, we must 
transport the reader to a little room 
in a court off Thomas-street, in the 
Earl of Meath’s liberties in the city of 
Dublin. There was but little furni- 
ture in the room of any kind; a few 
ricketty chairs and a deal table con- 
stituted the chief part of it, and the 
walls and floor were almost ruinous in 
their condition. Nevertheless, the 
sunshine of a lovely May morning 
shone cheerily through the bull’s-eye 
glass of the window, and the merry 
scream of children playing in the 
court below lent animation to what 
would otherwise have been sad from 
its solitude. There were, moreover— 
although the regular furniture of the 
room we have described as scanty— 
a number of articles scattered round, 
which fully occupied its place. Boxes 
tied carefully up, two largish bun- 
dles, and a hamper, part of the straw 
of which lay about, with some salt 

rovisions, and other edibles, spoke of 
inmates,though not permanent ones; 
and there might be seen besidesalarge 
bowl, and some antique-looking books, 
the presence of which was not so easily 
tobeaccountedfor. At themoment we 
have chosen to introduce the reader 
into the room, it was empty; but 
a creaking was heard on the stairs, 
and the next the door was opened, 
and Bryan Delany; Mary O’Hara, 
and Father Flynn entered it toge- 
ther. 

There was a deep and striking alte- 
ration in the appearance of two of the 
ang th than could be produced 

y any ordinary circumstances in the 
few weeks which had elapsed since we 
were first introduced to them; and 
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even the third, Father Flynn himself, 
looked graver and more sad than he 
was wont. They entered together, 
and all three sat down without saying 
aword. At last the silence was in- 
terrupted by the priest, who exclaim. 
ed, turning his eyes in the direction of 
the window— 

“ Well! glory be to God, the day's 
fine, and the wind's fair. It's warmer 
than it was the day, you know, it 
was to have been; and you're not a bit 
less willing and able to fight with the 
world now than you were then. Any 
how, here I am, and with the help of 
heaven, I'll do for ye what I was ready 
for six weeks agone; and if it was 
more I had in my power, I'd be ready, 
ay, and willing, for I love you both, 
and it goes hard at my heart to part 
ye.” The good man was forced to 
break off, for he said no more 
than he felt, and his heart was down 
that day, in spite of his endeavours 
to assume an air of cheerfulness. 
Neither of the other parties present 
said much—they too were full of deep 
and clouded thoughts, though there 
beamed a ray through them, which 
did not extend to their reverend com- 
panion. 

“* Now father,” said Bryan, with a 
faint smile, looking at the same time 
encouragingly at Mary, “I think all's 
ready, and we have not too much time 
to spare.” 

«Oh, wait a little—wait a little!” 
exclaimed Mary, bursting into tears, 
from which she was in some measure 
repaid by a tender embrace from 
Bryan—“ leave it to the last !” 

“ What! you want time to make 
up your mind, Mary, before you are 
made partner in the exile’s fortunes 
for ever |” 

Oh, no, no, no!” exclaimed Mary, 
passionately ; “to share your fortunes 
and your exile is my highest hope on 
earth, but——” 

“ Well, Mary O'Hara,” said the 
priest, taking her hand, “we'll give 
you ten minutes to dry your tears, and 
settle your hair after your walk, and 
I'll have all the things ready. by the 
time youcome back.” Sosaying, hecon- 
ducted her to the door of the room, and 
then turning back, made the prepara- 
tions usual on such occasions. Whenshe 
returned, she had evidently taken ad- 
vantage of the good father’s hint, and 
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assuredly Bryan, great as his own 
personal advantages were, might have 
felt proud of being the object of 
the heart’s choice of so lovely a 
being as Mary O'Hara. Her face, 
of a clear and pure paleness, was 
shaped into the most perfect oval by 
the line of her black and luxuriant hair, 
which was drawn, Madonna-like, from 
her forehead, and along each cheek, 
with simple but graceful elegance. 
Her dress was the plain stuff gown 
suited to her station, with a thin and 
fine white handkerchief concealing 
without confining her bosom. With 
this poor assistance from art, never- 
theless, there was a charm and a beauty 
which might have excited the envy of 
many a richly-habited belle in the city 
around her, for the purity of her 
mind blushed, as it were, through the 
transparent veil of her features, and 
traced an image of its own loveliness 
on their surface. 

She perceived on entering that all 
was ready. A small table had been 
moved into the middle of the room, 
with a bowl of water upon it, and a 
large and rather richly-clasped volume 
of devotion lay beside it, its long tas- 
sels reflecting the full sun as it shone 
onthem. The priest was arrayed in 
the picturesque robes of his church, 
having over his cassock the full white 
surplice which reaches like the ephod 
of the Jewish priest a little below 
the middle, and a cope of crimson 
velvet, deeply fringed with gold lace. 
On his head rose the high and conical 
black cap, such as is commonly seen 
in the streets of many a continental 
town; and it seemed that with the 
garments of sanctity, the clergyman 
had also indued its dignity, his man- 
ner having lost its humour and tender- 
ness at once, and adopted that which 
became the officiating minister of the 
Church of Rome. 

The ceremony, most of which was 
performed in Latin, was soon over ; the 
minister hearing but a single sob, as he 
sprinkled the holy water over the pair, 
and uttered the words, “Conjungo vosin 
nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.” 
The bride having been tenderly em- 
braced by her husband, once more 
retired—and when she returned, Father 
Flynn met her with extended arms, 
and kissed her with tears running 
down his cheeks—he was again a man 
and a friend. 


A hasty meal was then dispatched, 
and the hamper having been packed 
with the residue, the whole party 
set forth in one of those humble con- 
veyances which in their convenience 
are the boast and in their equipment 
the disgrace of Dublin, towards the 
North wall, being the quay which 
bounds the north bank of the Liffey at 
its junction with the bay, and serves 
as a place of embarkation for the few 
ships which hold intercourse with the 
port of Dublin. 

The sun was yet high, though mid- 
day was past, and as they wound their 
way through the bright and happy- 
looking throng that filled the principal 
streets, past the chariots of fashion 
and the waggons of merchandize, it 
may be well imagined that the wedded 
pair felt with painful intensity how 
little all this was to them—how com- 
pletely, though yet among them, they 
belonged to a different state of being— 
a new world. 

On the quay, the scene was of a 
different nature. The large and 
gaudily-painted barque, with her top- 
gallant masts tapering to the sky, and 
a bright array of flags streaming from 
all parts of her, looked every thing that 
was inviting to the voyager, and credi- 
table to the owners. It required, 
however, no very close inspection by 
Bryan to ascertain that though the 
paint was new, the timbers were old; 
and as for the flags and spars, he knew 
how soon after they had cleared the bay 
all these would be struck, and the 
clumsy proportions of the hull left 
to show themselves to the now secured 
passengers. He did not think it ne- 
cessary to make these observations to 
his bride, however: one thing he had 
taken care to ascertain through the 
priest—which was, that they were to 
sail direct for their destination, with- 
out touching at Liverpool—this he 
had made a sine qua non in taking his 
passage. The last land, he trusted, 
they were to set foot on in the old 
world was to be that wall, the first in 
the new, the shores of New York. 

The quay and deck of the vessel 
were now covered bya dense and tumul- 
tuous throng, in all imaginable states 
of feeling, spirits, and action. There 
was the sob and sigh of sorrow, and 
the busy orders of haste—the frantic 
yell of inebriety, and the as frantic 
exclamations of separating friends— 
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the indifferent rudeness of the crew, 
as they shoved their own passengers 
to the mght and left, fur the accom- 
modation of a leg-weary cow or re- 
fractory pig—the search of children 
for parents, and parents for children, 
lost in the crowd—the scarcely less 
avonized inquiries of the emigrant 
after the boy with whom he had left 
his box in charge; the scream of 
children, the cursing of men, and the 
bellowing of cattle—all mingled toge- 
ther in one infernal chorus and concert, 
caused the timid bride to shudder and 
draw back, as the little party descended 
from their conveyance and found them- 
selves in the midst of the throng. 

The ship, it had been stated, was to 
have sailed early, but Bryan soon saw 
that she was fast aground, and that 
an hour or two must probably elapse 
ere she could be got fairly under 
weigh. This caused him some un- 
easiness, for it increased the chances 
of his detection, and, wrapped as he 
was to the eyes in his seaman’s coat, 
he lost no time in getting his effects 
on board and wringing the hand of the 
priest, whom he informed at the same 
time that if he saw that all was likely to 
be safe, Mary and he would come on 
deck again, and have a last word with 
him, immediately before the casting off 
of the vessel from the quay-wall. 

One affectionate embrace—’twas all 
he had time for—the good father gave 
to Mary O’Hara; and indeed the con- 
fusion was such that they could scarcely 
have wished to have remained long to- 
gether in such a place. She felt ill— 
sick at heart—fear, disgust, grief, 
terror, combined to overwhelm her, 
and having been conducted below, she 
sunk, more dead than alive, upon one 
of their own chests in a corner be- 
tween decks. 

It was not till thesun approached its 
setting that the slow swaying of the 
vessel showed them that she was at 
last afloat upon that element which 
was to be traversed by her to so vast 
and perilous a distance. The multi- 
tude had now divided into two parts— 
the emigrants, and those who were to 
remain—and most of the former were 
already on board. The lamentations 
became louder, the inebriety more out- 
rageous: many of those who hoped to 
realize independence in other lands 
exhibited their qualifications by lying in 


hopeless drunkenness about the deck ; 
and more than one, who up to that 
moment had been firm, now gave up 
the unavailing struggle against nature 
and affection, and sprung from the 
vessel once more into the arms of his 
relatives and his country, preferring’ 
penury and privation—ay, and the 
sting of ridicule at home—to all that 
exile could offer of happiness and 
prosperity elsewhere. 

Of this number, however, notwith- 
standing the heart sickening agony of 
their minds, Bryan and Mary Delany 
did not make a part. They ascended 
to the deck, looked anxiously from the 
ship’s side for their reverend friend, 
and having at last discovered him, 
stretched their hands over, and held 
him until the last rope was cast off, 
and the vessel began to swing slowly 
out from theshore. Oh! it was heart. 
breaking, the whole scene. That 
was the moment that concentrated 
in itself days, years of suffering. To 
the Irish, constitutionally fond of their 
own country, peculiarly sensitive to 
the pangs of separation, and trem- 
blingly alive to the influence of the 
domestic affections, a struggle such as 
this is little short of a mortal one. 

“God Almighty bless ye, my chil- 
dren!” faltered the priest, in a suf- 
focating voice; “I would to Him I 
was with ye! not that I'd call ye 
back—ye’ll do well, wherever you 
go!” 

“Oh, Father—Father Flynn !” sob- 
bed Mary, “’tis we that have the 
breaking hearts this minute! God pro- 
tect you, father, and take my heart's 
blessing back to—to—home with 
you!” 

“‘ Write to us, Father Flynn,” said 
Bryan, in alow voice. “ We'll want 
to know about you, to help our hearts. 
Let go—let go Mary’s hand, father, — 
you'll fall in !” 

“L must, I must :—farewell!” he 
cried, as he suffered the vessel, as it 
were, to force her from his grasp, and 
raised both his hands to heaven. 
“ Farewell !—I'm older now than I 
thought to be ten years hence.” 

The barque, having now cast off its 
last cords, which might be said to have 
been formed of the interlacing hands 
of friends, caught the breeze in a sail 
or two, and gradually widened her dis- 
tance from the wall, still, however, not 
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exceeding a few yards in distance, 
followed by the crowd, which moved 
along the bank, with the oft-repeated 
adieus still uttered from many a mouth. 
At length the word, “ starboard!” 
was given, and she swung out towards 
the mid-stream. This was the signal 
for a cheer, loud and long,. to break 
simultaneously from the crowd on 
shore, and the answer wrung shrill 
from the crowded deck of the 
emigrant ship. It was the expression 
on both sides that the trial was past, 
the effort completed, the resolution 
roved, the grand act accomplished. 
t raised the hearts of all asif by 
magic. Enthusiasm beamed in every 
face, and though Bryan did not join 
in the cheer, yet the priest could dis- 
cern in the glorious beams of the sun 
which was now setting over the lovely 
line of the Wicklow mountains, that 
he took the hand of his bride, and 
looked in her face with a smile. 

The good father saw no more—his 
eyes swam—and as he turned away, the 
truth forced itself bitterly upon him, 
that it was to such as he that the exte- 
rior circumstances of life were indeed 
essential, and that the condition of 


(Jan. 


that man who could turn from the 
frown of the world without, and the 
chances of peril and exile, to a face 
and a heart beside him, the companion 
and solace of the worst that could 
befal him—was not the rigour of mis- 
fortune—the true solitude of exile. 

‘‘ Bryan More hasa clear conscience, 
and a blessed wife. His is the happy 
lot, even in the wilds of America !” 

With these words, he returned slowly 
back to where he had left his pony, and 
mounting it, set out upon his long and 
lonely journey to Rathmore. As he 
went, he ruminated upon the events that 
had passed and the causes of them,and 
ere he arrived at the cottage, had made 
up his mind to deliver over the keg of 
‘* sperrits,” which he was to find under 
the hay in his stable, to the revenue 
officers, and fur the future to make his 
preaching and practice subservient to 
the removal of that fatal delusion, 
which leads the Irish peasant in so 
many cases, and in that of smuggling 
in particular, to conceive it not only 
pardonable, but praiseworthy, to op- 
pose the execution of such laws as 
may interfere with his prejudices or 
predilections. 
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A CHAPTER ON LYRICAL MATTERS. 


Hair, Muse! et cetera. It were not 
a very difficult task to enter loftily and 
lengthily into the history of Lyric 
Poetry, but we shall not ; because we 
have no ambition to incur the reproach 
which Swift addresses to those who 
repeat with airs of superiority that 
which has been repeated ten thousand 
times before— 


** How haughtily he cocks his nose 
To tell what every schoolboy knows.” 


Of lyrical poetry it may, however, be 
very safely said, that it is as old as any 
other, and perhaps a little older ; for 
what is more likely than that the first 
simple efforts of passion or feeling, to 
express itself in numbers, should be for 
the purpose of singing by the cradle 
of childhood, or reciting in measured 
chant to beguile the household even- 
ings of the hunter or the warrior. The 
usual habit is to trace the commence- 
ment of lyrical poetry to the Greeks. 
With Solon, says Frederick Schlegel, 
“the proper epoch of Grecian litera- 
ture begins. Before his time the 
Greeks possessed no more than com- 
monly falls to the share of every people 
who are blessed with a favourable cor- 
poreal organization, while they are 
animated with the fresh impulse of a 
youthful society—traditions which hold 
the place of histories, and songs, and 
poems, which are repeated and remem- 
bered, so as to serve instead of books. 
Such songs calculated to arouse na- 
tional feelings, and to give animation 
in the hour of battle—or to be sung 
at the festivals of their religion—or to 
perpetuate the joys of a successful, or 
the rage and hatred of a slighted lover 
—or the tears which the poet has con- 
secrated to the memory of his departed 
mistress—all these were possessed by 
the Greeks in the utmost variety from 
the most early period of their existence 
as anation.” Most true, O Frederick! 
and not less true of other nations which 
were old before the ancient glories of 
Greece began. As soon as we become 
more intimate, and on a more favour- 
able and friendly footing with the Chi- 
nese, which by the simple method of 
Vor. XXI.—No. 121. 


killing some seven thousand of them, 
and taking twenty-seven millions of 
dollars by way of compensation, it seems 
we are likely to be, we may possibly 
learn a good many old songs from 
them, which were ancient ditties before 
the wrath of Achilles was heard of. 
Even now, forth from the dim and 
shapeless clouds of the remotest anti- 
quity, there seems to come a voice of 
song, and our faint imaginings of the 
first periods of the inhabited world, are 
inextricably associated with the modu- 
lated mutterings of ancient crones, or 
the chants of mysterious bards. The 
builders of the pyramids must have 
eaten supper, and of course sung songs. 
They could not chant hieroglyphies. 
What and how did they sing? Hea- 
ven knows; but if their words were as 
stupendous as their works, they must 
have mouthed it rarely. 

The oldest Indian poetry relates to 
a strange mixture of peal super- 
natural personifications—jumbled to- 
gether in cloudy contention. The 
Mohabharot, says the German critic 
already quoted, celebrates an universal 
struggle in which gods, giants, and 
heroes, were all armed against each 
other. In some similar fictions re- 
specting a war between gods and heroes 
almost every people which possesses any 
ancient traditions, “ has embodied its 
mysterious recollections of a wilder 
and more active state of nature, and 
the tragical suppression of an earlier 
world of greatness and heroism.” The 
glimpses which passages like these 
afford, take us back to days of song, 
in comparison with which the oldest 
songs of Greece, are, as it were, fresh 
ballads. Frederick Schlegel, however, 
shadows forth an idea that time has 
been so ancient and so grand, that the 
thoughts of men could find no suffi- 
cient vent in oral expression—their 
ideas were too big for utterance, and 
so they took to emblematizing in stone. 
The whole passage which winds up 
with this idea is so fine, that we shall 
here transcribe it from Lockhart’s 
translation :— 

“The high antiquity of the Indian 
mythology is in the main sufficiently 

H 
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manifest from the ancient monuments 
of Indian architecture which are still 
in existence. These monuments are 
in their gigantic size, and in their gene- 
ral formation, extremely similar to those 
of the Egyptians; and it is difficult to 
suppose that their antiquity is not 
equally remote. All these monuments, 
both the gigantic works of Egypt, 
covered over with hieroglyphics, the 
Sh goer of the city of Persepolis 
with their various shapes and unintel- 
ligible inscriptions, and lastly those 
Indian rocks which we may still see 
hewn into the symbols of an obscure 
mythology, have an equal tendency to 
carry us back to a state of things from 
which we feel ourselves to be prodi- 
giously removed both in time and in 
manners. We may almost say that as 
the traditions of every people go back 
to an age of heroes, and as nature, too, 
has had her time of ancient greatness— 
atime of mighty revolutions whereof 
we can still perceive the traces, and 
gigantic animals of which we are every 

digging up the remains; even so, 
both civilization and poetry have had 
their time also of the wonderful and 
the gigantic. And we may add, that in 
that time, all those conceptions, fictions, 
and presentiments, which were after- 
wards  enwere into poetry, and fashioned 
into philosophy and literature ; all the 
knowledge and all the errors of our 
species, astronomy, chronology, bio- 
graphy, history, theology, and legisla- 
tion, were embodied, not in writing, as 
among us puny men, but in those enor- 
mous works of sculpture of which 
some fragments still remain for in- 
spection.” 

Here, then, we get to “the back 
of beyond,” as we say in Ireland, for 
notwithstanding the music-emitting sta- 
tue of Memnon, (upon which, if so 
minded, we might make an extremely 
erudite digression,) it would be rather 
too much to call gigantic sculpture, 
lyrical poetry. Still, however, being 

ofound philosophers,’ we must not 
idly or wantonly give up the theory of 
the analogy between form, and motion, 
and sound. And this theory, occult 
as it may seem to some, appears, either 
by accident or on purpose, to have 
found a permanent place inour common 
English tongue; for we familiarly 
speak of the music of the spheres, by 
which we mean assuredly some har- 
mony ‘of motion rather than of sound ; 


and we recite the couplet in Addison's 
hymn concerning the stars— 


‘For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made them is divine.” — 


withont any shock from a sense of im- 
possibility, and without any idea that 
“the spangled heavens, a shining 
frame,” actually open their mouths, 
and pour forth sounds after the man- 
ner of Signor Lablache or Miss Adelaide 


.Kemble, now, we trust, living at home 


at ease with the more matronly name of 
Mrs. Sartoris. Beaumont or Fletcher 
(for one never can distinguish) speaks 
of a swain who accounted the voice of 
his mistress “far above singing,” 
thereby charmingly estimating a sense 
of music inspired by love, more exqui- 
site than sound could impart. Byron 
somewhere has the line 


** The mind—the music breaking from 
her face ;” 


to which he attaches an explanatory 

note, the particulars whereof we do 

not remember, but you may find them 

in the book. |Moreover—but this 

preface is getting too long, so we must 
ull rein, and think of our proper 
usiness. 

Lyric poetry, as perhaps some very 
acute persons may discover from the 
name, means strictly the poetry which 
is suitable to the accompaniment of the 
lyre. That instrument, however, not 
having been in fashion for some time, 
the term lyrical is fairly applied to all 
poetry which is fitted for any musical 
accompaniment, or for being sung with 
musical cadence and divisions, without 
instrumental accompaniment. This, 
however, may be remarked, that though 
lyrical poetry is suitable for all kinds 
of music, there are some sorts of mu- 
sic very ill adapted for lyrical poetry. 
For instance, it is highly inconvenient 
to play the Scotch bagpipes, and at the 
same time sing or chant a poem, 
almost as much so as contempora- 
neously to eat a hot potato, and whis- 
tle an Irish jig. But the Irish pipes 
offer no such impediment to the utter- 
ance of song by him who plays upon 
them, and there appears to be at least 
no physical reason why the melting 
lays of love, or the animating verse 
which excites to war, might not be 
accompanied with the music of that 
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national instrument. They who are 
accustomed to classical models of 
sculpture and of painting, might ob- 
serve a want of that grace and dignity 
in the outward form of the accompa- 
niment, which by habit we associate 
with the lyre; but as there is great 
harmony and proportion in the harness 
of the Irish pipes, the wind-bag on one 
side, being balanced by the bellows on 
the other, the unprejudiced beholder 


would perhaps perceive no lack of that . 


congruity which is the soul of grace. 

Notwithstanding, however, this pal- 
pzble national advantage of the Irish 
in respect to an accompaniment for 
lyrical poetry, we fear it must be ad- 
mitted that in comparatively modern 
times at all events we are beaten all to 
nothing in the matter of songs by our 
Scotch neighbours. Of course we are 
now referring to something peculiarly 
national—to those songs which mur- 
mur from the lips of the multitude, as 
they ply their daily tasks of labour, or 
still more abundantly, and with more 
freedom of heart and voice, in the oc- 
casional festivities of their humble 
homes. The great lyrical poet of the 
day is, no doubt, an Irishman. Many 
of hissubjects are taken from the events 
of Irish history, and much of the poli- 
tical feeling of his strains is nationall 
Irish. But after all he is an English 
poet, and his beautiful compositions 
can only be thoroughly appreciated by 
those who have not only a good Eng- 
lish education, but also some general 
notion of the refinements of ancient 
classic lore. Irish though he be, his 
allusions are never to the common life 
of the Irish people, but frequently to 
the classical records of Greece or 
Italy. His language is more elevated 
and elegant than the common people 
of Ireland or of England ever use. 
Instead of taking the simple thoughts 
of the people, and breathing into them 
the life of poetry, he follows with ex- 
quisite art the theory of Boileau as to 
the poet's office— 


“ Orne, eleve, embellit, agrendit toutes 
choses.” 


If he be Ireland's poet, he is the poet 
rather of her history and her politics 
than of her people—of her orators, her 
warriors, aad her political martyrs, 
rather than of her domestic life and 
daily habits. The result is, that Moore 


is far more generally read in England 
than in Ireland, because literary edu- 
cation is there far more generally dif- 
fused. Of the Irish millions, not one 
in a thousand could repeat a line of 
Moore, and if they did they would not 
understand it. It is above the range of 
their sensations. How different are the 
circumstances of the Scotch in this 
respect! Where is the Scotchman or 
woman, boy or girl, beyond the age of 
childhood, that cannot sing or say some- 
thing of the poetry of Burns? From 
the peasant lad that pulls heath upon 
the cloud-swept steeps of Ben Crua- 
chan, to the pale cotton-spinner, who 
breathes a warm fuzzy atmosphere 
amid the everlasting clack and buz of 
Glasgow machinery, all ean repeat 
something appropriate to sadness or 
to mirth, 


‘*Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
a his plough upon the mour- 
tain side.” 


Perhaps there is no people now exist- 
ing so rich in popular lyrics as the 
Scotch, that is, in musical poetry ap- 
plicable to the common homely con- 
cerns of life. They have a sort of 
Doric of their own—a peculiar dialect 
which, while it belongs to the common 
people, is not considered a sign of vul- 
garity in any rank—a dialect suseepti- 
ble of the highest elevation of feeling 
as well as the purest simplicity—a dia- 
lect, in short, which was fitted to con- 
vey the thoughts of Burns and of 
Walter Scott. This is peculiarly 
associated, however, with a degree of 
homely domesticity, which has charms 
even for those of high degree. In 
England and Ireland the humblest per- 
son who essays poetry, thinks it need- 
ful to attempt the language, and the 
turn of thought, which belongs to 
education and refinement, while in 
Scotland the educated and refined seem 
to feel a delight, when the poetic im- 
pulse is upon them, to clothe their 
thoughts in the dialect of the common 
people, and to relax themselves in the 
contemplation of the most homely 
scenes of domestic enjoyment. The 
most rich and glowing poetic prose 
that ever was written is perhaps to be 
found in the broad Scotch of John 
Wilson, when speaking under the guise 
of the Ettrick Shepherd. There hap- 
pens to be now before us a lyric attri- 
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buted to Sir John Clerk of Penny- 
cuick, no very remote ancestor (we 
presume) of the honourable baronet 
who at present shares with Sir Thomas 
Freemantle the heavy cares, and not 
inconsiderable emoluments, of secre- 
taryizing for her Majesty’s Treasury. 
This composition exhibits in the com- 
mon dialect of the Scotch peasantry 
a very keen relish of the comfortable- 
ness of homely life. 


**O merry may the maid be 
Who marries wi’ the miller, 
For foul day, or fair day, 
He's aye einging till her ; 
He’s aye a penny in his pouch, 
Has something hot for supper, 
Wi’ beef, and pease, and melting cheese, 
An’ lumps o’ yellow butter. 


** Behind the door stand bags o’ meal, 
And in the ark is plenty ; 

And good hard cakes his mither bakes, 
And mony a sweeter dainty. 

A good fat sow, a sleeky cow, 
Are standing in the byre— 

Whilst winking puss, wi’ mealy mou, 
Is playing round the fire. 


** Good signs are these, my mither says, 
And bids me take the miller ; 

A miller’s wife’s a merry wife, 
And he’s aye bringing till her. 

For meal or maut she'll never want, 
Till wood and water's scanty, 

As lang’s there cocks and cackling hens, 
She'll aye hae eggs in plenty. 


** In winter time, when wind and sleet 
Shake ha’, house, barn, and byre, 

He sits aside a clean hearth-stane, 
Before a rousing fire; 

O’er foaming ale he tells his tale, 
And aye to show he’s happy, 

He claps his weans, and dawtes his wife 
Wi’ kisses warm and sappy.” 


Conceive an Irish baronet of poetic 
temperament—Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
for example—attempting any thing of 
this kind! As soon might one ima- 
gine him going out to cut turf, or to 
milk a cow. 

In truth, the poor Irish are not in 
general comfortable enough at home 
to make their domestic circumstances 
agreeable subjects for lyric poetry, 
however simple. Neither does the 

enius of the people lead them towards 
omen things. No sooner does an 
Irishman get any education than he 
looks immediately to the stately and 
artificial. He considers the dignity of 
learning, and grows classical. The 


(Jan. 


simplicity of common life seems to him 
rude, and beneath literary notice. He 
takes to oratory and to politics. His 
poetry is rhetoric modulated to num- 
bers. His politics are the politics of 
passion and romance. 

To return to Frederick Schlegel: 
he maintains that the whole charm 
and excellence of lyrical poetry con- 
sists in its being the free emanation of 
individual feelings. To this we would 
add, that to be interesting, it must 
possess the energy of passion, or the 
earnestness of feeling—unless, indeed, 
it be of the lighter sort, in which 
mirthfulness makes up for every thing 
else. In such a convivial country as 
Ireland, we must, of course, have 
songs of some kind for all sorts and 
conditions of men. Father Matthew 
not having utterly abolished whiskey- 
punch, but only abridged the use of 
the raw material, they who are under 
its influence will break forth into 
singing. And what do they sing? 
Not, generally, the polished verses of 
Moore, but other lyrics, to which cri- 
tical persons sometimes object as coarse 
and slangish, rather than simple and 
merely common. Perhaps these critics 
are too severe ; but let us try for our- 
selves, Let us take up an Irish 
“song-book” of the ordinary kind, 
and take our chance of what it may 
afford at the first opening. No sooner 
said than done; and here we have a 
serenade at your service, called “ Bar- 
ney Brallaghan’s Courtship with Judy 
Callaghan.” It is a mixture of narra- 
tive and supplication, and runs thus :— 


“°*T was on a windy night, 
At two o’clock in the morning, 
An Irish lad so tight, 
All wind and weather scorning, 
At Judy Callaghan’s door, 
Sitting upon the palings, 
His love tale did pour, 
And this was part of his wailings— 
Only sa 
You'll have Mister Brallaghan ; 
Don’t say nay, 
Charming Judy Callaghan. 


** Oh, list to what I say, 

Charms — got like Venus, 
Own your love you may, 

There’s only the wall between us ; 
You lie fast asleep, 

Snug in bed and snoring— 
Round the house I creep, 

Your hard heart tapering. 

Only say, &c. 
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‘* I've got nine pigs and a sow, 
I've got a sty to sleep ’em ; 
A calf and a brindled cow, 
And got a cabin to keep ‘em ; 
Sundry hose and coat, 
An old grey mare to ride on, 
Saddle and bridle to boot, 
What you may ride astride on. 
Only say, &e. 


“I’ve got an acre of ground, 

I've got it set with praties ; 
I've got of 'backey a pound, 

And got some tea for the ladies. 
I've got the ring to wed, 

Some whiskey to make us gaily, 
A mattress feather.bed, 

And a handsome new shillelah. 

Only say, &c. 


** You've got a charming eye, 

You've got some spelling and reading, 
You've got, and so have I, 

A taste for genteel breeding ; 
You're rich, and fair, and young, 

As every body's knowing— 
You've got a dacent tongue, 

Whenever ’tis set a-going. 

Only say, &e. 


* For a wife till death 
I am willing to take you— 
But och! I waste my breath, 
The devil himself can’t wake you. 
*Tis just beginning to rain, 
So I'll get under cover— 
I'll call to-morrow again, 
And be your constant lover. 
Only say 
You'll have Mister Brallaghan ; 
Don't say nay, 
Charming Judy Callaghan.” 


This is, unquestionably, a very un- 
equal performance, and cannot be con- 
sidered refined ; yet an eye not indis- 
posed to friendly appreciation may 
discover beauties. It is our business 
to point them out, rather than to 
speak with harshness of any specimen 
of the popular poetry of this land. 
Who can deny the happy freedom of 
the opening, combined with a judicious 
particularity? We feel the night wind 
playing about our temples as we 
read. Unconsciously we have but- 
toned our coat. Great isthe power of 
poetry! Now it places us in Thebes, 
and now in Athens, and it can also 
place us at any hour of the day or 
night. It is noonday when we read— 
but the poet transports us at once to 
*‘ two o'clock in the morning,” and ad- 
mirably in harmony with the wind 


before raised at the bidding of his 
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muse. It is a windy hour that same 
two q’clock in the morning, and _ bit- 
terly cold. We feel the forlorn state 
of Mr. Brallaghan, as he sat discon- 
solate upon the palings. There is an 
exquisite propriety in mentioning the 
refrain, or “ chorus,” as we commonly 
call it in Ireland, as only “ a part” of 
his wailings. It wraps the whole inva 
mantle of dreary infinitude. We know 
not, nor can guess, the full extent of 
the funeste passion which he poured 
forth. The delicacy of the suggestion, 
that Judy might own her love, as no- 
body save her lover and the wall could 
overhear the soft confession, is a touch 
worthy of Romeo and Juliet. Indeed 
the whole poem, to say nothing of the 
name of the lady, often reminds us of 
the most charming love drama that 
ever was, or probably ever will be 
written. Except for the allusion to 
snoring, which, while it adds to the 
truth of the picture, takes away from 
its delicacy, what can be more ear- 
nestly pathetic than the lines— 


** You lie fast asleep, 
Snug in bed and snoring— 
Round the house I creep, 
Your hard heart imploring.” 


It is probable that the poet may have 
unconsciously borrowed this idea from 
the ode ad Lydiam, the twenty-fifth 
of the first book of Horace— 


‘* Me tuo longas pereunte noctes, 
Lydia dormis.” 


The enumeration of the various pro- 
perty of the lover (we mean “ Mister 
Brallaghan”) is not quite so grand as 
the catalogue of the ships in Homer, 
but it has abundant precedent in the 


classic pastoral poetry. The enume- 
ration of flocks and herds, of hives of 
honey, and of stores of cheese, has em- 
ployed some of the most charming 
verses that have ever been written in 
the sweetest and most powerful of 
languages. The poct who sings the 
loves of Mister Brallaghan, has, we 
believe, had the modesty to keep his 
name secret; and even were it known, 
it would perhaps be too much to place 
it exactly in the same rank with Theo- 
critus, for the Greek came first. Still 
it is evident enough that our anony- 
mous friend hath a soul for the pas- 
toral. The sublimest touch, however, 
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of the whole poem, is that in which 
the hero, suddedly stung with a sense 
of neglect, and slightly melted with a 
shower of rain, abruptly breaks the 
sionate love strain, and bursts forth 
in a no less passionate declaration of 
the fruitlessness of his endeavours— 


* For a wife till death 
Iam willing to take you— 
But och! I waste my breath, 
The devil himself can’t wake you ;” 


The famous passage in Virgil, where 
‘Neptune suddenly recollects that he 
has something more important to do 
than scold the winds, is the only 
thing we know in poetry to be com- 

red with this passage in the loves of 

ister Brallaghan— 


**Quos ego ;—sed motos prestat com- 
ponere fiuctus.” 


The elassical reader may trace some 
considerable resemblance in the gene- 
ral tone of the poem, to one of the 
serenading songs of the Komastai or 
Athenian Revellers, which is to be 
found in Aristophanes. Of this a very 
learned Quarterly Reviewer, some 
twenty years ago and upwards, gave 
the following chastened and charming 
translation :— 


“Wake, wake, wake ! 
Night's not yet at odds with day, 
And the stars that shoot and play, 
With fiery lights upbraid thy slumber, 
Waiting thy eyes to fill their number, 
Wake, wake, wake! 


“ Fair one, wake; ‘tis love that pours 

These soft numbers round thy doors, 

If, perchance, thy peerless sheen 

May for a moment shine between 

Night and this thy sullen screen. 
Wake, wake, wake ! 


«Still is thy lattice barr’d, my fair! 

Dost thou spurn me ?—cold and bare 

‘Here on the earth exposed [ lie, 

To meet the morning's wandering eye: 

But oh, for gentle pity’s sake, 

Be moved my pillow, sweet, to make, 

‘Where on that bosom’s frozen snow, 

Such pinks as April weareth grow. 
Wake, wake, wake!” 


To point out minutely the passages, 
and turns of thought in this poem from 
the Greek,which resemble the lyrically- 
recorded love story of Mr. Brallaghan, 


were to pay but an ill compliment to 
the judgment and discretion of our 
readers. And yet it must be conféssed 
that while possessing all the essential 
qualities which give life and spirit and 
force to the Greek poem, the Irish 
song is wanting in that elegance and 
finish which the Greek lyrist, or the 
kindred genius of Moore, would have 
imparted. 

The public, we trust, will fully un. 
derstand that in taking this love poem 
of Barney and Judy for oar observa- 
tions, we have not played them false 
by selecting one of which the tender- 
ness and energy surpass the average 
of poems of the same class, We really 
do not think so. It is perfectly true 
that we opened the book at random, 
and took what came first; and we 
doubt not that many other Irish songs 
of the common kind might be brought 
forward, having even greater claims 
upon the admiration of the judicious 
and impartial critic. Perhaps we may 
at another opportunity employ our- 
selves in a similar examination of other 
songs. 

It will be observed that the peculiar 
events of the Irish song upon which 
we have commented as an illustration 
of the views previously stated, fully 
bear out those views. Though we 
have had occasion to mention the pas- 
toral beauty and genuineness of Mr. 
Brallaghan’s detail of his rural pro- 
perty, yet it is not in homely simplicity 
that the poem excels. The hero of it, 
indeed, mentions his pound of tobacco 
and his tea, and his whiskey, but with 
certain allusions “to the ladies,” which 
plainly show that he had an idea of a 
general entertainment, a rustic rout, 
perhaps, for-which some village Gun- 
ter would furnish the accessories, and 
arrange the feast, rather than that 
more concentrated domestic joy which 
is so feelingly dwelt upon in the songs 
of Burns, and in hundreds of other 
songs, which have flowed from the 
full hearts of the peasantry themselves. 
The lover Brallaghan, we must allow, 
makes distinct mention of the hed— 
the intended sacred nuptial couch, 
which nobody can deny is a purely 
domestic matter ; but it is to be noted 
that along with the bed he announces 
the possession of a shillelagh, an in- 
strument which is not suggestive of 
affectionate intercourse and domestic 
felicity, but rather seems to indicate 
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that the lover foresaw the probable 
necessity of having at hand a ready 
answer or antidote to those “ curtain 
lectures ” which the providing of the 
bed has brought into his mind. This 
detracts from the pleasure of the poem 
as a domestic picture, but it was ne- 
cessary to its fidelity, and without this 
allusion, showing how apt strife is to 
attend close upon pleasure, the poem 
of Brallaghan oh Callaghan would 
not be truly Hibernian and national. 
Critics may feel surprised that so 
broad a distinction as that we have 
noticed should subsist between Scot- 
land and England in respect of lyrical 
poetry; but after all it is not more 
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marked nor more singular, than that 
between Portugal and Spain in res- 
pect of dramatic poetry, though these 
nations might fairly be expected to be 
almost identical in their literary cha- 
racter. So it is, however, that while 
no nation, except the nation of Shak- 
speare, can compare in richness of 
dramatic genius with Spain, Portugal 
is utterly without an original drama. 

Thus it is that nations, however 
closely allied, have, like brothers in 
the same family, different tempers and 
dispositions, the sources of which no 
one ean trace. Let us make the 
best we can of our Brallaghans and 
Callaghans. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CONQUEROR, 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTSBLLO, 


Wirnin ten leagues of the curious 
town of Caen, where William of Nor- 
mandy and his queen lie buried, the 
traveller who devotes a short space of 
time to a search after the picturesque, 
may, without straying too far a-field, 
find what he desires inthe clean, bright, 
gay town of Falaise, where the great 
hero of the conquest was born. From 
Southampton to Havre, it requires but 
twelve hours to cross, and, heres 
climbed up the precipitous hill whic 
overlooks the city of parrots, and ad- 
mired the charming villas on the height 
of Ingouville, from whence a magnifi- 
cent sea view delights the eye; the 
wanderer has only to take the packet- 
boat, which, in four hours, will land 
him at Caen, or if he has already been 
introduced to the abbeys aux Hommes 
and Dames, he may step into the boat 
which crosses the fine bold river to 
Honfleur, dreaming meantime of the 
days when Henry V. sailed so trium- 
hantly into the Seine, or when Sir 
Sidney Smith’s daring valour led him, 
by the same route, to captivity. 
In an hour Honfleur is reached, a 
diligence starts from the quay, and 
roceeds through an avenue of a 
ue’s length, between beautiful hills 
a orchards, and corn fields, to the 


strange old town of Lisieux, prettily 
situated, with pleasant walks and views 
all round it, a fine cathedral, and a 
church of St. Jacques, both grand 
specimens of the massive architecture 
of the twelfth century. In this town 
lived and died the traitor bishop of 
Bayeaux, afterwards of Lisieux, who 
sold the heroic Jeanne d’ Are for Eng- 
lish gold. An expiatory chapel was 
erected by him, where it was hoped the 
tears of the pious would help to wash 
his sins away; but no one now remem- 
bers him or his crime when prayers 
are offered at the shrine of the virgin, 
in the chapel which still exists. The 
money of the cruel bishop, Pierre 
Cauchon, was therefore expended in 
vain, for the centuries it must have re- 
quired to pray his soul out of purgatory 
cannot have expired by this time. 

It is a very pretty drive from Lisieux 
to Falaise, and the hotels there are 
good and clean: most of the ruinous 
striped houses, with projecting stories, 
such as still deform the streets of 
Lisieux, are cleared away at Falaise, 
leaving wide spaces and pure air, at 
least in the centre town, where the best 
habitations are to be found; there are 
two other divisions less airy and more 
picturesque, these are the faubourg of 
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Guibray, and those of St. Laurent and 
Le Val d'Ante, where many antique 
houses are still standing ready for the 
pencil of the antiquarian artist. 

Rising suddenly from the banks of a 
brawling crystal stream, a huge mass 
of grey rocks, thrown in wild confu- 
sion one on the other, sustains on its 
summit the imposing remains of a 
feudal castle, whose high white tower, 
alone and in perfect preservation, looks 
round over an immense tract of smiling 
country, and tells a tale of by-gone 
power and grandeur; adjoining this 
mighty donjon are walls of enormous 
thickness, adorned with a range of 
beautiful windows with circular arches 
of early Norman style; close to the 
last of these, wifose pillars, with 
wreathed capitals, are as sharp as in 
the first year of their construction, is 
a low door leading to a smail chamber 
in the thickness of the wall; there is a 
little recess in one corner, und a small 
window, through whose minute open- 
ing glimpses of a fine prospect can be 
caught. It was in this narrow room, 
once said to have been adorned with 
gold and vermillion and other gay hues, 
that a child was born in secrecy and 
mystery, and that by the imperfect 
light his beautiful mother looked upon 
the features of the future hero of Nor- 
mandy. Arlette, the skinner’s daugh- 
ter, whose beauty had attracted the eye 
of her lord, tradition says, while she 
was bathing in the fountain which still 
bears her name, was here confined of 
William the Great, conqueror of Eng- 
land ; and it was in this gloomy retreat 
that the wondrous infant, who was to 
decide the destinies of two nations, 
uttered his first shrill ery, which echo 
caught up and sent throughout the 
land. Little, perhaps, did his poor 
mother exult in his birth ; she was of 
lowly lineage, had never raised her eyes 
to the castle but with awe, nor thought 
of its master but with fear ; her plea- 
sures were to dance under the shade of 
trees, with the simple villagers, her 
duties to wash her linen on the stones 
of the silver stream which flowed past 
her father’s cottage. ~ 

There might be one amongst the 
youths who admired her beauty whom 
she preferred to the rest—she might 
have dreamt of love and happiness 
with him—she might have imagined 
his asking her of her father, who gave 
@ gracious consent: the bells of the 
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church of St. Gervais would ring a 
merry peal, her companions would 
strew flowers in her path—he she 
loved would lead her home to his 
humble cot amongst the heath-covered 
rocks of Noron—— But no—such was 
not to be her fate: a mail-clad war- 
rior, terrible and powerful, whose will 
may not be resisted, whose gold glit- 
ters in her father’s eyes, or whose 
chains clank in his ear, has seen and 
coveted her beauty. Her father trem. 
bles while he feebly resists; he en- 
treats the mighty duke to spare his 
child ; he dares not tell her of the 
proposition made to him; he hopes 
that time and new adventures will ef. 
face Arlette from the mind of her 
dangerous lover: but again he is 
urged. How shall he turn from the 
heaps of gold that tempt him ?—how 
shall he escape the oubliette that 
yawns for the disobedient vassal in 
yonder tower? He appeals to his 
daughter. She has no reply but tears. 
Men-at-arms appear in the night— 
they knock at his door, and demand 
Arlette. They promise fair in the 
name of their master; they mount 
her on a steed before the gentlest of 
their band; his horse’s hoofs clatter 
along the rocky way ; her father hears 
the sobs of his child for a little space, 
and his heart sinks within him: he 
turns and counts the pieces thrown 
upon his threshold. Arlette returns 
no more to her paternal cottage; she 
is concealed from view in a turret of 
the castle, but it is not as a hand- 
maiden of the duchess she remains 
there—her existence is not supposed 
to be known, though the childless wife 
of Duke Robert weeps in secret over 
her wrongs. 

This may all be fancy, and perhaps 
Arlette did not weep at her distinc- 
tion. She might have been ambitious, 
and have seen glories to come in her 
child—she might have been artful, and 
commanded the affections of her lover ; 
and when she told him that she had 
dreamt “a tree sprang from her bo- 
som which overshaded all Normandy,” 
her designs might have been deep and 
resolved. When her little son, placed 
on straw by his side, filled his strong 
but tiny hands with as much as he 
could grasp, she might have taken ad- 
vantage of the circumstance to rouse 
his father’s pride, and have dictated 
the saying of the sage femme— Par 
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Dieu! this child begins early to grasp, 
and make all his own!” The child, at 
all events, was “honourably brought 
up,” and treated as if legitimate. 
Close to the natal chamber of Duke 
William may be seen another opening 
in the wall still smaller and much more 
dismal, to which a ruined window now 
gives more light than in the days when 
poor young Arthur of Brittany looked 
vainly through its loop-hole over a wide 
extent of country, now all cultivation 
and beauty, but probably then brist- 
ling with forts and towers, all in the 
hands of his hard-hearted uncle, John. 
After having made his nephew pri- 
soner in Anjou, John sent him to 
Falaise, and had him placed in this 
dungeon in the custody of some severe 
but not cruel knights, who treated him 
with all the respect they dared to show. 
An order from their treacherous mas- 
ter arrived, that they should put their 
captive to death; but they refused 
obedience, and indignantly exclaimed, 
that the walls of the castle of Falaise 
should not be disgraced by such a 
crime. Arthur was therefore removed 
to Rouen, and there less conscientious 
men were found to execute his uncle's 
will, if tradition, so varied on the point, 


speaks true. 

Stephen maintained himself in this 
castle against the father of Henry II., 
and these walls have probably echoed 
to the lays of minstrels whotuned their 
harps in praise of the beautiful and 


haughty heiress of Aquitaine. The 
fair and neglected wife of Coeur de 
Lion had the castle of Falaise for her 
dower, and for some time is said to 
have lived here. Philip Augustus ac- 


corded some singular privileges to 


Falaise, two of which deserve notice. 
If a woman were convicted of being 
fond of scandal, and known to backbite 
her neighbours, they were permitted 
to place cords under her arms, and 
duck her three times in the water: 
after this, if a man took the liberty of 
reproaching her with the circumstance, 
he was compelled to pay a fine of ten 
sous, or else he was plunged into the 
stream in a similar manner. If aman 
were so ungallant as to call a woman 
ugly, he was obliged to pay a fine, but 
if the women were as pretty then as 
they appear now in Falaise, it was not 
likely that such an offence would often 
be committed. With their neat pet- 
ticoats, smart feet in sabots, high bat. 
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terfly or mushroom caps, as white as 
snow, scarlet handkerchiefs, and bright- 
coloured aprons— with their round 
cheeks, lively eyes, and good-humoured 
expression, the Falaisiennes are — as 
agreeable-looking a race as one would 
wish to see, and more likely to elicit 
compliments than reproach. 

Many curious customs prevailed in 
the middle ages in this old town, and 
one was portrayed on the walls of a 
chapel in the church of the Holy Tri- 
nity. It was the execution of a delin- 
quent who had injured a>child by 
disfiguring its face and arms. The 
culprit was no other than a@ sow, and 
when the crime committed was brought 
home to her, the learned judges as- 
sembled on the occasion pronounced 
that she deserved condign punishment, 
and, in order to huld her up as an 
example to all sows in time to come, 
her face and forelegs were mutilated 
in a similar manner to those of her 
victim. The spectacle took place ina 
public square, amidst a great concourse 
of spectators, the father of the child 
being brought as a witness, and con- 
demned to see the punishment as a 
reward for not having sufficiently: 
watched his infant. The viscount. 
judge of Falaise appeared “ on horse- 
back with a plume of feathers on his 
head, and his hand on his side.” The 
sow was dragged forth dréssed in the 
costume of a citizen, in a vest and 
breeches, and with gloves on, having: 
on a mask representing the face of a 
man. What effect this wise execution 
had is not related, probably it producd 
as salutary a result as most of those 
exhibited for the amusement of an en- 
lightened multitude. 

The chain of the rocks of Noron, 
on part of which the castle is situated, 
are singularly picturesque, and from 
those opposite, rising from the side of 
Arlette’s Fountain, the fine ruins have 
a most majestic effect, and the pros- 
pect is extremely beautiful. A soft 
turf, covered with wild thyme, and 
heath, and fern, makes the walks 
amongst the huge blocks agreeable and 
tempting, and the delicious perfume of 
the heathy beds is refreshing in the 
extreme; the air is pure and brilliant, 
and the landscape all brilliancy and 
brightness. At the time of the annual 
fair, celebrated in its kind, these rocks 
are covered with peasants in holiday 


costumes ; but at other periods their 
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ny solitude is uninterrupted, and 
ours may be passed of quiet enjoy- 
ment amongst their intricate windings. 
From many a point the majestic walls 
of the opposite castle appear to advan- 
tage, and endless drawings may be 
made from every elevated spot, all so 
inviting to the artist, that he pauses 
embarrassed by the riches before him. 
There the snowy donjon with its sharp 
machicoulis marked against the blue 
sky ; here the range of fine windows 
belonging to the ancient arsenal—here 
the broken wall and its wide breach, 
through which the victorious white 
plume of Le Vert Galant might be 
seen waving proudly as he cheered his 
men on to the attack when he changed 
the six months proposed by Brissac 
into six days, and took the fortress and 
the town. 

One anecdote is related of a heroine 
of Falaise, whose exploits are record- 
ed with pride by her countrymen, by 
whom she is called La Grande Epe- 
ronniére. She had headed a party of 
valiant citizens who defended one of 
their gates, and fought with such de- 
termination as to keep her position for 
a long time against the soldiers of 
Henri 4tre. The king, when the town 
was in his power, summoned her be- 
fore him. She came with the same 
undaunted air, and before he had time 
to propose terms to her, demanded at 
once the safety of the old men and 
all the women of Falaise. Henry was 
struck by her courage, and desired her 
to shut herself up in a street with all 
the persons she wished to save, toge- 
ther with all their most precious pos- 
sessions. He gave her his word that 
no soldiers should penetrate into that 
retreat, and he, of course, kept his 
word. She called together her friends 
and took charge of much of the riches 
of the town, closed the two ends of 
the street in which she lived, and while 
all the rest of the town was given up 
to pillage, no one ventured to enter 
the sacred precincts. The street is still 
pointed out, and is called Le Camp- 
fermant, or Camp-ferme,in memory of 
the event. The heroic Eperonniére 
was fortunate in having a chief to deal 
with who gladly took advantage of 
every opportunity to exercise mercy. 

The town of Falaise is well provided 
with water, and its fountains stand in 
fine open squares. A pretty rivulet 
runs through the greatest part and 


turns several mills—for corn, oil, cot: 
ton and tan: it is called the Ante, 
and runs glittering along amongst the 
rugged stones which impede its way, 
with a gentle murmur muking a 
chorus to the numerous Arlettes who, 
kneeling at their cottage doors, may be 
seen rubbing their linen against the 
flat stones over which the stream flows, 
bending down their heads, which, ex- 
cept on grand occasions, are no longer 
adorned with the high fly caps which 
so much embellished them, but are co- 
vered with a somewhat unsightly cot- 
ton night-cap, a species of head-gear 
much in vogue in this part of lower Nor- 
mandy, and a manufacture for which 
Falaise is celebrated, and which has 
obtained for it the unromantic name of 
the town of cotton nightcaps ! However, 
there is one advantage in this practice ; 
the women have better teeth than in 
most cider countries, owing, perhaps, 
to their heads being kept warm; and 
ugly as the cotton caps are, they are 
to be admired accordingly. 

There are several churches more or 
less defaced in Falaise: in each still 
exist the circular arches of Roman 
construction which distinguish the 
earliest buildings. Some of them are 
very perfect, and there are specimens 
of almost every period to be found in 
their sombre retreats. Véry little 
painted glass remains, and not a single 
tumb or image of a saint has been 
spared ; huts and hovels are built close 
up to the walls of the chief church 
of St. Gervais, and conceal what little 
beauty time and war have spared. 
No traces now remain of convents or 
hospitals endowed by pious founders. 
Berengére’s statue no more adorns the 
choir of the church of Guibray, which 
was so much an object of interest to 
the fair queen. 

A few antique houses still exist, but 
they have no elegance of carving, as 
at Angers and Bourgos, to atone for 
their extremely slovenly and ruinous 
aspect. One is called the house of 
William the Conqueror, and a rudely 
sculptured bust is exhibited there 
which is dignified by his name. Some 
tottering houses still contrive to keep 
together, though much out of the per- 
pendicular ; one is singular, being co- 
vered with a sort of coat of mail 
formed of little scales of thin wood 
lapping one over the other, and having 
the remains of some carved pillars ap+ 
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parently once of great delicacy. A 
pretty tower is still to be seen at the 
corner of the rue du Campferme which 
seems to have formed part of a very 
elegant building, to judge by its light- 
ness and grace; it has sunk conside- 
rably in the earth, but from its height 
a fine prospect can be obtained. 


There is a good public library, that 
great resource of all French towns, 
and several fine buildings dedicated to 
general utility; but the boys of the 
college excite the envy of the stranger, 
for their abode is on the broad ram- 
parts of the fine old chateau of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 


SPECIMENS OF MEXICAN POETRY. 


Tue following specimens of Aztec or 
Mexican poetry require to be intro- 
duced to our readers with a few preli- 
minary observations. The inhabitants 
of Mexico, at the period of their con- 
quest by the Spaniards, had attained to 
a considerable degree of civilization. 
They possessed a regularly-organised 
government, with its system of laws 
and finance. They were in advance 
of many European governments of the 
age, in the establishment of posts for 
the regular transmission of intelli- 
gence. The most extraordinary proof 
of their science is afforded by their 
mode of computing time, which was 
far more accurate than that of Greece 
or Rome, and involves a degree of 
astronomical skill of which it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the origin.* Such a 
nation could not be destitute of poetry, 
but unfortunately only a few frag- 
ments of it have been preserved. We 
know, however, on the authority of 
the early Spanish and native historians, 
that Mexican poetry was of different 
kinds, as historical ballads, hymns in 
honour of their gods, and lyrical pieces, 
and some very quaint approximations 
to what may be called dramatic. The 
deeds of their ancestors were recorded 
by two methods: they were depicted 
by hieroglyphics or picture writings, 
and also formed the theme of popular 
ballads, which the Spaniards called 
‘romances. - These were remembered 
long after the conquest, an event which 
afforded an abundant accession of tragic 


matter, and the atrocities of Cortez 
and Alvarado, the ruin of their chiefs 
and nation, formed the subject of many 
a plaintive song. Three generations 
after the Spanish conquest, a learned 
Mexican, who wrote a history of his 
country, often appeals to the ballads 
of the peasantry as historical evidence 
for many minute details in the trans- 
actions of the Spaniards. Unfor- 
tunately the fate of Mexican antiqui- 
ties followed that of the nation; the 
Spanish priests, who followed in the 
wake of their worthless countrymen, 
waged war against the national relicts, 
and the first bishop, Zumaraga, de- 
stroyed every thing which was not in- 
destructible. At a later period, when 
men of intelligence attempted to col- 
lect such portions of information as 
still remained, the Spanish govern. 
ment threw every imaginable obstruc- 
tion in the way, and many precious 
manuscripts have slumbered for cen- 
turies in the monasteries and libraries 
of Mexico and Spain. The observa- 
tion of Murhofius in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was true of Spain in the nineteenth. 
‘In the Spanish libraries,” he says, 
“there were many manuscripts, but, 
like dragons, they watch over their 
wealth, neither using it themselves nor 
permitting those to do so who have the 
ability and the inclination.” Since the 
independence of the Spanish colonies, 
these obstructions have been removed 
in America, and also, we believe, in 
Spain, since the recent change in the 


* The great similarity between the Mexican calendar and that of the ancient 
Etrurians has been noticed by Niebuhr—a remark, however, which can only 


stimulate an unayailing curiosity. 
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government, and manuscripts written 
two hundred years ago are now coming 
to the light. M. Ternaux, an intel- 
ligent French bookseller, has published 
many of these heretofore unknown 
rs, and from them we have ex- 
tracted the following little pieces. 

We have not seen any remains of the 
historical ballads, nor any of the reli- 
gious hymns which, perhaps, may still 
exist, nor are we aware that any dra- 
matic fragments have been published. 
This latter kind of poetry is highly 

raised by Boturini, but from the less 
Imaginative accounts of Acosta (an 
old writer), it appears to have been of 
but little merit. He informs us that 
there was in the city of Cholula, a 
small theatre about thirty feet square, 
surrounded by arches of flowers and 
feathers. The performers exhibited 
burlesque characters, feigning them- 
selves sick with colds, deaf, lame, and 
addressing themselves to the idol for a 
return of health: all recited their com- 
plaints and misfortunes, which pro- 
duced infinite mirth among the au- 
dience; others appeared under the 
names of different little animals, some 
in the disguise of beetles, some like 
toads, some like lizards, and upon en- 
countering each other reciprocally 
recounted their employments, which 
was highly satisfactory to the people as 
they performed their parts with infi- 
nite ingenuity. Several little boys also 
belonging to the temple appeared in 
the disguise of butterflies and birds 
of various colours, and mounting upon 
the trees, which were fixed there on 
purpose, the priests threw little balls 
of earth at them with slings, occasion- 
ing incidents of much humour and 
entertainment to the spectators.* 

The following poems were composed 
by Nerahualloyott, a celebrated king 
of Tezcuco, who died some time before 
the arrival of the Spaniards in Mexico. 
This remarkable king was highly dis- 
tinguished for his talents, his virtues, 
and his love of justice, which, how- 
ever, he administered with the charac- 
teristic severity of the Indian race. 
He was assuredly one of the most en- 
lightened of the Mexican race, and in 
intellectual and moral character far 
superior to the profligate crew, who, 
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a few years later, desolated the coun: 
try. He composed sixty hymns in 
honour of the Creator of heaven, some 
of which were afterwards translated 
into Spanish by one of his descendants, 
According to the testimony of the 
older authors, whether Spanish or In. 
dian, he devoted much of his time to 
the study of nature. He collected an 
extensive menagerie of every kind of 
animal, and employed skilful artists in 
preparing natural history drawings, 
many of which escaped the ravages of 
the conquerors, and are spoken of 
with praise by Hernandez, the Spanish 
naturalist. It is also a remarkable 
circumstance that this Tezcucan king 
was also a pagan theist ; he despised the 
idolatry and bloody rites of his country, 
and paid his devotions to the Creator 
of heaven alone. It is also much to his 
credit that he discouraged as much as 
possible the custom of human sacri- 
ficing. 

The character of the poetry which 
has come down to us is not one 
of great merit, and in this respect 
it must be confessed it is of but 
little interest. It is chiefly valuaable 
as displaying the genius of the In- 
dian mind. On perusing them we find 
they are in perfect accordance with all 
that we know of the dispositions of the 
American Indians. Solemn, melan- 
choly, and lugubrious, we find in them 
nothing of a gay and festive nature ; 
they are a contemplation of death, of 
a piece with the death-song of an Irri- 
quois or Algonquin. We find in them 
not merely the melancholy of a heathen 
destitute of all consolatory prospects 
and correct views of Divine Provi- 
dence, but, in addition, the sombre 
mind of the unsocial Indian, indif. 
ferent alike to pain or pleasure—of a 
mind accustomed to human sacrifices 
and frightful idols. The only poetry 
of a similar cast which we can re- 
member is in the fragments of Mim- 
nermus. 

The subject of all these poems is the 
instability of all human affairs derived 
from the fate of the Tecpaneca 
monarchy. The Teepanecas had, for 
aconsiderable time, been the oppressors 
of the kings of Mexico and Tezcuco, 
until a successful insurrection com- 


* We have copied this account from Clavigero, as we have not a copy of 


Acosta beside us. 
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letely destroyed: their ascendancy. 
Provioes to that result-the author of 
the poems had been for many years an 
exile. 

Of the native versification we can say 
but little, as our translations are made 
from the Spanish : some form of rythm 
must have been observed, for we are 
informed that the Mexican poets were 
in the practice of introducing interjec- 
tions and words destitute of meaning 
to complete the metre. 

The following little piece bears in- 
ternal evidence of being composed on 
contemplating the fate of the able 
usurper Tezozomoc. It is at least as 

‘ood in its kind as any thing we find in 
acPherson’s Ossian— 


*« Listen with attention to the lament 
which I, the king Nezahualcoyotl, speak- 
ing to myself, have made concerning the 
lot of empire, and exhibit to others 
as a warning. 

“Oh, turbulent and restless king, 
when death has overtaken thee, thy sub- 
jects will be destroyed and despised, 
they will find themselves in deep per- 
plexity, and then it will not be thy 
power which rules the empire, but God 
the Creator all-powerful. 

‘* Whoever has seen the palace and 
court of the old king Tezozomoc, and the 

rosperous and powerful condition of 
Bis tyrannical dominion, at present dry 
and withered, would have believed that 
it would have endured for ever, but 
every thing this world offers is mockery 
and delusion, since every thing wastes 
and finishes. 

“It is saddening to contemplate the 
success which followed the policy of this 
old and infirm monarch,who, like a wil- 
low watered by cupidity and ambition, 
rose above and lorded over the weak 
and humble. His spring time offered 
him meadows and flowers, and long did 
he enjoy them ; but at last worm-eaten 
and a the whirlwinds of death arrived, 
and uprooting him scattered his frag- 
ments over the soil. ‘The fate of the 
ancient king Colzastle was not more 
dreadful, for there is no memorial of his 
house or lineage.* 

“‘ At present, by this plaintive song, 
I awake the memory and warning ex- 
ample of what happened in the season 
of flowers, and at the end of the career 
of Tezozomoc long as he enjoyed his 





prosperity. Who is there who in listen- 
ing, However hard-hearted he may 
be, can refrain from tears, since abun- 
dance of riches and variety of enjoy- 
ments, are like bouquets of flowers, 
which pass from hand to hand, and at 
length lose their leaves and wither from 
before us. 

**Sons of kings and powerful chiefs, 
reflect upon that which in my mournful 
song | have set before you, when | call 
to mind that which happened during the 
flourishing spring season, and the last 
end of the powerful king Tozozomoc, 
when I again repeat who will be so cruel 
as to refrain from tears, since the abun- 
dance of various flowers,and the greatest 
pleasures are but bouquets which wither 
and die before us. 

“« Nevertheless the talkative birds by 
their melody enjoy the beauty of the 
opening season: every thing is like the 
bouquet which passes from hand to hand, 
and at last withers and dies from be- 
fore us.” 


The foregoing little poem, which we 
have in some degree abridged (b 
omitting the tautologies of the Spanish 
translation,and the paraphrastic expan- 
sion of the French one), was composed 
by the king of Tezcuco on contem- 
plating the ruin of the usurper’s family 
and nation. The following elegy, in a 
still more melancholy strain, and still 
more characteristic of the Indian mind, 
appears to have been suggested by the 
destruction of Azcopozalco, the capital 
of the usurper’s kingdom. The old 
usurper (Tezozomoc), as we have men- 
tioned in the foot-note, lived for some 
years in a state of decrepitude, during 
which his mind lost nothing of its 
vigour. He was succeeded by his son, 
who exceeded his father in cruelty. 
The legitimate king of Tezcuco was an 
exile, and his father had been mur- 
dered by the old usurper. The legi- 
timate heir (the author of these poems) 
after several years’ exile, was restored 
to his throne by the aid of the neigh- 
bouring states. The usurping prince 
was killed, and his capital destroyed. 


“The decaying splendours of the 
world are like the green willows which, 
although they may aspire to maturity, 
at last an unforeseen fire consumes them, 


* To understand this paragraph we may observe, that the old usurper obtained 
his ascendancy more by his policy than his courage. During the last years of his 
life he lost all power over his limbs, and was kept ina sort of cradle wrapped up in 
cotton, but from this sepulchre he governed his people with his accustomed ability. 
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the sharp hatchet cuts them down, a 
whirlwind uproots them, or age and 
decrepitude bend and disfigure them 

** The purple* resembles the rose in 
complexion and fate. The tints of both 
only last as the chaste buds hoard u 
some portions of the rich pearls wit 
whieh the morning decorates them, and 
carefully distributes them in liquid dew. 
But scarcely has the father of all living 
directed upon them the slightest ray o 
his light, than he despoils them of thei 
luxuriant beauty, and sends them wither. 
ing, instead of the purple and flaming 
colours in which they were so proudly 
robed, The lovely commonwealths of the 
flowers measure their dominion by brief 
periods: that which in the morning was 

roudly erect in form,vanity,and power, 

in the evening laments its fallen throne, 
its decay, death, and the tomb. 

“Every earthly thing has its term: 
in the midst of the most festive career 
of their pride and splendour, their breath 
is stopped, they fall, and are thrown in- 
to the grave. The wide circumference 
of the earth is but a sepulchre ; there 
is nothing unless sustained by piety, 
but will be lost and buried.f 

“ The rivers, streams, and fountains 
flow onward, none of them return to 
their slender source, they hasten reck- 
lessly to the vast realm of Zlalve,§ and 
the nearer they approach his wide-ex- 
tended borders, tthe tea- fers, ) the 
deeper they excavate their own gloomy 
urn for their funeral. That which was 
yesterday is not to-day, and no one can 
tell what is to be on the morrow. 

**The funeral vaults are filled with 
infected dust, which once were the 
bones of living bodies which sat on 
thrones, under canopies, presided in 
assemblies, commanded armies, con- 
quered kingdoms, poseneese treasures, 
received honours, flattered by fortune, 
majesty, and dominion, Their glories 


are passed like the dusty smoke throwa 
from the Tartarian fire of Popocatepec | 
with no other memorial of their exis. 
tence than the parchments on which 
their history is written. Alas! if I in- 
troduce you into the obscure recesses of 
these catacombs, and inquire of you 
which are the bones of the first leader 
of the old Toltecs,4 of Necaxemitl, the 
reverend worshipper of the gods; if I 
should inquire of you where is the in- 
uaperable beauty of the glorious em. 

ss Xiuhtzal, or the pacific Topiltzin, 
ast king of the unfortunate monarchy of 
the Toltecs ;** if I inquire where are the 
sacred ashes of our first ancestor 
Xolotl,tt the magnificent Nopaltzin, 
and the generous Tlotzin, and even the 
ashes yet warm of my father, so glo- 
rious and immortal in spite of his mis- 
fortunes ; if any one address to you such 
questions respecting your illustrious 
ancestors, what can you reply unless 
‘indepohdi indepohdi,’ {tape nothing, I 
know nothing, for first and last they are 
mingled with the earth, as we will be, 
and they who follow. 

**Let us aspire, invincible princes, 
brave captains, and as faithful friends, 
loyal subjects, let us aspire to heaven, 
for there every thing is eternal, nothing 
decays. The horror of the grave is 
(to'us) but an agreeable cradle to the 
sun, and the funeral shadows are bril- 
liant lights to the stars. No one can 
deface those celestial hieroglyphies, for 
they in the most immediate manner dis- 
play the immense majesty of their au- 
thor, and they are the cause why our 
eyes behold what our fathers saw, 
and our descendants will perceive after 


us. ff 

The next poem is of a less melan- 
choly nature—it was composed by the 
prince who is the author of the two 
preceding ones. The Spanish ver- 


* Probably as emblematic of honour and power. 


{ The sun, the deity of the Mexicans. 


The meaning is obscure, but we are unwilling toe lose so excellent a senti- 
ment. The words are, ‘‘no hay cosa que sustente que contitulo de piedad no la 
eseonda entierne.” The French rendering is certainly farther from the original, 
and the meaning far less pleasing; ‘“‘ Rien ne peut nous defendre du trepas la 


mort est impitoyable.” 
§ The ged of the water. 
e 


A voleanic mountain in the vicinity of Mexico—its name signifies smoking 


mountain. 


The Toltecs were the oldest and most civilized people of Mexico. 


* The Toltecs were remarkable for their civilization and humanity ; pestilence, 
famine, and the attacks of hostile tribes drove the greater part of them from 
Mexico. There is little doubt that they found an asylum in Guatimala and 


Nicar 
tt The founder of the monarchy of Tezcuco; the names that follow are those of 


chiefs of the same people. 
tt Alluding to the volume of nature. 
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sion is probably a very correct one, as 
it was made by an Indian prince, the 
grand nephew of the poet, and who 
was equally versant in the two lan- 
guages :— 


*]. I desire to sing for a moment, 
since I have opportunity and leisure,and 
I hope to be listened to with kindness, 
for my good intentions deserve that 
favour. I begin my song, which should 
rather be called a lament. 

“2. And thou my beloved friend, 
enjoy the beauty of these flowers and 
rejoice with me, cast aside the appre- 
hension of evil, for pleasure is meeted 
out to have its end with an unhappy 
life. 

«3. I keep time while singing to the 
sounding musical instrument.* Thou 
enjoying the beauty of flowers, dance 
and celebrate the powerful god (the 
sun). Participate in the present hap- 
piness for human life is fleeting. 

“4. From QOchlacan, where thou 
hast chosen to establish thy noble court, 
thou hast willed that thy throne 
should be adorned with rich tapestry, 
from which I infer that the empire will 
increase in magnitude and renown. 

5, Prudent Oyoyotzin, illustrious 
king and monarch, enjoy the present 
good which the flowering season gives 
thee, for aday will come when you will 
seek for happiness and joy. 

**6, Then a day will come which will 
snatch the sceptre from thy hand, thy 
moon of happiness shall wane, thou 
wilt not then be so powerful and glo- 
rious, then thy dependents will be de- 
prived of all their eee 

“7. In these melancholy circum- 
stances, the noble brood of thy nest, 
who are the strength of princes, those 
who are descended from noble parents, 
will forsake thy chieftainship and taste 
the bitterness of destitution. 

**8, They will preserve the memory 


of thy vanished greatness, which cause 
the envy of all thy victories, and tri- 
umphs, and lost power; reffeeting on 
their ills they will shed floods of tears. 

“9. Thy progeny who have served 

thee in plumes and coronets when de- 
rived of the will, emigrate to Cal- 
uacan, and regarded as exiles, their ills 
will be the more acute from the reflexion. 

“10. This powerful dynasty, worthy 
of a thousand crowns and honours, will 
be neglected by fame. The nations will 
only remember those who governed with 
justice even the three capitals which 
maintain the honour of the empire.t 

‘11. In the illustrious Mexico, Mon- 
tezuma is the pride of Indian valour ; 
in happy Colhuacan, Nezahualcoyoil 
reigns ; at Acataplan, the strong Tolo- 
quil is the protector. 

**12. I am not afraid that any one 
forgets the beneficent administration of 
thy reign, where thou wast placed by 
the hand of the governor of the world 
who acts wonderfully 

**13. Enjoy then, Nezahualeoyotl, the 
utmost good which you still possess, 
crown thy illustrious forehead with the 
flowers of this delightful garden, listen 
to my song, accompanied by music, as its 
object is to delight thee. 

‘14. The pleasures of this life, its 
wealth and honours, are only lent—they 
are only feigned goods, having only the 
semblance of reality. This is an im- 
portant truth, and you cannot reply to 
this question. 

“15, What has become of Cihuapan, 
of Comtzin the brave, and Cona- 
huatzin? What remains of them all ? 
Their name, and perhaps they have 

assed to another life—this is all we 
now. 

‘*16. God grant that we, who are 
still cnuleden! by the feeble thread of 
love, that we treasure up friendsbip. 
We see the cruel hand of death, for 
there is no certain good, and the future 
is always uncertain.” 


* The musical instruments of the Mexicans were very imperfect, consisting of 
flutes or reeds, and different kinds of drums. It is probably to a kind of the latter 
to which the poet alludes, (Huehuetl,) of which the leather could be slackened or 
tightened, and which was struck by the fingers. 


t It is a mistake to mangos that the 
the 


empire ; on the contrary, 


exican kings were the sole heads of the 


eatness of their dominion was founded on the con- 


federacy of three states, Mexico, Tlacopan, and Tezcuco, although Mexico was of 


course the leading state, 
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NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS.—NO. VII. 


“ The world’s my filbert which with my crackers I will open.” 


hakspeare. 


“ The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
And the lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


Beggar's Opera. 


‘** Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters, ) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from the eaters ; 
Open the shells, and you shall have the meat : 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


John Bunyan. 


A NUT FOR THE SEASON.—JULLIEN’S QUADRILLES. . 


A veny curious paper might be made, 
by any one who, after an absence of 
some years from Ireland, should chro- 
nicle his new impressions of the coun- 
try, and compare them with his old 
ones. The changes time works every- 
where, even in a brief space, are re- 
markable, but particularly so in a land 
where every thing is in a state of 
transition—where the violence with 
which all subjects are treated, the ex- 
cited tone people are wont to assume 
on every topic, are continually pro- 
ducing their effects on society—dis- 
membering old alliances — begetting 
new combinations. Such is the case 
with us here ; and every year evidences 
by the strange anomalies it presents in 
politics, — public feeling, and 
private habits, how little chance 
there is for a prophet to make a cha- 
racter by his predictions regarding 
Ireland. He would indeed be a skil- 
ful chemist who would attempt the 
analysis of our complex nature; but 
far greater and more gifted must he 
be, who, from any consideration of the 
elements, would venture to pronounce 
on the probable results of their action 
and re-action, and declare what we 
shall be some twenty years hence. 
Oh, for a good Irish “Rip van 
Winkle,” who would at least let us 
look on the two pictures—what we 
were, and what we are. He should 
be a Clare man—none others have the 
same shrewd insight into character, 
the same intuitive knowledge of life ; 
none others detect like them the flaws 


and fractures in human nature. There 
may be more mathematical genius in 
Cork, and more classic lore in Kerry ; 
there may be, I know there is, a more 
astute and patient pains-taking spirit 
of calculation in the northern counties; 
but for the man who is only to have 
one rapid glance at the game, and say 
how it fares—to throw a quick coup 
d'eil on the board, and declare the 
winner, Clare for ever ! 

Were I a lawgiver, I would admit 
any attorney to practise who should 
produce sufficient evidence of his 
having served half the usual time of 
apprenticeship in Ennis. The Pon- 
tine marshes are not so prolific of 
fever, as the air of that country of 
ready-witted intelligence and smart- 
ness; and now, ere I return from my 
digression, let me solemnly declare, 
that for the opinion here expressed I 
have not received any money or mo- 
neys, nor do I expect to receive such, 


or any place, pension, or other reward, 
from Tom Steele or any one else con- 
cerned. 

Well, we have not got this same west- 
ern “ a van Winkle,” nor do I think 
we are likely to do so, for this simple 
reason, that if he were a Clare man, 
he'd never havebeen caught “napping ;” 
so now let us look about us and see, 
if on the very surface of events we 
shall not find something to our pur- 
pose. But where to begin, that’s the 
question : no clue is left to the absentee 
of a few years, by which to guide his 
path. He may look in vain even for 
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the old land-marks which he remem- 
bered in boyhood; for somehow he 
finds them all in masquerade. The 
goodly King William he had left in all 
the eifulgence of his Orange livery, is 
now a cross between a river-god and 
one of Dan’s footmen. Let him turn 
to the Mansion-house to revive his 
memory of the glorious hip, hip, hur- 
rabs he has shouted in the exuberance 
of his loyalty, and straightway he 
comes plump against Lord Mayor 
O'Connell, proceeding in state to 
Marlboroughi-street chapel. He asks 
who are these plump gentlemen with 
light blue silk collars, and well-rounded 
calves, whose haughty bearing seems to 
awe the beholders, and he is told that 
he knew them of old, as wearing dusky 
black coats and leather shorts ; pleasant 
fellows in those days, and well versed 
in punch and polemics. The hack- 
ney coaches have been cut down into 
covered cars, and the “bulky” watch- 
men reduced to new police. Let him 
turn which way he will—let it be his 
pleasure to hear the popular preacher, 
the eloquent lawyer, or the scien- 
tific lecturer, and if his memory be 
only as accurate as his hearing, he will 
confess “time's changes ;” and when 
he learns who are deemed the fashion- 
able entertainers of the day—at whose 
boards sit lords and baronets most 
frequently, he will exclaim with the 


poet— 


“ Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six 
feet high.” 


Well, well, it’s bad philosophy, and 
bad temper too, to quarrel with what 
is; nowhere is the wisdom of Provi- 
dence more seen than in the universal 
law, by which every thing has its place 
somewhere ; the gnarled and _ bent 
sapling that would be rejected by the 
builder, is exactly the piece adapted 
for the knee timber of a frigate; the 
jagged, ill-formed rock that would ill 
suit the polished portico, is invaluable 
in a rustic arch ; and perhaps on the 
same principle, dull lawyers make excel- 
lent judges, and the people who cannot 
speak within the limits of Lindley Mur- 
ray, are admirable public writers and 
excellent critics; and as Doctor Pan- 
_ was a good man “ because he 

new what wickedness was,” so no- 

thing contributes to the detection of 

faults in others, like the daily prac- 
VoL. XXL—No. 121. 


4A Nut for the Season—Jullien’s Quadrilles. 
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tice of their commission by ourselves ; 
and.never can any man predict failure 
to another with such eloquence and 
impressiveness, as when he himself 
has experienced what it is to “be 
damned.” 

Here I am in another digression, 
and sorry am I not to follow it out 
further ; but for the present I must 
not—so now, to try back: I will sup- 
pose my absentee friend to have passed 
his “ day in town,” amazed and sur- 
prised at the various changes about 
him; I will not bewilder him with 
any glance at our politics, nor puzgle 
him with that game of cross corners 
by which every one seems to have 
changed his place; nor attempt any 
explanation of the mysterious doctrine 
by which the party which affects the 
strongest attachment to the sovereign, 
should exult in any defeat to her armies ; 
nor how the supporters of the govern- 
ment contribute to its stability, by 
rabid attacks on its members, and ab- 
surd comparisons of their own fitness 
for affairs, with the heads of our best 
and wisest. These things he must 
have remembered long ago, and with 
respect to them, we are pretty much 
as we were; but I will introduce him 
to an evening party—a society where 
the elite of Dublin are assembled ; 
where, amid the glare of wax lights, 
and the more brilliant blaze of beauty, 
our fairest women and most gifted and 
exalted men are met together for en- 
joyment. At first blush there will 
appear to him to have been no altera- 
tion nor change here. Even the very 
faces he will remember are the same 
he saw a dozen years ago: some pursy 
gentlemen with bald foreheads or grey 
whiskers who danced before, are now 
grown whisters; a few of the ladies 
who then figured in the quadrille, have 
assumed the turban, and occupy an 
ottoman; the gay, laughing, light- 
hearted youth he formerly hobnobbed 
with at supper, is become a rising bar- 
rister, and has got up a look of learned 
pre-occupation, much moreimposing to 
his sister, than to Sir Edward Sugden; 
the wild, reckless collegeman, whose 
name was a talisman in the ** Shades,” 
is now a soft-voiced young physician, 
vibrating in his imitation of the two 
great leaders in his art, and alternately 
assuming the “Epic or the Lake” 
school of physic. All this may amuse, 
but cannot amaze him : valk is the 

I 
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natural current of events, and he 
ought to be prepared for it. The 
evening wears on, however; the frigid 
politeness and ceremonious distance 
which we have for some years back 
been borrowing from our neighbours, 
and which seem to suit our warmer 
natures pretty much as a suit of 

late armour would a danseuse in a 
allet-—this begins to wear off and 
melt away before the genial heat of 
Irish temperament; “the mirthand fun 
grow fast and furious ;” and a new 
dance is called for. What then is 
the amazement, shall I say the horror, 
of our friend to hear the band strike 
up a tune which he only remembered 
as associated with every thing base, 
low, and disgraceful ; which in the days 
of his “libertine youth” he only heard 
at riotous carousals and roistering fes- 
tivals ; whose every bar is associated 
with words—ay, there’s the rub— 
which in his maturer years he blushes 
to have listened to! he stares about 
him in wonderment; for a moment he 
forgets that the young lady who dances 
with such evident enjoyment of the 
air, is ignorant of its history; he 
watches her sparkling eye and ani- 


mated gesture, without remembering 
that she knows nothing of the associa- 
tions at which her partner is perpaps 
smirking ; he sees her vis-a-vis ex- 
changing looks with his friend, that 
denote their estimation of the music; 
and in very truth, so puzzled is he, he 


begins to distrust his senses. The air 
ceases, and is succeeded by another, 
no less known, no less steeped in the 
same class of associations, and so to 
the conclusion. These remembrances 
of past wickedness go on “ crescendo,” 
till the finale caps the whole with a 
melody, to which even the restraints 
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of society are scarcely able to prevent 
a humming accompaniment of con- 
eurring voices, and—these are the Irish 
Quadrilles! What can account for 
this? What special pleading will find 
an argument in its favour? When 
Wesley objected to all the good music 
being given to the devil, he only ex- 
cused his adoption of certain airs which 
in their popular form had never been 
connected with religious words and 
feelings ; and in his selection of them 
was rigidly mindful to take such only 
as in their character became easily 
convertible to his purpose: he never 
enlisted those to which, by an unhappy 
destiny, vulgarizing and indelicate as- 
sociations have been so connected as to 
become inseparably identified; and al- 
though the object is widely different, 
I cannot see how, for the purposes of 
social enjoyment, we should have di- 
verged from his example. If we 
wished a set of Irish quadrilles, how 
many good and suitable airs had we 
not ready at our hands? Is not our na- 
tional music proverbially rich, and in 
the very character of music that would 
suit us? Are there not airs in hun- 
dreds, whose very names are linked 
with pleasing and poetic memories, 
admirably adapted to the purpose ? 
Why commit the choice, as in this 
case, to a foreigner who knew nothing 
of them, nor of us? And why per- 
mit him to introduce into our drawing- 
rooms, through the means of a qua- 
drille band, a class of reminiscences 
which suggest levity in young men, 
and shame in old ones? No, no; if 
the Irish quadrilles are to be fashion- 
able, let it be in those classic precincts 
where their merits are best appreciated, 
and let Monsieur Jullien’s popularity 
be great in Barrack-street ! 
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THE PLANET-SYSTEM OF LIFE. 


BY A DREAMER. 


‘** Le preghiere 
S’alzar volando alle celeste spere.”—T asso. 


I. 


Nor only high above in mid regions of 
‘air may be observed worlds to roll 
along in eternal progression, an earth- 
system is likewise to be found by those 
who will diligently look for it, in the 
analogy of our human fortunes with 
the states and revolutions of the celes- 
tial bodies. We look in lone midnight 
to the heavens, and meeting our gaze, 
and from the kindling sky gleaming 
down upon us, shine forth the lights 
of other worlds, 


“ Distinct, but distant—clear, but oh! 
how cold !” 


But nigh at hand, and rejoicing in the 
warmth of affinity, are the worlds of 
whose conjunctions and oppositions 
we shall now speak, and appealing to 
our hearts by every engaging interest 
of kindred and home. 


II, 


Astronomy hath not taken in this 
knowledge, neither may it be appre- 
hended by the grosser senses of man. 
The clouds of worldly occupation 
hanging continually over our heads, 
chiefly obstruct our vision of this sub- 
lunar firmament, and intervening as an 
impenetrable atmosphere, shorten the 
ascending glances; but not the less 
truly, though unseen, do the stars 
shine on; and when the garish sun- 
light of life’s tumultuous day is with- 
drawn, they reveal themselves to the 
anxiously-expectant eye, like Luna hast- 
ing down from heaven to a trysting 
with her dear Endymion. 


Ill. 


In days not long dead, through mis- 
taken longing after this subtle truth, 
men unhumbled in mind, and led 
astray through deceitful imaginations, 
sought to draw foreshadowings from 
the places and positions of the heavenly 


bodies. Naught of the horoscope is 
here to be found, nor are nativities by 
it to be measured ; yet beaming, deeper 
and holier, dwells within its recésses, 
and the lowly but rejoicing heart éon- 
fesses such teaching to be not in vain, 
when it has submitted itself to the gui- 
dance of this new science. 


iv. 
Possessed with these thoughts, all 
wayward as they may appear, a student 
determined with himself to observe 
man under this new aspect. Seeking 
truth, that coy, unwilling mistress, he 
deemed her hidden beneath this lum- 
ber of quaint imagery. Far and wide 
had he long followed the errant maid, 
now catching a glimpse of her depart- 
ing figure, now hearkening to the faint 
rustle of her evanishing garments ; 
and untired he still pressed on in his 
lover’s search, for beauty looks for such 
meed, and merits it, conscious as she 
is of her worth, which “ will be woo’d, 
and not unsought be won.” 


Vv 


He builded him for that purpose an 
observatory, so that separated from 
the wild whirl of human societies, he 
might in more steadfast contemplation 


prom the trackways of this hidden 
nowledge. In deep communion with 
his own heart, and reverencing its 
sacred wisdom, he dwelt apart intent 
upon his purpose. It is only when we 
do so, we begin to be wise. And so, 
surrounded by the multitude, he still 
lived on in his quietness, both severed 
from their tumult and saved from their 
tormenting trouble, and, like the first 
herald of infant Christianity, commence- 
ing his ministry in the lonely, but self- 
chosen wilderness. 
Vi. 

Yet not in pride or high-mindedness 
did he in this manner abide, for he 
was gentle in spirit, and very lowly. 
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From the deep wounds of the bruised 
tree exuded the fragrant healing balm, 
and sorrow had softened a heart, of its 
own self given too well to tenderness 
and compassion. In his mournful 
fixedness he found strange delight in 
sympathizing with the weary and way- 
sore, and weeping constantly with them 
in their afflictions ; his full heart ac- 
knowledged the sacredness of the claim 
of suppliance. Saddened and so- 
lemnized as were his feelings, they 
partook not in anywise of distance or 
gloom ; rather resembled they the 
gentleness of Mother Night descending 
on her ebon pinions to tranquillize a 
wild and weary world. 


Vil. 


And fit times for his pursuit did this 
still season of his heart furnish him 
with. His was 


A soul by force of sorrows high 
Uplitted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity. * 


Those that he loved best had betaken 
themselves to their long slumbers, 
their joyous voices were heard no 
more, and they were at rest. And 
thickening outside were the fast-falling 
shadows of evening, but within there 
reigned a holy calmness: glorious in- 
deed is the peace which follows the 
lulling of the passions, when that fierce 
elemental war is finished which is wont 
to disturb the whole course of nature. 


Vill. 


How beautiful the night of mourn- 
ing, when in the deep hush of the 
reposing heart the dews of heaven are 
the only tears poured forth over our 
bereavement, and worlds of light and 
glory are seen breaking forth in all 
quarters—else unapprehended ! In the 
daytime the sky seemeth one immense 
waste of azure,t but at midnight how 
many homes may be therein beheld, 
and space discovered to be densely in- 
habited. Thus felt that lone Man, 
lonely no more, for on his every side 
the expanse was lighted up with 
haste, and around and above him 
thick fires were seen to enkindle 
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themselves, and eyes of love to look 
down upon his solitude in all the ten. 
der fulness of sympathizing affection. 


IX. 


But, alas! perishing is beauty; like 
music, called into being for its loveli- 
ness’ sake, the act of creation bestows 
with it only the faculty of dying; and 
as these fires burned brightly overhead, 
they, many of them, speedily disap- 
peared from the Watcher's eye. Pass- 
ingly sweet but perishingly so was 
their delicate existence, and soon 
the envious darkness hurried them 
from him, and they were seen no 
more. But others speedily took up 
their places, and shone there as 
brightly as did once their short-lived 
predecessors ; and the student knew 
too well that so it is in human life, 
and with a heavy sigh he turned him 
to the other appearances that were 
there awaiting him. 


XxX. 


Then saw he some of the bodies in 
this terrene sky, and around them 
were many revolving, and from them 
deriving all heat and vitality. And 
his first were thoughts of bitterness, 
for he remembered the life of the sy- 
cophant, and had clearly before his 
view its imaged representation ; but 
soon recollected he a holier antitype 
in deep and passionate love, for this 
makes of its object a sun and centre, 
round which every feeling and thought 
must revolve. This finds the fulness 
of its life in the presence of its lumi- 
nary, and being deprived of it, sinks 
down in despondency and death, as 
those sweet flowers which exist no 
more so soon as the sun-god with- 
draws from them his shining. 


XI. 


Nevertheless, unexpectedly setting, 
those brighter worlds withdrew them- 
selves in like manner as the lesser con- 
stellations: gloom usurped the throne 
of their glory—they passed away, and 
were forgotten. So perish the best 
loved, for deep affection cannot hold 


The White Doe of Rylstone. , 
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back its treasure from the grave, when 
the king of those silent mansions 
beckons it on. So depart also the 
great and good, and they who be- 
queath to the world blessings innu- 
merable, must themselves pass away 
ere mankind succeed to inheritance. 
The costly monuments survive; but 
how mocking their duration to the 
little heap of dust which is collected in 
the walls of each! 


X11. 


And pale-cheeked maidens, those 
stars of earth, when scarcely risen in 
beauty, to his grief the student beheld 
to fade away, and they left the quarter 
of the sky in which they shone lone and 
tenantless after them; and sounds of 
weeping were heard to issue from their 
early homes, and grey-haired parents 
bewailed their fair child, and would 
not be comforted without her. But 
the Watcher, though he mingled his 
tears with theirs, did it not unhopingly, 
for he knew she had quitted them only 
to ascend nearer in vision to the Eternal 
Majesty, and by her departure the 
heavens had gained an angel. 


XIN. 

And while he mused upon these 
things he was startled ftom his pas- 
sionate dream by descrying one of the 
bright sovran stars to be loosed from 
its place, and, dropping downwards, to 
disappear beneath the horizon of his 
prospect ; and steadfastly gazing, he 
perceived that it also swept in its fall 
many other fires which had congre- 
gated about it, even to the full third 
of the lights of the spirit-land.* At 
the same moment thick shades of trial 
passed over the face of the star uni- 
verse ; but these, the rest, continued 
in their stations firm and fixed, and the 
cloud passed away, and left them shin- 
ing on and more brilliantly. 


XIV. 


Then a voice clear and calm was 
heard announcing “ victory,” and tens 
of thousands of trumpets in archangel 
hands caught up the ery and echoed 
the triumphant strain. And straight- 
way were the portals of heaven opened, 
and issuing into the full tide of re- 


* Rey. 


covered glory poured forth the armed 
sons of immortality ; on they came, 
unwearied hosts, and leading them 
was one ‘mighty to behold, whose coun- 
tenance was as the sun shining in his 
strength—on every lineament was di- 
vinity, in every motion the eternal 
God. He Jed them forth conquering 
and to conquer, and the war in heaven 
was ended. 


XV. 


By an innate consciousness which 
they alone possess who have subtilized 
within them the delicate flame of ex- 
istence, our student recognised in 
that fallen and cast-out spirit, Lucifer, 
Son of Morning, and in those conjoined 
with him in punishment, the stars 
given to rebellion. But dreadful in 
very truth is their doom, for they 
are thrust down utterly from their 
lovely abode in the empyrean; the 
blackness of solid darkness environs 
them round; nor evermore crown 
they the calm forehead of heaven, or 
receive again the lustre whereof 
through evil ambition they have de- 
prived themselves. 


XVI. 


Then trembled he for the fate of 
those lovely stars, which before this 
he had seen to fade away from the 
blue expanse ; for joining in his sorrow 
their dimming with the darkness of 
these latter, he considered a ceasing to 
shine to be some punishment sent upon 
worlds for sin, and he thought at that 
moment of his own much loved dead, 
and fear took possession of him, lest 
the pale shadow visit human homes in 
anger, and for wrathful judgment 
carries away into the unseen, those 
that he removes from the dear con- 
verse of their friends. 


XVII. 


But more closely looking, he per- 
ceived on the other hand, that all stars 
which retain their place in the sk 
receive again their fires, though they 
set for a season and are obscured. 
Their light is not lost to them; it is 
only for a very little while laid aside. 
Wearied with shining they withdraw 
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themselves that they may repair to the 
fountain of light, and having drunk of 
its fulness, then return to their ap- 
pointed stations in beauty renewed, 
and for ever after exist they in re- 
doubled splendour ; no more can cloud 
bedim their brightness, or passing ages 
steal away their glory, but their added 
duration is now alone to be measured 
by the lifelong days of eternity. 


XVIIL. 


Whereupon his soul was gladdened 
by the prospect of a resurrection ; and 
he said within himself: * Must it not 
be so with my lost ones? How often 
heard not I their longing, so to depart 
and be at peace? How often yearned 
not their full hearts for better things 
than the care and cumber of this 
earth? And wearied with its tumul- 
tuous throbbings, how often sought 
they in their respirations, the sure, the 
undisturbed repose? And they have 
found it. My heart assures me that 
it must be so; and like those fresh 
risen stars, new life shall be one day 
added to the dead. The departing 
was sad; but oh, how glorious the 
revival !” 


XIX. 


With joy and gladness that student 
returned to the manifold duties of his 


thing to be dreaded either in others or 
for himself; for its influence is not felt 
in the destroying of existence, but 
passing lightly as a summer shadow 
over us, it veils for a short season the 
beauty it may not extinguish, and, soon 
departing, all things resume their 
wonted hues. Nay! appear they in 
the beholder’s eye even the more lovely 
through the contrast, for he loves to 
compare their renewed glory with the 
dulness which enveloped them in those 
moments of trial. 


XX. 


If we would hear the conclusion of 
the matter, this allegory doth teach 
the simple duty of so living as that 
when our fires are quenched, we may 
hope they will be ata fit and appointed 
time relumed. It would warn us 
against the hateful pride which worked 
woe to the rebel star, the prince of the 
power of the air. It would cheer us 
with the knowledge that our dead have 
not perished—as the stars, by day we 
see them not, though in all still, sad 
beauty they are looking down upon 
us:* it is the rich sunlight of the hea- 
ven in which they dwell that hinders 
our seeing them plainly, and this per- 
fect vision we shall alone attain to 
when we join them in the same blessed 
abode. 


gentle life, esteeming death no more a 


* I desire to ascribe this thought to 
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The Use of Elephants in War. 


THE USE OF ELEPHANTS IN WAR.* 


Countess treatises have been writ- 
ten on ancient strategics and tactics ; 
but this volume is the first devoted to 
the use made of elephants in war. The 
author has an equal reputation for his 
military skill and his classical acquire- 
ments, and in both respects the present 
work is well calculated to extend his 
fame. His investigations have thrown 
so much new light on the interesting 
period of history, extending from the 
age of Alexander to that of Julius 
Cesar, that we shall, without further 
preface, proceed to lay before our 
readers a condensed abstract of the 
most interesting portions of the infor- 
mation contained in this classical mo- 
nagraph, 

The military history of elephants 
commences with the invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great ; the battle 
fought with Porus is the first well 
authenticated account of the appear- 
ance of these animalsin war. Thence- 
forward we find them used by the 
successors of Alexander, particularly 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucide. Anti- 
pater introduced them into Greece, and 
Pyrrhus transported them into Italy. 
The elephants used by these princes 
were of the Asiatic race, (Elephas 
Indicus of Cuvier,) but the Carthage- 
nians and Numidians about the com- 
mencement of the Punic wars, began 
to make a similar -use of the African 
elephant (Elephas Capensis of Cu- 
vier), which differs from the other, by 
having less size, weight, and strength, 
but longer ears and tusks. 

What may be called the military 
qualifications of the elephant are his 
size, his strength, his docility, his 
power of swimming, and the toughness 
of his skin, which in most places was 
impenetrable to the weapons of ancient 
warfare. It must, however, be ob- 
served,that thestrength of the elephant, 
though great, is not at all proportion- 
ate to his magnitude. The ordinar 
pictures of ancient battles, in which 
elephants are represented bearing huge 


towers, crowded with armed men, are 
ludicrous exaggerations ; the most that 
the animal could carry is a houdah 
with from four to six persons, and even 
this weight could not be sustained on 
a long march ; the houduh was called 
@wgaxiev by the Greeks, a word which 
literally signifies ‘a little cuirass,” 
but is sometimes used by militar 
writers for the hurdles or wicker wor 
employed in the construction of field- 
works. The passage of Silius Itali- 
cus, which has led to the exaggerated 
notion of these towers is merely de- 
scriptive of the excessive alarm which 
would be excited in an army seeing 
such a spectacle for the first time. 


‘High on his back the soldiers saw, 

amaz'd, 

Embattled towers and threatening 
forts uprais’d ; 

The pinnacles, ascending to the clouds, 

Shake as he moves and threat to crush 
the crowds,” 

Punica ix. 


This is just such an exaggeration as 
we find in the Hindu poem, translated 
by Wilkins in the Asiatic researches : 
“His elephants moved like walking 
mountains, and the earth, oppressed by 
their weight, crumbled into dust.” 

M. Armandi justly remarks, that 
elephants and war-chariots were used 
in ancient warfare for purposes analo- 
gous to parks of artillery in modern 
times. In the battle of the Hydaspes, 
Porus employed his elephants to cover 
his centre and left wing, believing that 
his right was sufficiently protected by 
the river. According to Polyenus he 
committed the fatal error of placing 
his elephants so close together, that 
they prevented him from making any 
change in his lines ; consequently, when 
Cenus charged through his right wing, 
and attacked his centre in flank and 
rear, the Indians, kept back by the 
elephants in front, and pressed hard 
by Cenus in the rear, became a help- 
less mass of confusion. Porus tried to 
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remedy this disaster by ordering his 
elephants to charge the phalanx which 
formed the Macedonian centre; but 
the Greeks having room to maneuvre, 
attacked each elephant with a separate 
detachment of light troops, Alexander 
having selected picked men, armed 
with sharp axes and crooked swords for 
the purpose, who were taught to aim 
at the trunks and throats of the ele- 
phants. The animals were finally 
driven back, and thus any new forma- 
tion of the Indian lines was effectually 
prevented. In this instance, then, it 
may be said that these cumbrous ani- 
mals caused the defeat of the Indian 
army, by rendering its lines immovea- 
ble, after they had been once formed. 

Elephants being used as a covering 
force, were usually stationed in the 
front of the lines, the intervals between 
them being occupied by divisions of 
light troops, who had to prevent the 
enemy from turning the elephants back 
upon their own ranks. Some leaders 
were so much afraid of the elephants 
being turned, that they kept these 
animals in reserve, and only brought 
them up to turn the doubtful scale of 
victory. It was thus that Pyrrhus 
won the battle of Heraclea. The Roman 
cavalry were cutting lanes through his 
columns when he brought up the ele- 
phants ; the Latin horses were more 
frightened than their riders at the 
unusual sight, the squadrons fell back 
on the legions, and threw them into 
disorder, Pyrrhus seized the decisive 
moment to charge at the head of his 
Thessalian cavalry, “and the red field 
was won.” 

A curious circumstance corroborates 
the assertion of Florus, that elephants 
were previously unknown to the Ro- 
mans ; they called the animals “ Luca- 
nian oxen,” the battle having been 
fought in Lucania, and this was the 
name usually given to the elephant by 
Latin writers, down to the Augustan 
age. The battle of Asculum was re- 
markable for two circumstances, which 
have been omitted by nearly all the 
modern writers of Roman history: 
the legionaries had so far recovered 
from their fear of elephants, that a cen- 
turion, named Minucius, attacked one 
of these beasts single-handed, and cut 
off a large portion of his trunk. The 
second incident is, that the Romans 
borrowed war-chariots from the Gauls 
as a counterpoise to the elephants of 
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Pyrrhus, but never used them except 
in this battle. 

Minucius was not the only hero who 
ventured singly against an elephant ; a 
more noble instance of devoted heroism 
is recorded in the history of the Mac. 
cabees,at the battle of Bethzacharias— 
“Eleazar, surnamed Savaran, per- 
ceiving that one of the beasts, armed 
with royal harness, was higher than 
the rest, and supposing that the king 
was upon him, put himself in jeopardy, 
to the end he might deliver his people, 
and get him a perpetual name ; where- 
fore he ran upon him courageously 
through the midst of the battle, slaying 
on the right hand and on the left, so 
that they were divided from him on 
both sides, which done he crept under 
the elephant, and thrust him under, 
and slew him, whereupon the elephant 
fell down upon him, and there he 
died.”—1, Mace. vi. 43-46. On this 
narrative it may be remarked, that the 
words rendered “ royal harness,” pro- 
perly signifies ‘‘ a royal houdah ;” and 
that the thirty-two men said, in a pre- 
ceding verse, to be united with the 
mahout in the charge of each elephant, 
include not only the warriors in the 
tower, but also the soldiers who had 
the charge of protecting the unwieldy 
animals from the skirmishers and light 
troops of the enemy. 

Pyrrhus was indebted to his ele- 
phants for his victory at Heraclea, but 
these same animals caused his utter 
ruin in the battle of Beneventum. 
Curius Dentatus had trained a body 
of archers to shower burning arrows 
on these animals, whichsticking in their 
flesh, burned through their thick skins, 
and drove them mad with pain. No 
animal is more ferociously destructive 
than an infuriate elephant ; even in the 
domesticated state they are known to 
be gratified with carnage, and hence 
they have been frequently employed as 
executioners by the despots of the 
East. .One of the Epirote elephants, 
furious from pain, shook off his driver, 
and rushing back upon the phalanx, 
which Pyrrhus had formed with closer 

ranks than usual, crushed and destroyed 
a great number of soldiers before any 
remedy could be found for such a dis- 
aster. On a previous occasion the 
delight of the elephant in carnage had 
been fearfully demonstrated ; before 
the body of Alexander was laid in the 
tomb, three hundred of his bravest 
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companions were crushed to death by 
elephants, in the presence of the entire 
army, by command of the regent 
Perdiccas. Arrian says, that this sick- 
ening massacre was rendered the more 
revolting by the trumpeting, roaring, 
and other signs of savage delight 
which the animals exhibited while 
engaged in the work of slaughter. 
The military value of elephants was 
best tested in the second Punic war. 
Hannibal attached more importance 
to these animals than any cotemporary 
general, and he certainly made a more 
skilful use of them than any great 
captain of antiquity. At the battle 
near the river Trebia, Hannibal 
charged and routed the Roman ca- 
valry with his elephants; but the in- 
fantry stood firm against these animals, 
and even drove them back on the 
Carthagenian lines. We are told that 
the legionaries were encouraged to 
this resistance by the example of Fi- 
brenus. The incident is well told by 
Silius Italicus; and as this most 
prosaic of historical poets is rarely 
read by English students, we shall 
venture to translate the passage. 


**Fresh horrors now are added to the 
fight, 

The fearful elephants appear in sight ; 

They gain the bank, they rush into the 
stream, 

High o’er the wave their spear-fenc’d 
turrets gleam ; 

The Trebia trembles at the sudden 
shock, 

As if invaded by some monstrous rock, 

Which, torn by tempest from some 
mountain’s head, 

Chok’d up the stream, and drove it from 
its bed. 

But valour rises under adverse fate, 

And dangers still excite the truly 
great: 

Fibrenus, only anxious that his name 

Should live recorded in the rolls of 
fame, ; 

Shouts, ‘Thank thee, fortune !—un- 
derneath the wave, 

Thou didst not give me an unhonour’d 
grave ; 

My deeds are seen, and here on land I 
try 

What force the Roman falchion can 
defy, 

Or what the monster is that must not 
fear 

The Latin javelin and Tuscan spear.’ 

He spoke, and eager sought some tender 
part, 

Then at the monster hurl’d his rapid 
dart ; 
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Right to the eye the weapon held its 
way, 

Tore through the ball, and quench’d 
the visual ray ; 

The horrid beast sent forth a fearful 
roar, 

Which echoed wildly round, the blood- 
stain’d shore, 

Then, blind with rage, and madden’d 
by the pain, 

He threw his driver helpless on the 
plain, 
And fled amain. 
sight, 
Receive fresh courage, and renew the 
fight : 

They press the monster with incessant 
blows, 

From gaping wounds his blood in tor- 
rents flows ; 

Arrows and darts are quivering in his 
hide, 

Till one wide gash extends along his 
side ; ® 

A bustling forest on his back appears, 

Of waving javelins and of deep-driv’n 
spears ; 

Worn out at last, the dreadful monster 
reels, 

And seeks the river as his death he 
feels: 

He falls—the mighty ruin chokes the 
flood, 


And the clear stream runs crimson with 
his blood.” 


The Romans at the 


Punica, iv. 


According to Polybius, whose au- 
thority is incidentally confirmed by 
Juvenal, Hannibal lost all his elephants 
but one in this battle, and did not re- 
ceive a fresh supply until after his 
victory at Canne. Hanno joined him 
at Capua with forty elephants and four 
thousand Numidian cavalry, but this 
reinforcement did not enable Hannibal 
to pursue his career of conquest. He 
was defeated at Nola by Marcellus, 
with a loss of four elephants killed, and 
two taken; he met a similar loss at 
Grumentum ; two of his elephants 
were killed in the unsuccessful attempt 
to relieve Capua, and five more were 
slain at the battle of Camisium. At 
the battle of the Metaurus theelephants 
were repulsed by the pikemen of the 
eleventh legion, four being slain on the 
spot, and therest driven back on the 
Carthagenian lines. 

But the most remarkable example 
which can be cited of the use of ele- 
phants during this period was pre- 
sented at the battle of Zama, where 
Hannibal covered his line with no less 
than eighty of those animals. Scipio 
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immediately changed the usual order 
of Roman lines; he left wide spaces 
like lanes between the manipuli of the 
legions, masking this arrangement by 
throwing forward a cloud of skirmish- 
ers and light troops, principally Numi- 
dian cavalry furnished to them by 
Massinissa. Hannibal, annoyed by the 
skirmishers, ordered his elephants to 
charge the Roman lines in a body, 
and the skirmishers retreated through 
the lanes or passages (via) left open 
by the formation of the legionaries. 
The elephants pursued, and the 
moment one of those animals was 
engaged in one of the passages his 
doom was sealed ; on either side were 
the pike-men, whose serried weapons 
could not be beaten down, whilst the 
light troops attacked the animals with 
spears, javelins, crooked swords (ser- 
pe) wad battle-axes. The chief 
danger arose from the cavalry; the 
Italian horses could not be got to 
face the elephants. Scipio, however, 
promptly set the example of dismount- 
ing, and after a fierce struggle the ele- 
phants were all hors de combat. 
Eleven of these animals were taken 
alive by the Romans, all the rest fell 
in the action. 

This battle taught the Romans the 
advantage of an open formation of the 
lines in a contest with elephants, and 
in some degree proved the inutility of 
.these animals when sent against disci- 
plined troops, Thenceforward the 
use of these animals in war declined, 
and they are mentioned for the last 
time in the military history of Rome 
at the battle of Thapsus, where Julius 
Cesar overthrew the last army of the 
republic and its African auxiliaries. 
All the accounts of this battle which 
we possess are so imperfect, that it is 
not easy to determine how Juba em- 
ployed his elephants; but that the 
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victory over them was deemed very 
important is manifest from the fre- 
quent appearance of the elephant on 
the coins and medals of the Julian 
family. 

The neglect of elephants in the 
western world after the battle of 
Thapsus became an established prin- 
ciple; both Livy and Arrian speak of 
them as utterly contemptible for the 
purposes of war ;* but in the east the 
use of them was revived by the princes 
of the house of Sassan, and they were 
employed in the wars of India so late 
as 1779; Hyder Ali having sent his 
elephants to charge the disordered lines 
of the unfortunate Baillie. In the 
eastern wars, not less than in those of 
the west, elephants have proved an 
uncertain and dangerous support ; 
thus when the Portuguese were at- 
tacked at Colombo in 1520, the ele- 
phants sent against them by the Cin- 
galese, daunted by the fire of the 
harquebusses and maddened by wounds, 
turned back upon their own lines, and 
crushed to death whole troops of un- 
fortunate islanders. Some of the em- 
perors of Delhi mounted light guns 
on the backs of elephants, but the 
slow movements of the animals pre- 
vented this kind of artillery from being 
generally adopted. In our day, ele- 
phants are chiefly used for the trans- 
port of ordnance and heavy stores ; 
and many are of opinion that even for 
this purpose they are inferior in value 
to horses. It would lead us too far 
from our subject to enter into any dis- 
cussion respecting the exhibition of 
elephants in the amphitheatre and cir- 
cus; but we may at some future op- 
portunity examine the accounts of 
these shows, as illustrating the pro- 
gress of inland discovery under the 
Roman emperors. 


* Nam sicut pleraque commenta mortalium sine ullo effeectu evaneseunt, ita tum 
elephanti in acie nomen tantum sine usu fuerunt.—Tit. Livy. xxiv. 41. 
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She plies her needle till the lamp 
Is waxing pale and dim ; 

She hears the watchman’s heavy tramp, 
And she must watch like him :— 

Her hands are dry, her forehead damp, 
Her dark eyes faintly swim. 


Look on her work !—here blossom flowers, 
The lily and the rose, 

Bright as the gems of summer hours, 
But not to die like those ; 

Here, fadeless as in Eden's bowers, 
For ever they repose. 
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Once, maiden, thou wast fresh and fair 
As those sweet flowers of thine ; 

Now, shut from sunny light and air, 
How canst thou choose but pine? 

Neglected flows thy raven hair, 


Like the uncultured vine, 


Look on her work !—no common mind 
Arranged that glowing group— 

Wild wreathes the stately roses bind, 
Sweet bells above them droop— 

Ye almost see the sportive wind 


Parting the graceful troop ! 


Look on her work !—but look the more 
On her unwearied heart, 

And put aside the chamber-door 
That doth the daughter part 

From that dear mother, who before 
Taught her this cunning art. 


She sleeps—that mother, sick and pale 
She sleeps—and little deems 

That she, who doth her features veil 
All day, in flitting gleams 

Of anxious hope, this hour doth hail, 
But not for happy dreams. 


God bless her in her lone employ, 
And fill those earnest eyes 

With visions of the coming joy, 
Waiting her sacrifice, 

When they, who give her this employ, 
Pay her its stinted price! 


Think how her trembling hand will clasp 
The treasure it will hold, 

With that which seems a greedy gras 
Yet not for love of gold: _— 

That look—that sigh’s relieving gasp, 
Its deeper springs unfold. 
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Think how her hasty feet will roam 
The market and the street, 

To purchase for her humble home 
The food and clothing meet, 

And with what gladness she will come 
Back to this poor retreat ! 


Poor maiden! if the fair ones who 
Thy graceful ’broidery buy, 

Only one-half thy struggles knew, 
And filial piety, 

Methinks some drop of pity’s dew 
Would gem the proudest eye! 


It is not Aere its full reward 
Thy gentle heart will prove ; 

Here ever must thy lot be hard, 
But there is One above 

Who sees, and will not disregard, 
Thy consecrated love. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ORGAN OF ST. PATRICK’s, DUBLIN. 
Heard Sunday, the 18th September, 1842. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, LATE MISS M. A. BROWNE. 


The glorious burst of music! how it swelled, 
And rolled in thunderous transport through the aisle ! 
The sudden gush of music! how it held . 
In awe the worshippers within that pile! 
How did the spirit seem 
Wrapped in a wondrous dream, 
Yet all awake to Heaven’s own voice the while ! 


The glorious music! surely some deep soul 
Dwelt in the instrument that poured it forth ; 
Some bright intelligence had there control, 
Some being of a more than mortal birth, 
Proclaiming, full and high, 
Some message of the sky, 
Some triumph of the Lord upon the earth! 


And there is triumph—those who often listened 
Unmoved to Wisdom’s precepts, tremble now— 
In hardy eyes the friendly tears have glistened, 
Delight hath smoothed the early wrinkled brow, 
And hearts, too worldly oft, 
Have humbled grown, and soft, 
With springs, fresh gushing forth, they know not how. 


Now, now in victory seems it to rejoice, 
Now sinks to plaintive accents low and clear, 
As if an angel’s full, majestic voice 
Had stooped to whisper in a mortal’s ear, 
Reaching the inmost heart 
With tones that seem to dart 
Straight from the fountains of another sphere! 
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And yet again, triumphant chorus, swell ! 
Reverently be it spoken—yet it seems 
Of birth beside the throne of God to tell, 
Of the deep, echoing voice of Heaven's own streams ; 
Of where, beyond the sky, 
Shrined with His majesty, 
Melodious thunder rolls, and starry lightning gleams. 


The strain is o’er—the echo dies away, 
But not its influence—many shall go home, 
Bearing its memory, like a spell, to stay, 
Upon their spirits ’midst the toils to come ; 
Who would not grateful be 
For such strange barmony— 
Transport to all, deep blessing unto some? 


Cork, Oct. 1842. 


SOMETHING TO THINK OF, 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


Lone, by my solitary hearth, 
Whence peace hath fled, 
And home-like joys, and innocent mirth 
Are banished ; 
Silent and sad, I linger to recall 
The memory of all 
In thee, dear partner of my cares, I lost, 
Cares, shared with thee, more sweet than joys the world can boast. 


My home—why did I say my home! 
Now have I none, 

Unless thou from the grave again could’st come, 
Beloved one! 

My home was in thy trusting heart, , 
Where’er thou wert; 

My happy home in thy confiding breast, 

Where my worn spirit refuge found and rest. 


I know not if thou wast most fair 
And best of womankind ; 

Or whether earth yet beareth fruits more rare 
Of heart and mind ; 

To me, I know, thou wert the fairest, 
Kindest, dearest, 

That Heaven to man in mercy ever gave, 

And more than man from Heaven deserved to have. 
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Never from thee, sweet wife, 
Came word or look awry, 
Nor —- pride, nor sullen fit, nor strife 
or mastery : 
Calm and controlled thy spirit was, and sure 
So to endure: 
My friend, protectress, guide, whose gentle will 
Compelled my good, withholding me from ill. 


No art of selfishness 
Thy generous nature knew ; 

Thy life all love, the power to bless thy bliss ; 
Constant and true, 

Content, if to thy lot the world should bring 
Enduring suffering ; 

Unhappy, if permitted but to share 

Part of my griefs, wouldst both our burdens bear. 


My joy, my solace, and my pride 
I found thee still: 

Whatever change our fortunes might betide 
Of good or ill, 

Worthier I was life’s blessings to receive 
While thou did’st live ; 

All that I had of good in other’s sight, 

Reflected shone thy virtue’s borrowed light. 


The lute unstrung—the meals in silence ate 
We wont to share; 

The widowed bed—the chamber desolate, 
Thou art not there. 

The tear at parting, and the greeting kiss, ' 
Who would not miss ? 

Endearments fond, and solaced hours, and all 

Th’ important trivial things men comfort call. 


Oh! mayest thou, if permitted, from above 
The starry sphere, 

Encompass me with ever-during love, 
As thou didst here: 

Still be my guardian spirit, lest I be 
Unworthy thee; 

Still, as on earth, thy grace celestial give, 

So GUIDE MY LIFE AS THOU WOULDST HAVE ME LIVE. 
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Joy, joy to England! She has glori- 
ously triumphed. Her meteor flag and 
her banner broad have floated in victory 
over the citadels of her enemies. Joy, 
joy, her wrongs are avenged. The 
manes of her immolated heroes no 
longer cry aloud for vengeance delayed. 
And a lesson has been read to the 
treacherous savages by whom the 
were butchered in cold blood, which 
will long be profitably remembered. 

But never was the silent Non nobis 
Domine more becoming a nation in the 
midst of its exultation, than it is at this 
present moment of England. For truly 
never were calamities so imminent, so 
providentially averted. We had al- 
ways foreseen, as our readers will bear 
us witness, that the first fatal conse- 
quences of the reform bill would be felt 
in the perilous insecurity of our foreign 
possessions. We saw clearly that de- 
mocratic legislation must throw into 
incompetent hands the management of 
the distant concerns of our great em- 
pire. We felt persuaded that vulgar 
popular notions of unlimited freedom of 
commercial intercourse, would prevail 
against the settled wisdom by which 
our trade with the east had been so long 
regulated, and that the consequence 
would be collision with China. We 
knew that, under democratic govern- 
ment, a starving parsimony, mis- 
called economy, would supersede the 
system of liberal allowances by which 
we had been enabled to call into active 
service a force, upon the efficiency of 
which we might rely against any enemy 
that could be apprehended. And we 
were but too certain that the weakness 
and the folly by which retrenchment 
was thus injudiciously prosecuted at 
the risk of damaging and dilapidating 
our best defence, would not be un- 
attended by the short-sighted rashness 
by which hostilities would be need- 
lessly provoked, which might bring into 
question the invincibility of our arms, 
and compromise the security of our 
Indian empire. 

All happened as we had surmised. 
The sudden throwing open of the 
China trade, soon caused a distur- 
bance of our relations with that vast, 
opulent, and peace-loving empire ; 
which our blundering superintendent, 
Elliot, soon improved, by’ his absurd 


proceeding, into open war. Under 
Lord William Bentick the Indian army 
were put upon reduced allowances, 
and the service was made so poor a 
thing, that no longer were our regi- 
ments recruited from the families of 
substantial farmers in that country, 
who before were but too happy to be 
received into the pay of the com- 
pany, and upon whom, in any emer- 
gency, we might rely; but in their 
stead, a class of men were enrolled, 
their inferiors in every respect, and 
who might be described as the refuse 
of India. And it was when the army 
was thus worsened, and our quarrel 
with the Chinese proceeding to its 
height, that it entered into the wise 
heads of Lord Auckland and Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse—the discreet Lord 
Palmerston, no doubt, affording them 
every encouragement—to send our 
army across the Indus, for the purpose 
of carrying the terrors of war into the 
territory of the semi-civilized Affghans 
—a region of rude and mutually hostile 
tribes, who could only be induced to 
make a common effort, by having pre- 
sented to them a common enemy ; 
and a people with whom, literally, we 
had no proper ground of quarrel, un- 
less that their chief seemed indisposed 
to act with the submission of a vassal 
to our government, and that he claimed 
and exercised the rights of an inde- 
pendent prince in his dealings with 
foreign powers who were reputed as 
our enemies. 

Persia had laid siege to Herat. She 
had already manifested something 
stronger than mere indifference to our 
alliance, by the insults which were 
heaped upon our ambassador at the 
Persian court, and the open favour 
with which the manifest intrigues of 
Russia were regarded. All this, un- 
doubtedly, portended hostility, which 
rendered it desirable that the rulers 
in Affghanistan should be friendly 
rather than adverse. Russia was at 
the same time advancing upon Khiva ; 
and that we should have been sensi- 
tively alive to the double dangers by 
which we were thus menaced, would 
only bespeak a becoming sense of the 
very great responsibility which rested 
upon us. But what should that have 
led us todo? Manifestly, to conduct 
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ourselves in such a way as would dis- 
pose the Affghan people and their 
rulers to take part with us rather than 
with the enemy. It will be seen, pre- 
sently,- how far our conduct tended to 
an effect like that. It will be seen 
whether the measures which we pur- 
sued—in defiance, we believe, of the ad- 
vice of our ablest counsellors—tended 
toalienate or to conciliate that wild and 
reckless people. Because, if the for- 
mer, we were only doubling our diffi- 
culties, and creating a present instead 
of averting a prospective danger. And 
that such was precisely the pass to 
which our Whig rulers had now 
brought matters, must be clear to any 
one who only bestows a calm attention 
upon the course of their eastern policy 
during the period of their administra- 
tion of Indian affairs. 

It is now apparent that the appre- 
hension of either Persian or Russian 
aggression by way of Affghanistan was 
a bugbear. It is also manifest, that 
to meet such aggression by advancing 
into such a country, would be to put 
ourselves into a false position, while it 
shortened the toil, and facilitated the 
enterprise of the enemy. In such a 
country a single defeat would be utter 
ruin. Even with no Russian enemy 
to contend against, through what 

erils, and at what expense have we 
oi able to retrieve the disasters which 
befel our arms from the insurrec- 
tionary hostility of the Affghans them- 
selves? But if a powerful enemy were 
encamped against us, commanded by 
generals by w vhom the hostile population 
might be organized, and skilful to take 
advantage of the geographical pecu- 
liarities of the country, which present 
such countless facilities for defence 
against invaders, nothing short of a 
miracle could prevent our being cut 
off to the last man. Such was the 
wisdom by which the Whigs were 
guided in their first great military en- 
terprise in India. They weakly appre- 
hend invasion from a quarter where 
no such thought is entertained ; and in- 
stead of consolidating their force and 
strengthening their frontier, they send 
away the flower of their troops, (that 
upon which they could alone rely for 
the permanent supremacy of British 
rule,) more than a thousand miles from 
their own resources, where they could 
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only be maintained at an expense by 
which the Indian treasury must be 
drained ; and all this. for the purpose 
of giving the enemy an earlier oppor- 
tunity of attacking us upon advan- 
tageous terms, when any loss on their 
part might be more readily retrieved, 
and any check on our part must prove 
utter ruin. Fortunately, the enemy 
whom their imagination had invested 
with so many terrors, did not make his 
appearance. The miserable Russian 
army which had advanced against 
Khiva, were perishing in detail un- 
der the fury of the elements, when it 
was thought that, flushed with victory, 
they were in full advance upon Canda- 
har. But had the anticipations of our 
Whig rulers proved true, far wiser 
would it have been to leave to the 
enemy the natural difficulties of the 
country west of the Indus; thus draw- 
ing him farther from his ownresources, 
and into a region of sandy deserts and 
barren mountains, incapable of fur- 
nishing the means of subsistence ; 
while we awaited him in our collected 
might upon our own undoubted ter- 
ritory, and chose our own battle- 
ground for the decisive combat, where 
our efforts would not be baffled, or 
our energies dissipated, by the ne- 
cessity for watching the movements of 
a hostile population. 

Let our readers peruse the narra- 
tive of Colonel Dennie, which has been 
given in some of our former numbers,* 
and he will see some of the difficulties 
which attended our march through the 
Bolan Pass, and which could only 
have been surmounted by the gallantry 
and the skill of that meritorious and 
ill-used soldier. Had an active, intelli- 
gent, and popular leader been found, 
by whom the tribes of Moslem might 
be combined in active hostility to those 
whom they would denominate the ac- 
cursed infidel invaders, the detachment 
never could have reached Lord Keane; 
and had that detachment not arrived, 
the attack upon Ghuznee either would 
not have been attempted, or would 
not have succeeded; and had Ghuznee 
not fallen, the advance upon Cabool 
could not have been made, and the 
whole expedition must have proved a 
failure. Then would be seen at once 
the profundity of Whig wisdom, and 
the fruits of Whig enterprise. The 


* See our Numbers for September and October, 1842. 
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first check would, im such a country, 
be but the signal for a universal rising, 
by which our whole army must be 
destroyed. 

As matters did tarn out, we 
were enabled to place our puppet, 
Shah Soojah, upon the throne. Ra- 
ther, indeed, Runjeet Singh, tie old 
Lion of the Punjaub, as he was called, 
was enabled to make his own terms 
with that wretched imbecile, from 
whom he extorted Peshawar, and a 
tract of country to the west of the 
Indus, extending to the Khyber Pass, 
as the price of his aid in overthrowing 
the domination of his formidable and 
popular rival. 

Dost Mahomed would fain have 
devoted himself to the English inter- 
est, if he could but persuade our 
functionaries to make that interest 
compatible with his own. He desired 
to recover the possession which had, in 
a moment of weakness, been wrested 
from him by the Maharajah. But 
that prince was our ally, and we could 
not be aiding or abetting in such a 
roject. He was ready to dismiss the 
Wisden ambassador, and to give up 
any thought of an alliance with Persia, 
provided, only, we would consent to 
aid him in the recovery of those por- 
tions of his territory, without which 
whatever remained of it must be inse- 
eure. But our alliance with the ty- 
rant of Lahore was too close to per- 
mit of our entertaining such a proposi- 
tion fora singlemoment. Accordingly, 
in despair he looked to Persia, which 
we no sooner perceived than his 
deposition was decreed. After a se- 
ries of events, which the reader will 
find detailed with graphical accuracy 
in Colonel’s Dennie’s correspondence, 
this gallant old ruler surrendered 
himself a prisoner of war, and Shah 
Soojah, by the aid of foreign bayonets, 
was enabled to assume the state and 
the dignity of a sovereign prince, and 
to riot in all the luxuries of unaccus- 
tomed dominion, until, in an evil 
hour, the plans of insurrection were 
matured, which brought to a speedy 
termination his life and his kingdom. 

In all this miserable business, the 
want of sound intelligence upon the 
part of our functionaries is clearly 
observable in the over-estimate which 
they formed of the popularity of 
-Shah Soojah. It now appears per- 
fectly evident that he was a creature 
whose estimation was as mean as his 

Vor. XXI.—No. 121. 
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character was despicable. And it is 
also manifest, that, of all the Affghan 
chiefs, Dost Mahomed was the only 
one who possessed either the energy or 
the ability which were necessary in a 
supreme ruler. Runjeet Singh un- 
doubtedly Aad an interest in disturbing 
such a man in the possession of his 
power. He was a great gainer in 
point of territory, and still more in 
position, by the arrangement which 
substituted a weak and an incompetent 
prince for an able and a valorous chief, 
who might have proved a troublesome 
neighbour. But had we been pro- 
perly represented at the court of La- 
hore, the project would have been 
from the first discountenanced by 
which the ambition of the ruler of 
the Punjaub was to be gratified. The 
aggression never would have been at- 
tempted by which Dost Mahomed was 
so provoked, and in retaliation for 
which he threatened that alliance with 
Persia which constituted our excuse 
for the invasion of his kingdom. 

No; a wise British government in 
India would have silenced Runjeet 
Singh by telling him, authoritatively, 
that they could afford him no counte- 
nance in seeking to extend his domi- 
nion to the west of the Indus. This 
he was far too sagacious not to have 
seen as most reasonable; and his ac- 
quiescence, we have no dombt, -would 
have been complete. But the bugbears 
of Russia and of Persia had startled 
us from our propriety. Against this 
imaginary aggression our Whig rulers 
saw no safety except in having 
sovereign of their own choosing at 
Cabool ; and to this infatuation it is 
owing that scarcely less than twenty 
thousand lives have been sacrificed, 
and that disgraces and reverses were 
incurred, which, had they not by our 
late successes been gloriously oblite- 
rated, would have shaken to its base 
our empire in India. 

Let us suppose for a moment that, 
while we were engaged in what may 
be called this our Russian expedition 
in the east, the powers to the east of 
the Indus, upon whose aid, or whose 
forbearance, we entirely relied for our 
safety, had proved unfaithful, what, in 
such a case, must have been the con- 
sequence? We never should have 
reached British India. And upon 
what were we to calculate for a con- 
tinuance of their friendly offices? 
Granting that Runjeet Singh was a 
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faithful ally, he was a very old man, 
whose life was very near to its close ; 
and what his successor might prove, 
or how the advisers of that successor 
might be actuated, were events in the 
womb of time, of which no mortal 
could have any certain knowledge ; 
save, only, that the continuance of 
their friendship could alone be cer- 
tainly calculated upon as long as our 
victorious arms rendered us indepen- 
dent of their assistance. During all 
this time the head of the British lion 
might be said to be in the mouth of the 
tiger. Any one of twenty accidents, 
all of which were more or less pro- 
bable, would have rendered it a mat- 
ter of the greatest difficulty to secure 
the safe return of our troops to British 
India. It was for the Whigs to get 
us into the difficulty; it was for the 
Conservatives, under divine Provi- 
dence, to get us out of it ;—and for 
our happy deliverance from troubles 
and dangers, into which we were so 
rashly plunged, there are few right- 
minded persons amongst us who will not 
feel it a bounden duty to offer grateful 
acknowledgments to Almighty God. 
Our first great reverses would have been 
atemptation to eastern perfidy too great 
to be resisted; and the chances were, 
that in the hour of adverse fortune 
we should have been enveloped by a 
circle of hostility from which, hu- 
manly speaking, all attempts to escape 
would be vain. And this was the 
sition into which we were drawn 
the admirable management of 
those to whom our Whig-radical 
ministers entrusted the administra- 
tion of India! 

Can we, therefore, view our rescue 
from such calamities, and our vindica- 
tion of the honour of the British arms 
by the signal victories lately achieved, 
without special gratitude to that Pro- 
vidence by whom we have been so 
abundantly favoured? Yes: at home 
as well as abroad our affairs had been 

ht into the extreme of peril. At 
home, debt, and embarrassment, and 
8 tion of trade, were co-operating 
with a seditious radicalism in loosen- 
ing all the defences of the monarchy ; 
and abroad, a giddy and unprincipled 
licy was precipitating us rapidly 
into an abyss from which extrication 
would have been hopeless—when that 
change of government took place, by 
which wisdom succeeded to a reckless 
folly in the administration of our 


affairs; and, by a series of cautious 
and well-combined movements, not 
only have our gallant troops been dex- 
terously withdrawn from their false 
eran but the injuries of their gal. 
ant comrades have been avenged, the 
invincibility of British arms has been 
asserted, and an impression of the 
might and the majesty of England has 
been made upon surrounding states, 
which must long cause the supremacy 
of our rule in the east to be respected. 
Only let our conduct now be signa- 
lized by righteousness and justice, and 
no end can be prescribed to the conti- 
nuance of a dominion, which will exist 
not more for the glory of the sove- 
reign than for the happiness of the 
subjects. 

Could it, then, be with any other 
feelings than those of deep and cordial 
pleasure that we read the manifesto of 
Lord Ellenborough, announcing the 
definitive resolution to withdraw our 
troops from Affghanistan, having 
taught the savages to respect British 
power, and that treachery and cruelty, 
such as they were guilty of towards 
our gallant soldiers, who trusted to 
their good faith, will always, in the 
long run, meet with its appropriate 
reward? It is, indeed, a document 
which must produce effects of incal- 
culable importance. It pronounces 
with withering severity upon the folly 
and infatuation in which the hostilities 
commenced ; and it announces, with a 
manly distinctness, the strictly Conser- 
vative principles upon which the go- 
vernment in India shall be in future 
carried on—having due respect to the 
independent rights of others, and de- 
termined to assert our own; while all 
the energies of our functionaries shall 
be directed to the improvement of 
those internal resources, which have 
never yet been properly attended to, 
and in the cultivation of which, more 
than in any extension of territorial do- 
minion, are to be found the advantages 
of our Indian empire. 

And had not the late unhappy ex- 
pedition been resolved on, for the pur- 
pose of seating a despicable puppet 
upon a throne, which nothing but the 
presence of an overwhelming foreign 
force could enable him to maintain, 
these internal resources would, ere 
this, have been developed to an extent 
that might be called surprising. Al- 
ready that great artery of Central and 
Western Asia, the Indus, had been 
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carefully explored, and found navi- 
able to vessels of considerable burden 
for more than eight hundred miles. 
From the sea to Attock, it would have 
been available for the conveyance of 
merchandize of every kind, for the 
purchase of which dealers of almost 
every clime would congregate, and 
from which British manufactures would 
be sure to find their way to the extre- 
mities of the world. 

And yet Lord Palmerston, in the 
flash speech by which he concluded his 
labours during the last session, pre- 
tended that the navigation of the In- 
dus was one of the objects of the war, 
and that our successes in Affghanistan 
were necessary to enable us to avail 
ourselves of its advantages! The fact 
being, that our unjust and impolitic 
invasion of the Affghan territory was 
that alone which opposed an insu- 
perable bar to the completion of the 
commercial arrangements, which were 
all but concluded, when, in our frantic 
folly, we insisted on seating Shah 
Soojah upon the throne of Cabool ;— 
and that in defiance of the loudly- 
expressed reclamations of the ablest of 
the military and political authorities, 
by whose wisdom it would have been 
well if we had been guided. 

But now it is to be hoped no time 
will be lost in resuming and carrying 
into effect the plans which were in 
progress, and which the unhappy de- 
cision of Lord Auckland alone caused 
to be suspended. We must not deny 


to that nobleman the credit of having . 


authorized that careful exploration of 
the Indus, by which its course and its 
sounding are now almost as well ascer- 
tained as those of the Thames. He is 
also entitled to some praise for the 
arrangements by which the security 
and the neutrality of a central posi- 
tion upon the banks of that river were 
to be guaranteed under British protec- 
tion, and where an annual fair, to last 
one month, was to be held, which 
could not fail to stir up a spirit of 
active enterprise throughout the whole 
of the countries bordering on that 
noble river, by which, while a new 
vent was created for British manufac- 
tures. a new bond of connection would 
be discovered between the people of 
different nations, and the peaceful 
pursuits of commerce would suspend, 
or mitigate, if not eradicate, the 


bloody feuds by which they had been 
divided. 

The very friendly relations at pre- 
sent subsisting between our government 
and the ruler of the Punjaub, must 
considerably facilitate any plan which 
may be resolved on for encouraging 
a profitable commerce upon the Indus, 
from which that country would derive 
almost inappreciable advantages, The 
five rivers, which give its name to that 
fertile region, spreading, as they do, 
like a fan through it, might all be 
made available for the conveyance of 
such merchandize as might find a 
market along their banks, in exchange 
for the agricultural produce, which at 
present is comparatively profitless, but 
would then be amine of wealth to its 
possessors. 

Upon this subject the Indian go- 
vernment would do well to hold in 
mind some of the suggestions of the 
late lamented Sir Alexander Burnes: 


‘¢ Grain,” he observes, “‘is an article 
which the fertile banks of the Indus and 
the Punjaub rivers would afford in large 
quantities for export; but the present 
treaties grant no privileges to encourage 
the export of this bulky article beyond 
sea; and they are, consequently, tanta- 
mount to a prohibition, An arrange- 
ment should immediately be entered into 
with all the powers to free grain of 
every description from all but a nomi- 
nal duty. So long as the rate of duties 
prevents a oe being derived from 
grain, none of course will be exported, 
except from one section of the river to 
another, whilst a revised system would 
be productive of advantages alike to 
the community of western India and to 
the proprietors and cultivators of land 
on the Indus and its tributary rivers,”’* 


But above all things it will be ne- 
cessary to preface any measures, such 
as are here advised, by the fullest, the 
clearest, the most candid, and the 
most unequivocal communication to 
all the powers bordering on the Indus, 
of the intentions of our government in 
thus seeking to promote and to facili- 
tate the navigation of that noble river. 
There prevails, Sir Alexander Burnes 
has told us, a lamentable ignorance 
upon this subject amongst the native 
merchants. 


‘**The natives of Scinde,” he observes, 
‘‘in ‘particular, fear to embark capital, 
believing, as they do, that they would 
not be entitled to, or rather could not 





_ * Coal is to be found in abundance on both sides of the Indus, - 
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insure the same protection as a strange 
merchant from India or the Punjaub. 
This impression would be removed by 
having the regulations which are tixed 
upon made public, under the authority of 
the rulers themselves, followed up by 
further personal explanations from the 
agents of the British government. The 
Ameers of Scindeand all the other powers 
are guaranteed bytreaty from - inter- 
ference with their usages regarding in- 
ternal trade; but they are not, on that 
account, at liberty to prevent the mer- 
chants of their country, should they 
wish it, from profiting by the opening 
of the Indus. If this were so, it would 
certainly be an exclusion of the natives 
for the sole benefit of foreigners, This 
is a subject which requires to be clearly 
and fully explained, particularly in 
Scinde.” 


But into the details of such a system 
of commerce as is here contemplated, 
it will be time enough to enter, when 
we have good grounds for believing 
that it will be adopted. The state in 
which we leave Affghanistan will, no 
doubt, for some time to come, be un- 
favourable to the peaceful prosecution 
of such traffic as we have supposed. 
That unruly nation must be settled 
under a ruler capable of conciliating 
their prejudices, and quelling their 
turbulence, before the inhabitants of 
the regions to the west of the Indus 
could securely resort to its banks with 
a view to profit by the trade which 
would be created by its mighty waters. 
And we do confess our strong regrets 
that Dost Mahomed was ever driven 
from the throne. 

The following is Sir Alexander 
Burnes’s description of his reception 
by the Ameer, when he visited him 
in his character of official resident :— 


“On the 2lst of September we were 
admitted to a formal audience by Ameer 
Dost Mohammed Khan, and I then de- 
livered to him my credentials from the 
Governor-general of India. His recep- 
tion of them was all that could be de- 
sired. I informed him that I had brought 
with me, as presents from his Highness, 
some of the rarities of Europe. He 
promptly replied, that we ourselves were 
the rarities which best pleased him. See- 
ing our draftsman, Mr. Gonsalvey, he 
asked of what country he was, and upon 
being told that he was a Portuguese, 
made many inquiries as to the present 

wer and prospects of that nation. 
When he heard that the Portuguese had 
intermarried with Indians, he observed, 
that their spell as Eurepeans was broken, 
and their fall certain.” . . . + + 


**Our visits were soon returned both 
by the Ameer and his brother the Nawab. 
Power frequently spoils men, but with 
Dost Mahomed neither the inercase of 
it, nor his new title of Ameer seems to 
have done him any harm. He seemed 
even more alert and full of intelligence 
than when I last saw him. In reply to 
my inquiries regarding the descent of 
the Affghans from the Jews, he said, 
‘ Why we marry a brother's wife, and 
give a daughter no inheritance ;—are we 
not, therefore, of the children of Israel ?’ 
Speaking afterwards on our English jaw 
ot inheritance, and of a daughter sharing 
with a son, the Ameer observed, that it 
must have originated from the respect paid 
by Christians to the Virgin Mary!” 


Sir Alexander was impressed with 
a profound respect for the character 
of this extraordinary man, but he does 
not seem to have been aware of the pe- 
culiar depth and sagacity of this last 
observation, which we regard as indi- 
cating a mind of very superior order 
indeed. There can hardly be any 
doubt that the degradation of the fe- 
male sex had its origin in the tradition 
of the fall of man; and as little, that 
the restoration of woman to her proper 
place, or her temporal redemption, as 
it may be called, dates its origin from 
the birth of the Saviour. 

This person is at this moment a state 
prisoner in India. Committed as we 
have been by Whig-radical folly to 
the family of Shah Soojah, we could 
not countenance this injured man in 
any attempt to recover his lost autho- 
rity; at least until the present occu- 
pant of the throne of Cabool finds his 
position so uncomfortable that he can 
continue there with safety no longer. 
Should he be willing voluntarily to re- 
turn to the company’s territory, and be- 
come its pensioner, in our humble judg- 
ment Dost Mahomed should be immedi- 
ately enlarged, and suffered to resume 
his old authority over the Affzhans. 
We believe he is the only living man 
by whom they could be governed well. 
Let Ackbar Khan take his place ;— 
and his son, his favourite son, as our 
hostage, would secure his good beha- 
viour more effectually than any treaties 
into which he could be induced to en- 
ter. He has now a full knowledge of 
British integrity and British power. 
He knows full well both what he might 
hope for, in case he continued a friend, 
and what he might fear in case he 
proved an enemy. It is our belief 
that with him, in his present position, 
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terms might be made, by which the 
differences between him and the ruler 
of the Punjaub would be reconciled, 
and the whole of Western Asia com- 
bined into a system of active and cor- 
dial co-operation for the facilitating 
of those commercial arrangements, 
upon the successful accomplishment of 
which, more than upon any other con- 
ceivable project, depends the civili- 
zation and the prosperity of Central 
Asia. 

But we must not forget; that if 
there are Affghans abroad in the pu- 
nishment of whose barbarous treachery 
we have reason to exult, there ure 
Affishans at home, for whose distresses 
at the mischances of their defeated 
kindred, as they may well be called, 
we are bound, in common humanity, 
to feel a due commiseration. Alas! 
alas! our Irish Affyhans are, indeed, 
in a miserable plight. England, which 
they had hoped was engaged in a dis- 
astrous war, has triumphed. Those 
opportunities of throwing off her ac- 
eursel dominion which they hoped 
would have arisen from the results of 
suc! a war, have passed away ; and in- 
stead of being crippled or exhausted, 
she rises invigorated from the contest. 
Is it any wonder that a howl of dismay 
should be heard from their ranks, and 
that language such as the following 
should appear in the newly-created 
journal, which has been established to 
give emphatical expression to the sen- 
timents of the late Lord Mayor and 
the repealing priests, whose hatred of 
England has never been disguised, ex- 
cept alone to those whowere wilfully 
blind to their machinations. 


“ Alas, and woe, and mourning.— 
Tyranny has conquered—erime has tri- 
umphed. The patriot and the true are 
vanquished or dead. ‘The blood of the 
brave is upon the hill sides of Affghan- 
istan: and the treacherous and cruel, 
the bloody and rapacious, the faithless 
and the ravisher, sit triumphant in the 
palaces of the nations, and sing hymns 
of hell over burnt homes, over levelled 
vineyards and forests, over ruined wo- 
men and murdered men. Spirit of 
liberty, thou who issued wild and des- 
perate from the reeking pass of Ther- 
mopyla,—thou who ledest. Athens from 
its home to escape the tyrant, and didst 
traverse the desert with the faithful 
ehildren of Israel; thou who didst bind 
up the bleeding wounds of Germany, and 
a went forth with the Hollander 


gad the Circassian to conquer or die 
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upon ‘the morass and the mountain; 
thou who hast bid Poland hope, and 
hast sustained the soul of Ireland for 
centuries of sorrow! Oh, in pity give 
thy balm to our suffering brethren in 
Asia; let thy light so shine upon them, 
that even amidst the eclipse of defeat 
they may be enabled to walk upright in 
thy ways, faithful to death and victory, 
(for the grave has no fetters,) if it be 
the will of the supreme—yet till that 
last hour, striving, writhing, hoping !” 


Yes ; most truly has it been said by 
our great poet, 


“Tis the bright day that doth bring 
forth the adder.” 


The sudden and-unhoped-for blaze 
of England's victories in the East, has 
startled into an unwary manifestation 
of its hidden virulence that latent trea- 
son against our Protestant state, which 
is engrained in the hearts of a servilely 
popish population. The circulation 
of Mr. O’Connell’s paper, (which is, 
however, read by twenty for every one 
by whom it is purchased,) will enable 
any one to understand to how vast a 
number the sentiments above quoted 
must be acceptable, and how thoroughly 
they must be in accordance with the 
feelings and the wishes of the Romish 
priests. These are the great agents 
for the collection of “ the rent,” the 
promoters of associations for the ac- 
complishment of repeal, the organizers 
of a seditious agitation, by which the 
government may be alarmed, the gen- 
try intimidated, and the clergy plun- 
dered ; and without their active pa- 
tronage, vain would be the attempt to 
establish a weekly paper, such as that 
which has been lately announced in 
the prospectus of “ The Nation,” and 
in one of the earliest numbers of which 
the foregoing extract hasappeared. We 
conclude, therefore, that it was written 
with a perfect conviction that it was 
by no means calculated to offend the 
patrons of the new journal, by any 
excess of anti-Anglican feeling into 
which it was betrayed; and that their 
displeasure would be sooner and more 
unsparingly incurred by any exultation 
at the successes of our arms, than by the 
open expression of a demoniac regret 
that our gallant troops were not worsted 
in the conflict, and trodden to the 
earth under the feet of savage and 
merciless enemies. 


Yes; such is the spirit of popery. 
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Such is, emphatically, popery in Ire- 
Jand. Had defeat attended our efforts 
in the field, and had our noble and 
honourable women still continued in 
hopeless captivity, the Irish Affghans 
would have been well pleased. The 
corporators who refused to pass a vote 
of thanks to Sale and Nott, and their 
gallant companions in arms, would 
have regarded with chuckling com- 
placency events by which British au- 
thority would be lessened and British 
pride humbled. As matters have 
turned out, what is felt by the loyal 
as a source of gratulation, is regarded 
by them as a cause of woe. Once 
more our arms have triumphed. Once 
more we have escaped from the blun- 
ders of the Whigs, and baffled the 
malice of the enemy. And one dismal 
howl of lamentation is raised by the 
O'Connell press, and the partizans of 
repeal, which includes nine-tenths of 
the popish priesthood in Ireland. Can 
the animus of that body towards the 
British government be any longer mis- 
understood? Can any one be now 
deceived as to the policy, as far as 
they are concerned, of the game of 
what is called conciliation? Mistake 
us not, reader. We have no desire 
for any other course of policy than 
that which is based upon equal justice. 
We desire that the law should regard 
all complexions and denominations of 
Christians alike; that equal favour 
should be extended to all, in every 
thing that relates td their civil rights. 
The conciliation which we deprecate 
is, that which would sacrifice the feel- 
ings and the interests of the loyal and 
the good, to the passions and the pre- 
judices of the sympathizers with the 
Affghans in Ireland. No, with such 
we have no sympathy. To us their 
offence is rank, It taints the very 
atmosphere they breathe. To mourn 
over the victories of our troops! To 
exult in the anticipation of their disas- 
ters! To revel with fiendish joy at the 
thought of their dry bones bleaching 
in the sterile plains of Western India, 
while their treacherous enemies are 
indulging in a savage triumph! All 
thisindicates a rooted hatred of England 
which no conciliation can remove. We 
are now writing at the close of the 
year 1842. Is not the reader reminded 
by what has been already quoted of 
the tragical occurrences of 1641? Is 
not the spirit.the same? Is not the 
fiendish’ malignity the same? Is not 


the baleful bigotry which withers and 
consumes every gentle and generous 
affection of the human ‘heart, the 
same? And shall we not rejoice, with 
a Christian’s and a patriot’s joy, that 
no terrible reverses have happened to 
our arms abroad, which might expose 
us again to their “ tender mercies ?” 
But further woe has been the lot 
of the repealers. In China, also, we 
have triumphed. Woe! woe! woe! 
How shall they ever raise their heads 
again? There is a terrific sublimity 
in the language which Milton puts in- 
to the mouth of the arch fiend, when 
he pronounces a curse upon the sun. 
But there is something ludicrous as 
well as melancholy in the angry 
writhings and contortions of the re- 
pealers, when their eyes are offended 
by the bright beams of England's 
glory. A dog baying the moon is 
respectable and pathetic in compari- 
son; for there is no malice in the 
poor animal’s ululations. But let 
us not, for one moment, be thought to 
confound the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in general, with that portion 
of it which is its opprobrium. Well 
we know the worth and the loyalty 
which are to be found amongst the 
better educated classes of the Romish 
persuasion ; and satisfied we are that 
they entertain towards that section 
by whom their body is disgraced sen- 
timents of disgust and abhorence si- 
milar to our own. We only hope that 
every day this will be more and more 
apparent ; that they will see the neces- 
sity of separating themselves from all 
connection from a band of traitors, 
by whom, should the evil day of their 
ascendancy arrive, they would be re- 
spected as little as ourselves ; and that 
they will identify themselves more and 
more with the advocates of social 
order, by whose strenuous efforts alone 
such miscreants as we have here de- 
nounced and exposed, can be prevented 
from rioting in the calamities of Ire- 
land. Let the Irish Affyhans only 
accomplish repeal, and the spirit of 
the new corporation, which refused a 
vote of thanks to Sale and Nott, abun- 
dantly manifests what the animus of 
the new parliament would be, to whose 
generous protection we should be en- 
trusted. Then, indeed, we should all 
of us feel the terrible reality of the 
threat contained in the words of which 
we have heard so much of late, that 


« England's extremity is Lreland’s op 
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portunity.” The first embarrass- 
ments of Great Britain, of which they 
could take due advantage, would cause 
our patriots to throw off what they 
call “ her yoke ;” and a spirit of fierce 
and immitigable bigotry would pre- 
vail, by which reprisals would be made 
— our Protestant proprietary, for 
whose broad lands there would be no 
want of eager claimants, and who 
would suffer, both in their persons and 
their properties, the miseries of which 
some foretaste was afforded in the pro- 
scriptions and the confiscations of 
the second James, the worst conse- 
quences of which were, by our glorious 
deliverer, William, so providentially 
averted. 
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“Shall we not then repeat, that we 
are grateful to Providence for the suc- 
cesses of our arms ; thatour best thanks 
are due to the gallant men by whose 
instrumentality these so signal sues 
cesses have been achieved ; and that we 
have no little reason to feeb additional 
gratification at a manifestation of trea- 
sonable malignity which, by many 
amongst us, was not suspected before ? | 
and without the exposure of which we 
should not know the extent of our 
deliverance, or the depth of that gra- 
titude which we owe to the Supreme 
Ruler for protecting us against its ma- 
chinations ?* 

And now may we not congratulate 
ourselves upon prospects of peace, of 


*In Tipperary, the winter campaign of the Irish Affghans has already commenced. 
Two respectable gentlemen have been savagely murdered. This is exactly as any 
wise government must have anticipated, from the system of seditious excitement 
which has been in operation in that unhappy county during the whole of the summer 
and autumn which fave just expired ; ond we regret to perceive that so powerful 
and so truly respectable a paper as ‘‘ The Times,” in commenting upon these 
atrocities, writes so as to convey an impression that the landlords in that bao 
are in fault, and that if they respected their duties as much as their rights, suc 
awful crimes would be less frequent, This, we must say, is ill-advised; and is 
nothing more or less than a repetition, in a somewhat less offensive form, of the 
heartless impertinence of the late under-secretary, Mr. Drummond, which was de- 
servedly considered as a most insulting and profligate apology for the system of 
erime by which the country was disturbed, and life and tee | rendered insecure, 
and upon which ‘* The Times” of that day bestowed memorable and most merited 
castigation. It was, in fact, a new edition of ‘* Killing no Murder,” Now, we are 
far from denying that landlords may be tyrants; and that a system of proscription 
and persecution may he carried on, which, although it could not justify, would 
account for much that is most deplorably reprehensible in the conduct of the pea- 
santry. But this we dosay, either ‘The Times” has gone too far in insinuating 
such a charge; or it has not gone far enough. If there be good grounds for it, that 
powerful journal should never rest until the monster landlords were detected and 
exposed, and until measures were taken by the legislature to protect the poor 
people from their oppression. If there be no ground for it, (and we assert, as a 
matter of fact, that there is no ground for it in the sweeping manner in which it 
has been made,) then, we say, the editor of that great journal has been guilty of a 
grave offence, in thus making his columns suggestive of apologies for murder. As 
to any intermediate course, which would merely ‘ hint a fault and hesitate” an 
accusation of cruelty such as must naturally provoke a vindictive retaliation, it 
would be utterly unworthy such a journal as ‘‘ The Times.” ‘The madman 
scattereth firebrands, and saith, ‘Am I not in sport?’” It would be worse than 
madness, it would be deliberate wickedness, to hazard, without very sufficient 
grounds, so very serious a charge against a body of men who are standing daily in 
peril of their lives, and whose miscreant assailants well know, that by how much the 
more they are deprived of sympathy, by so much the more they are exposed to ven- 
geance. We know Tipperaryjand its landlords well; and we do not say that there is 
not an individual case in which severity may be practised in the exaction of exorbi- 
tant rent ; but this we do say, and fearlessly say, that, as a body, the proprietors of 
land in that county need not shrink from a comparison with any proprietary in the., 
empire. It is too bad, therefore, that a great organ of public opinion should be em- 
ployed in telling the world, that for the perils to which they are exposed they ma 
thank themselves, and that the outrageous violence by which they are assailed is 
nothing more than the natural reaction which their own conduct is calulated to 
prodece, “the wild justice of revenge,” which we may indeed lament, but can 

ardly be surprised at, considering the wrongs and the injuries of those by whom 
it is exacted. ; 

But “The Times” cannot understand how these atrocities are to be otherwise 
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prosperity, and of glory, such as never In such circumstances, amongst the - 


opened upon us us a nation before. ancient Romans, the temple of Janus 
We arenow at peace with all theworld. would be closed, It is to be hoped 
accounted for, seeing that Roman Catholic as weil as Protestant gentlemen are 
their victims. Is it not reasonable to think, that the gentlemen of any denomination 
must be obyoxious to the members of the Ribbon conspiracy, respecting which 
quite enough has already appeared in the columns of ‘* The Times” to justify the 
belief that it is most extensive and most atrecious, although its depths have by no 
means yet been fathomed, or its secret movers brought to light? The Roman 
Catholic gentleman, or he who is nominally such, is generally careless in the profes- 
sion of his religion, and is seldom so assiduous in his attention to the priest as to 
establish any claim to the particular good will of that important personage, from 
whom a word spoken in Raste or in warmth may operate as his death-warrant. 
We know the pernicious industry with which these clerical agitators have 
been employed during last summer, and the manner in which their altars have been 
desecrated by harangues more worthy of a Jacobin club, than of a house set apart 
professedly for divine worship. We know the manner in which the local press of 
that county has been leavened by these same agitators, and the envenomed rancour 
with which the landlords and the constabulary have been assailed, and marked out 
for vengeance; and we deliberately repeat Lord Glengall’s observation, when the 
magistrates met the other day in consequence of the murder of Mr. Scully, that so 
far from being surprised at what has occurred, we are only surprised that such 
incentives to bloodshed have not been still more terribly answered. The following 
we extract from O'Connell's paper, ‘‘ The Nation,” and it is but the echo of what 
may be found in almost every publication which circulates amongst the peasantry 
in Tipperary, and which is, no doubt, read for them by ‘the national school 
master,” when they are unable to read it for themselves .— 


** CAPTAIN ROCK’S ADDRESS, 
** Arrn—' Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ 


** Boys, who in the tithe-war bled, 
Till Knocktopher’s Peelers fled, 
And the parson shook with dread.’ 

At your victory ! 
Shall the landlord's locust power 
All your labour's fruits devour, 
While beneath his yoke you cower, 
Sunk in misery ? 
No !—let each rack-renting knave 
Think on many a despot’s grave, 
If he longer would enslave 
Better men than he! 


Though his sword the landlord draws, 
Vain are Saxon steel or laws, 
To uphold oppression’s cause, 

If ye will be free ! 


By your wives when winter reigns, 
From your heartless lord's domains 
Turned adrift in child-birth’s pains, 

Oh! if men ye be, 


Swear to teach the poor man’s foe, 
That his rent must soon be low, 
Or the land can never know 

Peace and liberty 


We might multiply extracts such as the above, until our pages could no longer 
contain them ; ok under the influence of such stimulants, can any one be sur- 
prised that violence and murder should be the order of the day? The truth is, 
that throughout a great part of Ireland popery has ceased to be a religion, and has 
become a system of seditious agitation, just retaining so much of the external form, 
and availing itself of so many of the sanctions of a Christian creed, as may give a 
more tremendous efficacy to its death-dealing denunciations. 

Protestant gentlemen, to whom the services of our scriptural church are familiar, 
cannot but understand the blighting effects which must follow from the want of 
stch services, and where the people have nothing better, as a substitute, than a 
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that we will not less emphatically mani- 
fest our sense of the divine mercy and 
goodness, in bringing us unscathed 
out of our recent troubles; and that 
a public thanksgiving will be duly au- 
thorized in which our acknowledg- 
ments may be made to Almighty God 
for these so signal mercies. 

That our ground of quarrel with 
the Chinese was not such as should 
satisfy reasonable and conscientious 
minds, has, we believe, been very ge- 
nerally felt, and we hesitated not, on 
a former occasion, to declare that we 
were ourselves under that persuasion. 
By the bungling incapacity of our 
Whig rulers we were involved in a 
series of angry disputes with the 
Chinese authorities, by whom the 
trade in opium was interdicted, and 
who sought to enfurce their interdict 
after a fashion of their own. There 
can be no doubt whatever that our 
smuggling merchants persevered in the 
forbidden traffic, long after an autho- 
ritative denouncement of it had been 
officially promulgated, which ought, in 
all propriety to have been treated with 
respect. Under the old system of 
trade, as in operation during the mono- 
poly of theEast India Company,due pro- 
vision would have been made against 
any infraction of subsisting regulations. 
But under the new system of free trade, 
there was no power in the superinten- 
dent to exercise any effective con- 
trol over the conduct of individuals, 
who were all too intent upon private 
gain to be much concerned for the 
public safety. Accordingly the work 
of smuggling went perseveringly on. 
The Canton river was crowded with 
vessels which only awaited their op- 
portunity to land their pernicious drug 


ceremonial administered in an unknown tongue. 
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upon the Chinese shores; until the. 
extreme measure was resolved on, of, 
surrounding the building in which 
our residents resided, and compelling 
them, under a threat of starvation, or. 
even some more ignominious death, to 
deliver up all the opium of which they, 
were the proprietors in the river, and 
to pledge themselves against persever- 
ing in atraffic which had so deserv- 
edly incurred his celestial majesty’s 
high displeasure. 

It is then, we think, demonstratively 
clear, that had a prudent and provident 
government directed our councils, the 
opium disputes would either never have 
occurred, or have been easily settled 
without proceeding to open war. 

Undoubtedly what now occurred 
rendered a vindication of our out- 
raged merchants, criminal though they 
may have been, a matter of state ne- 
cessity. No nation should submit to 
such an insult without redress, because 
no nation could submit to such an in- 
sult with safety. It was, therefore, 
indispensably necessary that the Em- 
peror of China should be made to feel 
that we were possessed of a power of 
self-vindication ; and, accordingly an 
armament was despatched by which 
it was hoped an impression would have 
been made, such as must speedily 
bring his celestial majesty to reason, 
and compel such an acknowledgment 
of the injuries which we had sustained, 
as might compensate the individual 
sufferers, and satisfy the national ho- 
nour. But although the Whigs have 
shown themselves dexterous enough in 
getting into a quarrel, they were not 
so dexterous in getting out of it. The 
war, if such it may be called, as pro- 
secuted by them, consisted in a paltry 


It would readily be understood as 


a very deplorable state of things, if no divine service were administered at all; and 
nothing more would be deemed necessary to account for almost any degree of fero- 
cious depravity, which, under such circumstances, might prevail. Will any intelli- 
gent reader tell us what the diffcrence is in those cases where the service is 
performed in a language which cannot be understood, and where the pure light of 
the divine word is never suffered to be seen or felt, except as shaded or chequered 
— darkening shadows, which pervert, where they cannot eclipse, the Gospel ? 

is it is which peoples society with monsters: this it is which has turned 
Tipperary into a jungle of wild beasts in human form; and this it is which, if the 
circumstances of the two portions of the island were reversed, and the popery of 
the south could change places with the. Protestantism of the north, ar reverse 
their actual condition, and render the latter savage and ferocious, while the former 
would assume an unwonted character of tranquillity and obedience. But when 
will these plain truths be practically understood by our rulers? Or when will the 
cease to say to those by whom it would fain be impressed upon them, “ Ah, Lord, 
do they not speak unto us parables ?” 
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nibbling at the extremities, instead of 
striking boldly at the heart of the em- 
pire. The only creditable measure 
which was undertaken, that of the 
siege of Canton, was frustrated at the 
very moment when it was on the point 
of being successful, by Mr. Superin- 
tendent Elliott, superseding the mili- 
tary authorities, and consenting to spare 
the city for a ransom. This is, we 
believe, the first instance in British his- 
tory in which our army have appeared 
in the character of buccaneers. Well! 
no proper impression was made upon 
the Chinese. Two miserable years 
passed away, and the war seemed no 
nearer to its close than it was at the 
beginning. Our time, and our means, 
and our patience were being consumed 
in dribbling and driftless hostilities, in 
which frightful massacre was produc- 
tive of no results; when providentially 
achange of government took place, 
by which the conduct of the war was 
transferred to other hands, and it was 
thenceforth carried on with a spirit 
of enterprise and vigour which has 
brought it, as we have seen, to a suc- 
cessful termination. 

Under the Whigs, neither were the 
objects aimed at of vital importance, 
nor were the means provided ade- 
quate to hostilities upon a large scale, 
and such as it was indispensable we 
should adopt, if we hoped to make 
any serious impression upon the 
Chinese empire. Under the Conser- 
vative government, both these defects 
wereremedied. The scene of hostili- 
ties was proposed to be changed, the 
great river Yang-tse-Kiang, and the 
great cities upon its banks, being now 
our principal objects; and the force, 
both by land and sea was considerably 
more than doubled, and that at the 
very time when the massacre in Aff- 
ghanistan might well have given to 
our preparations a pause, until we 
learned what its effect would be upon 
our security in the rest of India. 
But at that trying moment the prime 
minister was not wanting to the 
interest of England or to his own 
fame. The Chinese armament was 
augmented. It floated in grandeur 
upon the majestic waters which flow 
by the walls of the principal cities 
in China. Demonstration after de- 
monstration was made, which proved 
but two clearly that the troops of his 
telestial majesty could not meet us in 
mortal combat. Victory after victory 
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was won, town after town was taken. 
And when, at length, we were about 
to storm the city of Nankin, a flag of 
truce was sent forward which caused 
a suspension of hostilities, and the 
terms of a peace, which we were in a 
condition to dictate, were very soon 
agreed upon, to which his celestial 
majesty has signified his assent, and 
which will, we have every reason to 
believe, be duly observed. 

It is, we confess, a relief to our feel- 
ings that this miserable war is at an 
end. The butchery of a helpless and 
feeble-minded race, however it may 
have been justified by a dire necessity, 
could not have been other than most 
painful to the feelings of a brave and 
a Christian people. Never, we de- 
voutly pray, may it be our lot to hear 
of such again. But our readers would 
be very much mistaken if they sup- 
posed that all the hostility which we 
experienced in that country was of the 
despicable character that it has been 
represented. Wherever we met the 
Tartar troops, they fought like brave 
and skilful wariors, who only required 
a knowlege of the art of war, as we 
understand it, to make a powerful 
defence against any invaders, Sir 
Hugh Gough has had a far more dif- 
ficult task to perform than any for 
which the public here have given him 
credit. He has had to conduct all 
his operations, in the total absence of 
all that intelligence which, upon any 
other theatre of warfare, must be sure 
to be found. And while he could only 
depend upon his own personal observa- 
tion, or that of his immediate staff, for 
the arrangements which he might deem 
it prudent to adopt, we are, we be- 
lieve, strictly within the limits of truth 
when we say, that most of his recon- 
noisances were made on foot, and with- 
out being able to take a survey of the 
country on horse-back. His, there- 
fore, has been a most anxious and dif- 
ficult part. And having performed 
his duty to the satisfaction of his so- 
vereign and his country, we do con- 
fess our disappointment that the mea- 
gre honor of a baronetcy is to be his 
only reward. 

Some of the private letters which- 
we have seen represent the troops 
as suffering from the heat of the wea- 
ther, and from cholera, and also as 
labouring under an insufficiency of 
proper animal food. They were living 
for some time upon old goats ; all the 
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animals of a better description being 
driven, by John Chinaman, at their 
approach, “over the hills and far 
away.” One black regiment is said to 
have behaved very ill indeed, being 
brought with the greatest difficulty 
into action, although, when the fight 
was over, they were always the fore- 
most in plunder. 

Another gives a lamentable account 
of the consternation and the sufferings 
of the wretched Chinese: the women 
of rank rushing in crowds to escape 
through the gates into the open coun- 
try, ; their small feet scarcely sufficing 
to take them over any obstacle: some 
with children in their arms, who had 
never before known what it was to en- 
counter the inclemency of the elements; 
and rushing wildly they knew not 
whither. All they knew was, that 
certain death awaited them if they re- 
mained behind. For the Tartar chiefs, 
in sullen desperation, feeling their 
overthrow complete, were, on all sides, 
immolating their wives and children, 
and rushing upon self-destruction ! 
Alas! alas! such are the calamities of 
war! How deeply, then, should we 
rejoice that it is over! And how 
sedulously should we address ourselves 
to the task of obliterating from the 
minds of this unhappy people the re- 
membrance of the miseries which we 
have caused them, and of laying such a 
foundation for mutual confidence and 
esteem, that henceforth we may only 
be known to each other by an inter- 
change of reciprocal advantages. 

By a comparison of the best autho- 
rities, the gross revenue of China may 
be estimated at about fifty-six millions 
sterling annually. Of this, from eleven 
to thirteen millions finds its way to 
Pekin; the difference remaining in 
the provinces, to meet the expenses of 
their internal administration. 

The entire extent of cultivated land 
is estimated at five hundred and ninety- 
six millions of English acres; and of 
these by far the greatest portion is in 
the hands of the people, and subdi- 
vided into little plots of one or two 
acres, which are generally cultivated 
by the personal labour of the oecu- 
pants, not, indeed, with all the skill 
which in England or Scotland may be 
seen, but with an exact and scrupulous 
husbandry, unknown even there, or in 
hny other part of Europe. 

The standing army, or what is called 
such, is chiefly composed of individuals 
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of’ the Tartar race, who have lands 
allotted to them, which they hold by 
a species of feudal tenure, and for 
which they are bound to render mili- 
tary service. They amount to between 
seven and eight hundred thousand 
men, who, if their discipline was equal 
to their valour, would be found very 
formidable assailants. 

And here it is our decided persua- 
sion that that trade in opium, which 
has caused all these troubles, should 
cease. It was right, perhaps, that no 
stipulation respecting it should have 
been permitted to find its way into the 
late treaty ; but not the less should it 
be our-endeavour to meet the wishes 
of the Chinese government upon that 
subject, and to show them that what 
we would not do upon compulsion, we 
were yet ready to do of our own free 
will, and in obedience to the dictates 
of morality and justice. It is impossi- 
ble that such conduct on our part 
should not produce a powerful effect 
upon sucha people. It would show 
them that when all terrors of human 
violence were set at naught, there was 
a Power to which we held ourselves 
amenable ; and it could not but power- 
fully aid us in the inculcation of those 
moral lessons which we are, it is to be 
hoped, destined to teach them, to see 
that we ourselves are not unmindful 
of the divine instruction which they 
convey. 

It is quite impossible to regard our 
country as occupying the commanding 
position which it has at present ob- 
tained, without feeling that there are 
high moral and religious purposes to 
be answered by its pre-eminence and 
its exaltation. For the first time, im 
the history of the world, from three to 
four hundred millions of human beings 
who have hitherto been a world to 
themselves, and livedinas great a seclus 
sion from the rest of mankind as if they 
occupied another planet, are brought 
into contact and alliance with an 
European power, peculiarly calculated 
from its position and influence, to 
impart to them the saving truths 
of the gospel. A wise government, 
upon whom such a responsibility de« 
volves, should deeply ponder how this 
may best be done. Never did an oc 
easion arise upon which a British mi- 
nistry had more need of anxious and 
prayerful meditation. It would an- 
swer 10 good purpose to let loose x 
flight of -heady missionaries, whose 
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knowledge’ might bear no proportion 
to their confidence, and whose zeal 
might infinitely exceed their discretion. 
If the blessed work of evangelization 
should meet in that country with any 
serious obstruction, we confidently pre- 
dict that it will arise from the con- 
tentious jarrings of mutually hostile 
zealots, by whose bickerings the cause 
of the gospel will be scandalized. Far 
different must be the course which 
may be attended by any solid or per- 
manent advantage. 

The peculiarities of that country, in 
amoral and religious point of view, 
are, a semi-scepticism or rationalism 
on the part of the learned, and on the 
part of the vulgar, a childish and 
groveling superstition. But this im- 
portant distinction is to be observed, 
that their priests, or Bonzes, possess no 
rank or property, asin the other eastern 
countries, and are entirely dependent 
upon the alms of the people for their 
subsistence. They are, in fact, a spe- 
cies of begging friars; and their 
resemblance, both in dress and cere- 
monies, to that class of the Roman 
Catholic clergy is so great, that at a 
short distance the one might be mistaken 
for the other. The people, however, 
are curious and inquisitive respecting 
the arts, and the belief and the cus- 
toms of strangers; and would, we 
believe, more readily admit the ap- 
proaches of judicious and intelligent 
missionaries than any other of the na- 
tions of the east. The principal difficulty 
would consist in overcoming the inve- 
terate aversion which is entertained by 
the chief mandarins to novelties ofany 
description in religion or government ; 
and by whom hitherto all such incul- 
cation of new notions as might lead to 
the subversion of ancient usages, have, 
with a stern and vindictive jealousy, 
been proscribed. 

But not the less do we conceive it 
to be the duty of a Christian govern- 
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ment, brought as we have been, for 
the first time, into such close contact 
with this ancient and most peculiar 
people, to labour with earnestness for 
their conversion to the true faith. The 
influence to which we have already 
alluded as imposing a check upon the 
free circulation of new opinions, is one 
which, under different circumstances, 
may be made to operate for our ad- 
vantage. If we can only succeed in ex. 
citing their respect for our attainments 
in the physical sciences, and establish- 
ing our superiority to themselves, a 
very great barrier will be removed to 
the communication of that better know- 
ledge which may profit them both in 
time and eternity. It was thus that the 
Jesuits succeeded in establishing that 
influence which at one time proceeded 
to an extent that enabled them to send 
their missionaries through almost every 
part of this extensive empire. They 
taught their philosophers to rectify the 
calendar, and we owe to them some of 
the best maps by which the interior of 
this country is laid down. Under 
their auspices, Christianity such as 
as they teach, became very extensively 
diffused, until the jealousy of the or- 
ders to whom we before alluded was 
aroused, when proscription and perse- 
cution ensued, by which the further 
spread of Gospel teaching was effectu- 
ally prevented. 

There still, however, exists in the 
country a remnant who profess the 
Christian faith, albeit in an adulterated 
form, in which it may be doubtful whe- 
ther Christianity approaches nearer to 
heathenism, or heathenism to Chris- 
tianity. A beginning, at all events, 
has been made, which may be improved 
upon by the more scripturally-instruc- 
ted disciples of a better system. . In the 
year 1810, the following statement was 
made to Sir George Staunton by the 
Rev. J. B. Marchini, “of the actual 
condition of the converts in China.” 
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That the Jesuits will again endea- 
your to regain their ground in that 
empire, and nothing be left by them 
undone to secure the accomplish- 
ment of so darling an object, it would 
argue a criminal ignorance of their 
history and their character to doubt. 
The frauds which they have already 
practised upon the good people of China, 
(and which have been detected and 
exposed with so much consummate 
ability, by Dr. Wall in his learned and 
ingenious work on the ancient ortho- 
graphy of the Jews,) are amongst the 
most singular and dexterous of their 
devices, in which the end has been 
always held to justify the means, for 
upholding the cause of truth by the aid 
of delusion. Their falsification of an- 
cient Chinese records was admirably 
calculated to give an air of hoar anti- 
quity to the system of which they were 
the advocates. The oracles were thus, 
as it were, made to give lying responses 
in favour of the Christian revela- 
tion; and even the papal authority was 
thus made to seem so venerable, that 
Doctor Wiseman has not hesitated to 
avail himself of an evidence in its 
favour which was so sufficient and so 
unsuspicious, that, in the judgment of 
that worthy Romanist, it could not be 
resisted. Alas! for the doctor's anti- 
quarian reputation, Doctor Wall has 
cruelly demolished the foundation on 
which it was built ; and shown instead, 
an amount of persevering, systematic, 
and unscrupulous fraud, such as the 
father of lies could alone have sug- 
gested. But even this exposure will 
not deter from similar attempts at the 
present day, if any hope might be 
thereby afforded of accomplishing simi- 
lar objects. The creatures, we may 
be very sure, “ will be at their dirty 
work again.” 

Nor have Protestant missionaries 
been altogether idle. In 1807, Mr. 
Morisson was sent out by the London 
Missionary Society, and devoted him- 
self to the work upon which he had 
set his heart with a wise and untiring 
perseverance that was not long unre- 
warded. He first made himself com- 

lete master of the language; then 
imparted oral instruction in the truths 
of Christianity to such as could be 
induced to receive it; afterwards he 
proceeded to translate the Holy Scrip- 
‘tures of the New Testament into the 
Chinese language, and to compile, for 
the use of Devepetn students, a 
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Chinese and English dictionary, by 
which all future missionaries must be 
greatly aided. Hethen conceived the 
noble project ,of a college, in which 
the English might learn whatever was 
curious or valuable in the literature of 
China, and the Chinese whatever was 
most worthy of attention in the science 
and the learning of Europe. In 1818, 
the foundation stone of this college 
was laid at Malacca, and notwith- 
standing the difficulties through which 
it has had to struggle, its limited 
means, and the short time during 
which it has been in operation, its 
usefulness has been sufficiently proved 
to render it very desirable that its 
advantages should be extended. 

We can now come into closer con- 
tact with the whole of the Chinese 
empire, and with a certainty that our 
laws, our literature, our philosophy, 
and our religion, will be regarded by 
its learned men with a respect and an 
interest of which they never deemed 
them worthy before. Is it not im- 
portant that we should take advan- 
tage of our new facilities to present 
to them our attainments as an intellec- 
tual nation, in an aspect which may 
draw their special notice, and compel 
the acknowledgment of our vast su- 
periority to themselves? We have no 
doubt whatever that the respect thus 
inspired would lead to an attentive 
consideration of the foundations upon 
which we rest the truth of our divine 
religion, which could have but one 
result, namely, that they were infinitely 
stronger than any which could be pre- 
tended in favour of their own. We 
look not, of course, to any sudden in- 
flux of moral or religious light. In 
such acountry, prejudice and habit 
must long oppose an obstinate resis- 
tance to the knowlege by which in- 
veterate error would be detected and 
removed. But by establishing a re- 
spect for our intellectual] pre-eminence, 
we would best insure a respectful at- 
tention to the records of inspiration, 
a faithful reception of which is sure 
to lead to that godliness that is pro- 
fitable for all things, and which has 
the promise of the life that now is 
as well as of that which is to come. 

Nor is there, in the habitable globe, 
a country in which impressions once 
made upon the learned are so easily 
stamped upon the people. The whole 
empire may be said to be one vast 
school, in which the people are com- 
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pelled to pass through a certain pre- 
scribed course of learning, according 
to their proficiency in which their pro- 
motion to stations of dignity and emo- 
lument is determined. The lettered 
class thus constitute the aristocracy of 
the empire. Despotic as the emperor 
is, he could not disregard the con- 
stitution which thus prescribes to 
learning and ability its appropriate re- 
ward, without shocking the prejudices 
of all the better classes of his subjects 
to a degree by which his throne would 
be endangered. His functionaries, 
through all their ramifications, are, 
therefore, individuals who would na- 
turally, under any circumstances, ex- 
ercise an important influence upon 
public opinion. They are the elite of 
Chinese society ; the presiding minds 
by whom the masses are governed, 
And once let them be instructed in 
sound philosophy, and they must be 
speedily indoctrinated in divine truth, 
which the very forms of their despot- 
ism would enable them to inculcate 
upon those placed under their autho- 
rity with a persuasive influence that 
could not long be resisted. 

Is it not, therefore, most desirable, 
that a college, upon a large and liberal 
scale, should be established, by means 
of which every intelligent Chinese 
might acquaint himself with the arts 
and the sciences inthe advanced state 
to which they have at present attained 
in Europe? Would it not bea blessed 
thing if the first fruits of English com- 
merce were devoted, let us rather say 
consecrated, to such an object? By 
so doing we should most fittingly atone 
for the calamities which we have already 
caused that people to suffer; and best 
approve ourselves worthy of that 
divine protection by which we have 
been so signally favoured. Assuredly 
our successes have not been permitted 
merely that we might be enriched by 
the grubbery of commercial gain. 
Other and higher objects have been 
contemplated in the lofty pre-eminence 
to which, as a nation, we have been 
conducted. If we have been brought 
into contact with this most ancient of 
empires, after a fashion that ensures 
to us a moral influence over it, which 
no other nation has ever yet possessed, 
we may be perfectly sure that all this 
has been ordered, not for the purpose 
of Brumagemizing England, but for 
the purpose of Christianizing China. 
Jt therefore well becomes our rulers to 


consider how we may be profitable to 
such a people in one sense, as well as 
how we may make a profit of them in 
another ; and to do whatever in them 
lies to make the vast extension which 
will now be given to our trade in the 
East, contribute to the diffusion of that 
light, and the establishment of that 
truth, to which we ourselves are in- 
debted for the priceless blessing of 
pure and undefiled religion. 

Never did an opportunity present 
itself by which a British minister 
might be so beneficially signalized, as 
that which now opens to this great 
empire, Sir Robert Peel may now 
lay the foundation of a reputation such 
as would endure and be acclaimed by 
countless millions in the far east, 
when England herself may be num- 
bered amongst the departed nations ;— 
and that, without in the slightest de- 
gree impairing the efficiency of those 
mercantile arrangements, which may 
be necessary for the furtherance of 
strictly commercial objects. A small 
per centage upon our profits would 
abundantly suffice for the establishment 
of such a collegiate institute as that 
to which we have already alluded, 
and which has been already tried 
(though upon a small scale, and at an 
inconvenient distance) in the establish- 
ment at present existing at Malacca, 
In China, we may depend upon it, our 
arts and sciences will be the most ef- 
fectual heralds of our faith. Let them, 
therefore, be exhibited always in com- 
pany with it, and to the most advan- 
tage. The Chinese are a grave and 
decorous people: ceremonial may be 
said to be the religion of the empire. 
Whatever offends against their notions 
of dignity and propriety, is sure to da- 
mage the offending party, whoever he 
may be, in their estimation, to a degree 
by which his influence must be much 
impaired. We would, therefore, haye 
religious truth presented to them 
with every accompaniment by which 
it may be most effectually recom- 
mended. Already they have been 
compelled to do involuntary homage 
to our arms; let that be a precursor, 
as it were, to an acquainaance with 
our arts; and directly they are con- 
vinced of our vast intellectual superi- 
ority, and in proportion as they are 
petantet that we seek ‘not theirs 

ut them,” the fields will begin to be 
white for the harvest. 

Nor would the establishment of 
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moral influence amongst our traders 
jn the East be any let or hindrance 
to the profitable pursuit of an honour- 
able commerce, but might, on the con- 
trary, greatly conduce thereunto. The 
establishment of a character for truth 
and for justice ought now, in the East, 
to be England’sfirst object. It should 
be the premier’s earnest endeavour to 
remove from the minds of the Chinese 
the impression which the bungling and 
unprincipled policy of his predeces- 
sors must have made upon them to 
our disadvantage. By that impression 
our trading relations were disturbed, 
and losses were incurred which, if not 
compensated by recent successes, must 
have ruined a vast number of indivi- 
duals, and proved heavily injurious to 
usas anation. Let, therefore, every 
care be now taken to prevent, in 
future, any such untoward accidents 
and unhappy collisions. And for this 
purpose, let an enlightened public opi- 
nion be created, by which the greedy 
spirit of commercial gain may be con- 
trolled, and it must powerfully aid the 
civil authorities in compelling even the 
most unscrupulous traders to respect 
the character of their country even 
when they are most careless of their 
own. Thus would confidence be pro- 
duced, and amity perpetuated, by 
which our dealings with that peculiar 
people would be rendered most pro- 
fitable and most delightful. There is 
a mode, both nationally and indivi- 
dually, of hastening to be rich, and 
which tendeth to poverty; and this 
mode was, under Whig auspices, in- 
continently pursued, when, at the ex- 
piration of the Company's charter, 
every adventurer was privileged to 
traffic in the East. We have now, it 
is hoped, discovered our mistake ; and 
happy will it be for usif our experience 
should lead to the practical adoption 
of better maxims, which may cause us 
to prosecute our personal ends with an 
habitual and a reverential reference 
to higher objects ; for we may depend 
‘upon it, it is not less true of nations 
than of individuals, that if we seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, all things pertaining to our 
worldly weal will, in his own good 
time, and by his gracious Providence, 
be added unto us. 

And England is, of all countries, 
that one in which it may be most truly 
said that there is nonatural repugnance 
between philosophy and religion. In 
Italy, and also in France, it is well 
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known that most of the literati are 
tinctured with infidelity. And the 
neology of the German school is but 
little calculated to recommend their 
philosophical divines as the expounders 
of the sublime and mysterious simpli- 
city of the Gospel. In our country 
alone are its truths to be found free 
from the cloudiness of mysticism, and 
separate from the grossness of super- 
stition ; and therefore it is that the 
highest minds amongst us both are, 
and always have been, the readiest to 
acknowledge the paramount authority 
of revelation. ‘ Some of your people 
here seem to believe in Christianity,” 
was the observation of a foreign Ko- 
mish ecclesiastic to Doctor Robinson, 
of the observatory at Armagh, at one 
of the meetings of the scientific asso- 
ciation. The doctor gravely replied, 
“ Yes, truly; and there are very few, 
indeed, of our scientific men, who are 
philosophers, and who are not Chris- 
tians.” This, we say, furnishes an 
additional reason why England should 
address herself to the work of evange- 
lization in the East, with an earnest- 
ness proportioned to her peculiar fitness 
for such a task, and the vast facilities 
for its accomplishment which, in her 
extended dominion, are so providen- 
tially afforded. By other nations, if 
religion be presented, it will be in an- 
tagonism with philosophy; or if philo- 
sophy, it will be in antagonism with 
religion. Amongst the enlightened 
members of the Church of England 
alone, the highest truths of the one 
blend and commingle, as it were, with 
the highest attainments in the other. 
Religion is recognised as the perfection 
of philosophy, even as philosophy is 
recognised as the perfection of reason. 
They lead to, and mutually support 
each other. The path is as the shin- 
ing light, lustrous as the galaxy in the 


heavens, 


“Which leads through nature up to 
nature’s God,” 


And the difficulties attendant upon 
revelation are found, upon the most 
impartial and diligent examination, to 
be no other than those which would 
equally militate against natural reli- 
gion, respecting which they are ad- 
mitted to be no difficulties at all. Let 
us, therefore, bestir ourselves as the 
peculiar people to whom this great 
task has been specially enjoined, of 
making reason the herald of faith, and 
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turning the labours of pure science to 
tha account of revelation; and let us 
evince our sense of the blessings which 
we have so long enjoyed, by our 
readiness to extend them to, and dis- 
seminate them amongst the benighted 
nations, who may thus be led to re- 
cognise us not only as conquerors by 
whom they have been subdued, but as 
deliverers by whom they have been 
brought out of darkness into the mar- 
vellous light of the Gospel. 

The French papers have lately in- 
formed us that an application was 
made, through Professor Arago, to 
the Academy of Sciences, on the part 
of the missionary society in France, 
who have resolved upon establishing 
two bishops in New Zealand and on 
the coast of California, for such in- 
structions as might enable them to 
conduct scientific investigations in me- 
teorology, magnetism, and analysis of 
the air. The academy rejoiced, it is 
said, thus to see missionary zeal con- 
necting itself with philosophical in- 
quiry. But if the application had been 
for learned men by whom the mission 
might be attended, what must have 
been the result in such a country as 
France? Simply that infidelity would 
be associated with religion. The phi- 
losopher would go out to mock at the 
faith which the missionaries laboured 
to teach; and instead of promoting, 
their efforts must be adverse to the 
cause in which they professed to be 
engaged. But how easy would it be 
in this country to supply a society 
bent upon missionary purposes, with 
the ablest scientific men, who are at 
the same time the firmest believers in 
revelation? Sir William Hamilton, 
Professor Lloyd, Professor M‘Cullagh, 
Dr. Wall, Professor Whewel, and a 
host of other distinguished names 
might be enumerated, who are most 
devoted adherents to our Established 
Church, and by whom science is re- 
garded but as the handmaid of re- 
ligion! This it is to have ascriptural 
church, which respects antiquity, but 
reverences the Bible; and neither re- 
quires, on the one hand, the belief of 
dogmas by which reason is outraged, 
and the foundation of credibility over- 
thrown; nor permits, on the other, 
any curious or carnal questioning 
respecting those mysterious truths 
which must be received implicitly upon 
the authority of revelation. 

Let England, therefore, not be for- 
.getful of the great and the glorious 


Successes in the East~—Affyghanistan—China. 
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destiny for which she has been exalted 
so far above all the other nations of 
the world. Let her rulers he con- 
vinced that her prosperity and great- 
ness are intimately bound up with an 
honest endeavour to become the en- 
lightened disseminator of revealed re- 
ligion, in the purest form in which 
it has ever been professed since the 
days of the apostles. The Grecian 
states were raised wp, and permitted 
to attain the pre-eminence which they 
enjoyed, for the cultivation of litera- 
ture and the arts; and the finished 
products of the genius and the skill 
of that exquisite people have survived 
the ravages of conquest and the horrors 
of slavery, and have asserted, and still 
do assert, the supremacy of their do- 
minion over the taste and the imagi- 
nations of the most enlightened nations, 
even to the present day. The Roman 
empire was raised up to be the great 
seed-bed of law and order; and the 
laws of the ten tables, and the code 
Justinian, are, under one modification 
or another, at this moment in active 
operation over the most enlightened 
portion of the world. The destiny 
of Great Britain is, to uphold and to 
exhibit purified religion, for the in- 
struction and edification of distant 
nations; to be thus the herald mes- 
senger of glad tidings to those who 
are * lying in darkness and in the sha- 
dow of death,” and to cause the Gos- 
pel verities to shine with so pure and 
sweet a light, that their own intrinsic 
excellence may be their all-sufficient 
recommendation. May she worthily 
discharge this high and holy duty: 
may her rulers be duly impressed 
with their great and solemn responsi- 
bility ; and may the new fields of com- 
merce which have been opened by her 
arms, be cultivated by her arts, and 
enriched and adorned by that better 
knowledge, which would cause the 
Chinese people to regard all their 
present terrors and sufferings as the 
cheap purchase of the greatest blessings 
which they could enjoy on this side 
heaven. 

We repeat it, a field of glorious en. 
terprise is now before the British 
statesman ; and never, since we were 
a nation, did a conjuncture arise in 
which a minister of a large and lofty 
mind had such an opportunity of com- 
bining commercial prosperity with mo- 
ral usefulness, and of achieving im- 
mortal fame by stamping an impress 
of his policy upon the world, 





